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PREF'ACE. 



^INCE the activity of commerce, and the necessity 
of understaQding its relations, induced the maritime 
powers of Europe to attempt fresh discoveries, all 
their efforts have been directed towards the new 
world. When the most fertile parts of that continent^ 
and its still more productive isles, were discovered 
and explored, the enterprising spirit of navigators 
carried them even to die south pole; in short, the 
most distant and hazardous expeditions were under- 
taken, and immense sums were disbursed to find out 
a few corners of the earth which were uninhabited. 

While, however, those navigators were pursuing 
their adventures, the discoveries which had long be? 
fore been made, and the establishments which had 
been formed in the richest country in the world, a 
country most proper for producing colonial goods, 
and one situated nearest to Europe, were neglected. 
That. country would probably have been abandoned 
altogether, if the necessity of obtaining for other 
regions its robust cultivators, had not drawn many 
vessels towards the part which exclusively afforded 
such a resource. 

I allude to the western part of Africa, which, whe- 
ther on the (Shores of the sea, or in the interior dis* 
tricts, is of .the greatest importance in the double 
respect of agriculture and - commerce. It appears 
that the ancients were only acquainted with the 
northern coast of Africa, which extends from the 
straits of Gibraltar to the isthmus of Suez, and with 
the eastern coast, contiguous to the Red Sea* The 
southern part was totally unknown to them ; while their 
notions of the western coast were very confined, and 
they did nothing but sail along it: even this route, 
which is now so easy, was to them a dangerous ad- 
venture: the Phenicians, Persians, Greeks, Cartha* 
ginians^ and Romans, successively attempted to re« 



ly PREFACE. 

connbitre in this direction; anii it is said, thaf 
the Phenicians cleared thfe pillafs bf Hercules, passed 
the straits, and established colonies and factories on 
several parts of the coast. But the accounts which 
we have received of all those expeditions, are so TGt 
pletc with ifables, and evident contradictions, that 
it is difficult to place in them any degree of confix* 
dence. 

According to Herodotus, a few Phenicians left the 
Red Sea during the reign of Necas, king of Egypt; 
and after a three years* voyage, retunied to their 
country by the straits of Gibraltar, but they saw 
only' the cdast. Eudoxia, to avoid the wrath of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, succeeded in the same enterprise; 
but no advantage was dierivcd from her voyage. Sa* 
tas, in/ the time of Xerxes king of Persia, and Hanno 
Jmd Himilcon, by order of the republic of Carthage, 
made similar attempts at discovery, by proceeding 
from the pillars of Hercules; but they feiHed in their 
undertaking. The Nasamones, or ancient i'nhabitants 
of the kingdom of Tunis, undertook a similar voy-^ 
age, though without success. Hence, all those navi* 
gators, and many others who might be mentioned, 
far from affording us information, only gave rise to 
4oubti^, and prove the general ignorance and feat* 
which pervaded- the ancknt sailors. Certain it h, 
that if such expeditions did take place, the ihipf 
kept^at a great distance from the continent: for wc 
have no proofs of the appearanceof these people, tnvtok 
less their residence, on the coast of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Tht Roipans, who were so ardent m extending 
thdr empire, did not succeed in fixing it on the we$t- 
erii coast of Africa. It is believed that they pene- 
trated fronv the isthnlns of Suez as far as the wiger, 
and thence to Mount Atlas. But if they reached 
this famous mountain, it certainly stopped, their dis- 
coveries in that part of the world: for they thought, 
that under the torrid zone, the lands burned, and 
, the rivers were torrents of fire; an opinion which was 
long credited^ Aven by the learned men of those 
time«; and when the Christians^ who were the &isk 
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that presumed to suppose, the countries under the 
torrid zone to be inhabited^ expressed such an opi- 
nion, they were looked upon as heretics. 

The Spaniards, in more modem times, pretended 
to have examined all the coasts of Africa, several 
centuries before the birth of the Messiah; but they 
said nothing of the interior, and we must give them 
credit for their reserve^ They pretended to have* 
conducted- to America the vessels of Solomon and 
Hiram, when they weDt in search of the treasures 
mentioned in scripture; but this pretei^sion was seri- 
ously combated by the Portuguese, who insisted on 
the iionour of having made the first discovery of 
those countries; and with such obstinacy did the 
latter maintain their opinions, that the subject was 
, brought under legal discussion, and a verdict given 
in their favour. At this period, some f'renchmen 
of Dieppe interfered in the famous dispute, and 
proved,, that they were the first navigators who had 
entered the Senegal, and that they had formed esta- 
)blishments on that part of the coast, long before the 
Portuguese and other navigators had made their 
appearance. 

These expeditions of the merchants of Dieppe, took 
place at the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and from that time they established themselves 
OB^ the Senegal, and along the coast sis far as Sierra 
Jjeone. In September, 1365, they engaged with 
•ome merchants of Rouen ; and the next year they 
undertook the strongest maritime expedition which 
had till then been seen on the African coast. They 
formed factories' at certain distances, which servea 
as an asylum for their merchandise and the persons 
in their employ, by which the Africans always found 
a ready market, and the French vessels constant car- 
goes. From this beginning were produced the esta- 
blishments of the Senegal, Rufisque, Goree, the rivet 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, and two others on the coast 
of Malaguette, one of which was,called " Little Pa- 
ris,'- and the other " Little Dieppe." In 1382, the^ 
erected forts at the gold mine on the coast of Giiinea, 



at Agra, and at Cormentin. The consequences 6f 
these discoveries, were immense wealth, and the bes^t 
profit was probably that afForded by ivory. In 1 392, 
owing to the violent agitation of France, in conse- 
quence of the civil war and the illness, of Charles VL 
the commerce of Africa was entirely abandoned ; and 
the factories for which such great sacrifices had been 
made, fell into tlje hands of the Dutch, the Portu- 
guese, the English, and the Spaniards. The Portu- 
guese were the most ardent plunderers, as they were 
authorised by the Popes, who conceded to them in 
perpetuity all the territories which they might dis- 
cover from Cape Bojador to the Indies inclusively ; 
they therefore made several fortunate expeditions^ 
^ and for a long time enjoyed a decisive superiority. 

Pope Martin V. in the plenitude of his divine au- 
thority, very liberally granted to Portugal, the right 
, of seizing and confiscating all the property of infidels, 
in order that they might have the opportunity of be- 
coming converts, to which he added a plenary indul- 
gence for the souls of those who might fall in such 
pious expeditions. This donation, which was made 
in 1432, was afterwards confirmed and augmented 
by Popes Eugene IV. Nicolas V. and Sextus IV. ; 
and the kings of Portugal assumed the title of 
" Lords of Guinea and the Coast of Africa." 

Spain now became anxious to have a share in the 
acts of temporal authority of the sovereign pontifs; 
and in 1492, Alexander VI. divided his liberalities, 
by investing Spain and Portugal with the territories 
of the East and West Indies. 

The English were slow in their courses, and were 
restrained by the express orders of their court, which, 
out of respect for the Popes, and consideration for 
Pbrtugal, would not permit its subjects to proceed 
towards the western coast of Africa; nor aid they 
emancipate themselves from this restriction, till the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when being at war 
with Portugal, they directed their arms against her 
establishments, and gradually succeeded in destroy- 
ing their power. 
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' The French, who were the legitimate proprietors, 
recovered their rights, and regained several of^ their 
ancient possessions ; but as these events took place 
gradually, and at different periods, I shall , not here 
describe them, though I ought to say, that we main- 
tained for a long time by force of arms, the posses- 
sions which we had acquired from Cape Blanco to 
the Cape of Good Hope ; and that the French have 
always considered that vast extent of coast, as de* 
pendent on their commercial operations. 

It will* be equally needless to trace the progress of 
our commercial companies in Africa down to the 
present period. It is known, tliat in 1664, the mer- 
chants of Dieppe and Rouen sold their establish- 
ments to the West India Company, for the sum of 
150,000 livres ; and that the new owners, by the ex- 
tent of their speculations, had more than they could 
manage, and were crushed beneath the weight of 
tlieir own projects. 

The English captured isle St. Louis and Senegal 
in i756; the French regained them twenty years 
afterwards, and had the possession ensured to them 
by the treaty of peace with England in 1783, which 
also guaranteed to France, the isle of Goree, all the 
coast between Cape Verd and the river Gambia, 
and the factory of Albreda, situated at the mouth of 
that river ; which, however, as well as fort James, is 
in the possession of England. 

From the left bank of the river Gambia, which 
forms Cape St, Mary, as far as the river of Sierra 
Leone, the coast belongs exclusively to no foreign 
nation ; but the French share with the English, the 
Portuguese, and all commercial people, the right of 
frequenting, and that of forming new establish- 
ments on such points as are not occupied* 

Soon after the pes^ce of 1783, it was proposed to 
create a company for the Senegal; when the king 
granted to the Guiana company the exclusive privi- 
lege of the gum trade for nine years; and this com- 
pany ceded its new privilege in 1785, to a body of 
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merchants^ who assumed the title of the Guin Com- 
^^rrf. By a decree of the council on the 10th of 
i^vVember, 1786, the king subjected the pompany 
to pay the colonial expences, which were fixed at 
S60,749 livres; and granted them in return, the ex* 
elusive right of the slave trade, ivith an extension 
of the commerce in gum for three years longer. It 
then took the name of the Senegal Company j but 
being badly organised, it met with Uttle success, and 
was abolished by a decree of the Constituent A^em* 
bly in 1791- 

Previous to this time, I belonged to the naval 
department, when the marshal de Castrees appointed 
me principal director of the company at Isle St. 
Louis. I therefore left Havre on the 13th of March, 
1785, and arrived at my new destination on the 10th 
of April following ; at which time, M. de Repentigny 
waijgovernor-general, and to whom I was particularly 
recommended by M. Vergennes, the minister for 
foreign affairs. This wise and modest officer re- 
ceived me with the greatest kindness ; and we lived 
together in the most perfect harmony, till he was 
succeeded by M. de Bouffiers, whose talents and ce- 
lebrity were of the greatest advantage to the country^ 

My memoirs were beguA at Senegal, and ter* 
minated at Paris, I have shewn them to several 

?crsons; and the two great authors, Lalande and 
-a Harpe, have published reflections on my jour 
ney to Galam; in consequence of which, and at 
the urgent desire of many friends, I have submitted 
my manuscript to the press. I shall only observe, 
that all. the people of Africa are so much alike, that 
I have found it impossible to give a just andpre-- 
cise idea of them, without making what may be 
deemed repetitions ; and as to the style of my work> 
I declare that I have no literary pretensions: I have 
only occupied myself in describing facts with ac- 
curacy ami truth; while my object is to promote 
the power and riches of my country, with the 
hope that the inhabitants of Africa, may thereby 
become more happy. 
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CHAP. I. 



tA^E BLANCO AND ITS ENVIRONS. — DANOERS Of THAT 
PXsSAGB. — BAKBAROUS AND CRUEL CUARACTKR OF 
THE MOORS WHO INHABIT THE COAST. — SHIPWRECK 
OF-M. DE. BBIS8QN. — CAFTtJRB OF HIM AND HIS COM- 
IPANIONS. — CHARACTER OF A MOORISH CHiEF.-*-HARD* 
AhIPS OF CAPTIVITY IN THE DESERTS.— *ttIBER ATI ON 
OF M. BE BRISSON AND ONE OF HIS COMPANIONS, 



o. 



'N reachiiig the western coast of Africa> navigRtors meet first 
with Cape Blanco, which is situated inSOo 55 m. 30 sec. lat. and 
ig® SOm^ long. It is a spot almost circular^ insomuch that, on 
account of its far projections, it is more difficult to discover than 
any other point on the coast: it is surrounded with dan^rous 
baiiks^ which are with difficulty avoided; and it derives its name 
from the white colour of its burning and arid soil. The next 
point is Cape St. Anne, which is to the eastward on the same 
parallel ; the distance from one cape to the other, is computed 
U.t eight leagues* They form between Them a large and deep 
bay, about twelve leagues north and south, which contains va- 
rious mouths of torrents or rivera> in which the sea ascends so 
high as to spoil the fresh water, and thus deprives vessels of the 
only resource which this part of the coast would otherwise afford 
them. 

From Cape St* Anne to Salt Cape, the coast runs S. E. for 
ilbout six leagues. This cape received its name from a varietf 
of natural and abundant salt-pits which it contained, and from 
which^ before the rainy season, a quantity of salt used to be col* 
lected. The Europeans^ however, have abandoned thein; but 
it is probable that the Moors turn them io advantage. About 
six leagues farther, at the point called Hof, is another bay as 
laige a^ deep as the former: it contains three isles, the largest 
of which is io die eastward, and is called Arguin. It is necessary 
to pass aU these capes, ia oi^r to arrive at tbe Frendi pos|es« 
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sions. The coast is uncommonly dangerous for navigatorS; on 
account of the frequent storms and continually heavy sea ; while 
there are numerous curraits whidd set violently in towards land, 

' and which prove a new Taurida to such vessels as have the mis- 
fortune to fall in their tracks. ^ The natives^ who are subjects of 
the emperor of Morocco, are, in every sense of the word, barba- 
rians, with whom it Bas hiflierto, and'doXibtless always will be 
impossible io trade. They consider wrecked ships as presents 
sent them by heaven; enrich themselves by the plunder they af- 
fordy and reduce the unfortunate mariners to the most disgusting 
slavery. From this state * of bondage, indeed they have ndt the 
least hope of escaping, as they can only regain their liberty by 
means of a serious demand on the part of their country at the 
leinperor's court; in which case,, the monarch compels his subjects 
to give ^]|> the slaves when they can be discovered, but, to vrhich 
they do not consent, without receiving a considerable ransom. 
We have several instances of the payment of this ransom, by the 
emperor of Morocco himself, vvfaen he has wished to make his 

, eamt to the French govemmeat; Sometimes these savages, in 
order, to avoid die demands of their emperor, and keep the slaves., 
tiiey have seized on, rjetire to inaccessible parts of the desert^ 
i\here 1 have good reason to know tiiat they amuse themselves 
by subjecting the unfortunate Europeans to the most shocking 
torments and cruel death. But oavigators may avoid these dangers 
by sailing to the westward of the Canaries. 

X shall give an account of a shipwreck, which happened on this 
coast while 1 was at isle St. Louis, which will be the best ineans 
of illustrating the dangers I have mentioned, while it will afford 
some interesting information relative to the desert which boitlers 
on the Senegal. 

. M. 'de Brisson left France in the month of June, 1785, for 
isle St. Louis, in a vessel called the St. Catharine, Captain Le 
Turc. On the lOth of July following, they found themselves at 
midnight, bettveen the coast >of Africa and die Canary islands^ in 
a sort of creek formed by rocks. 'Xlie cs^tain being alarmed, 
steered the ship towards the shoal ; and the vessel being driven 
with great force by the currents, stnick. three timtes, and then re- 
nuained motionless* During the whole night, it resisted the at-« 
tacks of the sea, which seemed ready every instant to sWailow at 
up; but towards morning the storm abatec^ and M. de, Brissokv, 
ift^ith all the crew, got to land. But these unfortunate people 
£Dand themsdves on a barren and unknown country ; they as- 
oended die highest rocks, and could perceive nothing but «n im- 
mense plain covered with while sand, on which a few plants were 
interspersed, amilar to branches of coral; they htxe a «nall seed 
of tbe same colour, resembling in.size and shape that of mustards- 
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MOORISH CUPIDITY. ii 

The Moors call it avezoud, and make a paste of it, with t\ hich 
they regale themselves. In the distaiu^e, they discovered several 
hillocks, which, being overspread by a kind pf wild fern, resem- 
bled a vast forest* 

They advanced towards the hillocks, and soon perceived 
a number of camels feeding, from which they had no^ doubt 
that tlie neighbourhood was inhabited. This was a valuable 
discovery for the poor mariners, who were almost perishing with 
hunger and thirst. Some men who were watching the camels, 
as soon as they perceived the Europeans, gave the alarm to « 
neighbouring encampment, and they «oon found themselves sur*- 
rounded by Moors, who appeared to be overjoyed, and made the 
most dreadful shouts and cries. The shipwrecked crew not b^ing 
together, were seised by the collar with a ferocious eageniesa^ 
and immediately stripped; while those who attempted resistancei 
were wounded and thrown almost expiring on tlie sand. 

During this barbarous transaction, M. de Brisson perceived 
a Moor unarmed, and irom his costmne, he reco^iused him to 
be one of those who had accompanied Uie king Alikouri on a 
visit which he paid him at isle St. Lpuis. He therefore ran and 
threw himself at his feet, as did M. Devoize, the second officer 
of the shipj and five of the crew who had not left him: but they 
soon perceived that they were as unfortunate as their companions ; 
for the Moor received them with contempt. He asked M. de 
Brisscm in a severe tone, who he was, from whence he came, 
and what brought jthem all there? This officer answered by draw- 
ing on the sand the form of a ship, and by means of expressive 
gestures, with the assistance of aiew Arabic words, which he bad 
Teamed at isle St. Louis, he 'made him understand that they had 
been shipwrecked, and b^ged his assistance to conduct them to 
their destination; adding, that he possessed the means of rewaid- 
ing him for his trouble* This last remark was perfectly under- 
stood, and gave great pleasure to the Moor, who immediately 
composed his features, and placed his fingers between those of 
M. de firisson, as a testimony that they were friends, and would 
be always united. He demanded the efiects of which M. de 
CrisscHi bad spoken, and received two watches, one of them a 
repeater ; two chains, a gold stock-buckle, two pair of silver shoei-i 
buckles, a brilliant ring, a silver goblet and cover, and 220 iivres 
in specie. The moaey gave him more pleasure than all tlie other 
mticles; he secreted the treasure very mysteriously in his blue 
9hirt, ^id promised M. de Brisson that he would never abandon 
him. The surrend^ of this property had induced our country- 
man to tbiok that he should giun the kindness of those into whose 
hands be had fallen; but it proved to him a source of the great- 
^ misfortHQp. The Moor then asked M. de Brisson, at whtft 
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part he had been shipwrecked ; and on being informed^ he called 
several of his fellows^ and made a sign to them to follow him. 
By the manner in which they approached^ M. de Brisson per- ' 
eeived that his protector was a man of some conrideration ; and 
he afterwards learned that he was one of the priests, whom they 
called a Talba. 

On reaching the sea-shore they shouted with Joy; b«t their 
eagerness for plunder soon set them at variance. Several of them 
swam off to the remains of the wreck in order to get what they 
could, while those who remained behind were afraid that they 
abould not obtain their share: the women, in particular^ became 
quite outrageous. 

The news of this shipwreck becoming knovm in the coimtry, 
the savages ran towards the shore in great numbers ; and their dis- 
putes about the plunder attained such a height that several lives 
were lost. The women, enraged at not being able to get to the 
ship, fell upon the unfortunate Frenchmen, and partly stripped 
them naked, disputing all the time who should possess the 
clothes of M. de Brisson, which were better than tlie rest. 

The talba, who had become the master of the ship-wreck- 
ed crew, but who, though a priest, was a y^ornor by pro- 
fession, perceivipg that the number of savages increased eveiy 
instant, found himself obliged to join with two friends in order 
to secure the portion of plunder which he had obtained. The 
furangements being made, as well concerning the share of plunder 
as that of the slaves, th^ three Moors retired from the crowd for 
the purpose of hiding their booty. The Frenchmen were cottr 
ducted to a miserable hut covered with moss, about a league 
distant from the sea, where they were crowded together and ri- 

iforously searched in case they might have concealed some va-* 
uables; but nothing being foiuid on them, they were stripped 
Suite naked, and even robbed of their shirts and handkerchiefs, 
il. de Brisson then learned that his master was called Sidy Mo' 
hammet^el^'Zouzey of the tribe of Labdessebay^Ae most fero^ 
cious of any in the desert, and the irreconcilable enemy of the 
Wadelimsy who are not much better. 

After having buried in the sand the treasure which he had ac- 
quired, Sidy-Mahammet returned to the shore to get his share 
of the plunder of the ship; and during his absence a troop of 
Wadelims attacked the retreat of the Europeans, pulled them 
out by the throat and the hair of the head, and then began to 
fight amongst themselves for the few clodies which M. de Brisson 
had about biin ; and in their jealous fury they not only stripped 
him to the skin, but pursued him behind some heaps of sand, 
where they knocked him down, and almost beat him to death. 
They were* preparing a rope to strangle him, when one of th^ 
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men Vfhom die tallm had associated with him, came running out 
of breathy and accused them witb having violated the asylum of 
Sidy-Mahammet, carried off his slave^ and trodden under foot 
the sacred t»ook of their religion. He told them diat the priest, 
indignant at the indecency of their sacrilegious conduct, had de- 
maxided that the old men of both parties should meet to try the 
criminals in full council, and that the only meaiuf of appeasit^ his 
wrath would be to give up his slave. This menace had a good 
effect, and M. de Brisson was immediately set at liberty. The 
person who had interfered in behalf of the French officer was 
called Nonegem; he conducted M.deBrissoato the place where 
the council was assembledi and the trial immediately began; 
when the liberator, as avaricious as he was cunning, pretended 
that M. de Brisson was a slave of his own, as he had taken him 
from those who would have carried him off. He also founded 
his pretensions on havii^ seen this Frenchman give his master se- 
veral articles which he conceived to be veiy valuable. These 
audaciou£i remarks, fmd particularly the disclosure of the little 
treasuire, rendered Suly-Mahammet furious : he darted at None- 
gem a look of rage and indignation, and exclaimed, ** '^This chris- . 
tian belongs to me ; be came of his own accord to throw him- 
self into my arms, and I have promised to protecjt him and con- 
duct him to king Alikouri. I gave him my word that I would do 
so; and I hope the tribunal will give a verdict in my favour, in- 
stead of declaring for Nonegem, who deserves to he severely pu- 
nished/* To this Nonegem replied, " As thy slave cannot be 
mine, he shall die by my hand.'* On w:hich he drew a poig- 
yiard to kill M. de Brisson, who stood appalled with terror* 
Sidy-Mahamniet, however, without expressing the least emotion^ 
threw over him a kind of chaplet of a considerable length ; and 
then took up a little book which hung at liis waist, when in an 
instant the women rushed towards M. de Brisson, took him from 
Nonegenj; and delivered him over to the enraged priest: for diey 
dreaded lest he should issue an anathema against his adveri^ary. 
The whole of the council immediately applauded the act of au- 
thority of the talba, and approved of the conduct of the women. 
I should ladd by the way, ^t the talbas, or marabous, always 
wear a long string, which contains one hundred and fifteen litde 
black balls, and which they use as the catbplics do chaplets. 

M. de Brisson was then taken to his comrades who were in 
the vicinity, and whom he found in a pitiable state. They were 
almost starved; for during the three days, which they had 
been in captivity diey had had no food but a little wheat-flour 
spoiled by sea-water, mixed with some barley-flour, which had 
for a long time been preiterved in goats-skins. While they were 
enjoying this wretched meal, a friend of Sidy-Maliimtmet came 
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aad told them to hide themselves witliout delay^ a« the Wadelims 
were coming from all j^ts t0 4:arry off the slaveil and treasure. 
. The talbWprofited by this advice, and they all hid diemSelves be- 
jbind some hillocks of sand, where tliey remained till 8o*ne Moors 
of the other tribe, who were interested in pi^eserving their plun- 
,der, c^me to reirforce their Comrades* A . guide went before 
the Frenchmen, a»d pomted out to them the road IJtey had to 
take, by erecting at certain distances litde pyramids of stone». 
ITiis precaution was necessary in order, to avoid the outskirts of 
the enemy, particularly those of tlie Wadelims. Indeed, these 
people are so avaricious, that whether friends or enemies they 
are equally to be dreaded. At break of day all those who pos- 
sessed christian slaves came with them, and joined the Fr^enchr 
m&a; when the whole body marched off for the interiorjDf. the 
country, at which resided the families of their respectives owners. 

This journey was to tlie Europeans toilsome in the extreme : 
ifaey were dying with hunger and thirst, by which they experi- 
enced such pain, on moving the tongue, tliait they were afiiaid to 
ask tlie simplest question. Being forced to follow the steps of 
the camels, whose pace was hastened, they w^re exhausted by 
fetigue ; and to avoid being surprised, they made several counter- 
marches, in consequence of which they were a fortnight in mak- 
ing a journey which was generally performed in five days. 

After climbing mountains of a prodigious height, covered with 
small greyish flints as sharp as those of muskets, they descended 
into a sandy plain, interspersed with thistles, and here the ca^ 
valcade rested. M. de Brisson having walked till his feet were 
excoriated, could proceed no farther; on which his master made 
him get up behind him on a camel, whose rough movements 
caused him to experience insupportable pain. Being naked, and 
having no means of preventing the friction of the camels hair, 
he was soon so chafed, that his blood ran down the earners sides. 
This was a sight which afforded mueh amusement to his master; 
and the better to enjoy it, he pressed the camel to a quicker pace« 
At length M: de Brissoo, no longer abl^ to endure the torture, 
threw himself dowii on the sand, and experienced no other in- 
jury than a few scratches from^the thorny thisdes. 

ToM'ards evening they met their ^ide and halted. M* de 
Brisson being no longer able to n^ove, and suffering all the hor- 
rors of starvation, threw himself behind a bush and implored^ 
death ; but they soon roughly pulled him from his> retreat to make 
him unload the camels. Being, boweva*, tired of hia life, he 
made some resistance, and knocked down the Moor who dis- 
turbed him, on vvhich the latter ran off and fetched his master.^ 
who assured his captive that he had nothing to fear. This, and 
many other instances of a similar nature, prov« that tl^e Moojs 
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ttte not insolent, and that theV only shew courage when the}- tnect 
with no resistance. 

The shipwrecked mariners, while siding beneath the bushes, 
perceived some anangements which made them tremble with 
horror. The Moors put a quantity of stofeies in a brasier, and 
made them red hot; they then lifted up a la^ stone, and dug a 
hole in the ground, ocicasioliaUy making shouts o£ laughter, and 
j-epeating the name iOf Brisaeui. At length ikey calkd him to 
them, atid made him approach to the hole which they had dug ; 
but what was his surpriscf wfieu he saw them draw from the hole 
which they had Just . -dug, and /in which he thought they weie 
going to bury him, a hrge skin full of water, a sack of barley- 
flour, and a newly^kiliedg()£Kt< His fear subsided, and the sight 
of the. provisions gave him ^ new life; 1^ saw them fill a large 
wooden bowl with ^ater in which th^' -put a quantity of flour^ 
and then, by throwing into it the red-hot stones, they made k 
boil. By this means they produced a sort of gruel which they 
kneaded in their hands, and ate without chewing. The riaves 
had for thieir r^ast the sam^ ateep«d flour, and a very small quan^- 
tity of brackish water: the goat: was reserved for the next day, 
Tlie guide who went before them had procured those provisiong 
ki a neighbouring village, and 1^ concealed them under the 
stone, M. de Brisson observed, that the resentment of the Moor 
whom he had struck was converted into acts of kindness and com- 
plaisance: for this man brought him a larger share of provisions 
than was allotted to the others. The meal being finished, each 
man laid himself down to sleep behind the bu^es. 

The next morning as soon as day appeared, a signal was given 
for their departure; and M. de Brisson, with the other slaves^ 
were ordered to collect the camels and load diem ; after which 
the troop set off, and at noon stopped in a plain where there was 
not a single tree to shade them from the rays of the sun. Having 
unloaded the camels, the slaves were employed in digging up 
roots to make a fire ; a labour which, in this country, is the more 
troublesome, as all th» trees, roots, and grasses, are thorny. Am 
soon as the fire had imparted a sufficiei^ heat to the sand, they 
covered the goat entirely with it; and while tlie slaves were keep- 
ing up the fire, their masters regaled themselves nith.the raw fat 
of the animal, for which they seemed to have a great relish. 
When the goat was dressed, the Moors, without taking the trouble 
to knock oiF the sand, ate it with a^ most incredible voracity, 
gnawing, it to the very bones, and pullii^ cS the akin which re- 
mained on them with their nails: diey then threw the bones to 
the slaves, telling diem to make haste and get their dinner, that 
Ibey might reload the camels.* 
' . Towards evening they perceived some tents oaa little eminence. 
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with a few hctds grazing : the inhabitants of this viDage Came ill 
crowds to meet the travellers; but Yar from expressing towards the 
unfortunate slaves the mild laws of hospitality, they overwhehned 
them with insults^ and subjected them to the most' inhuman treats 
ment. Two comrades of M . de Brisson were Used with extreme ri« 
gour, and the wonien were more ferocious than die men. Theif 
owners made but feeble resistance; for they were very glad^at 
tfie people occupied themselves mole wi^ the slaves &an with 
the burdens of die camels. M. de Brisson, who was at a bttle 
distance from his camel, perceived a man who was aiming at his 
face with a double-barrelled musklst, on which he presented his 
breast to him and told him to fire; when the assassin, struck by 
bis firmness, let die piece fall froih his hands. At the same in'* 
fitant he was struck Qn the head by a stone, and for a moment 
lost his senses ; but on recovering himself he burst into a rage^ 
and loudly demanded vei^eance. There needed no more to 
spread terror through the village, and the sav^es who had come 
to see the travellers took to flight 5 one of them, however, before 
he ran off, gave M. de Brisson a blow on the breast with his 
musket, which made him vomit blood, and the unfortunate mati 
Was unable to recognise the fellow u4io had injured him; but by 
complaining loudly he excite(!t the curiosity of several of those 
monsters, who asked him a nutnber of questions, and seemed 
pleased with his answers. 

M. de Brisson, to prove that he knew the king AUkouri, and 
diat he had been his friend at isle St. Louis, attempted to 
imitate the egeums or buffoons, whom that king had in his suite : 
by this kind of drollery he so highly pleased his master, that he 
made him repeat his miniickry several times, and at last employecl 
this stratagem to divert the people, who, he feared, would steal 
his property. No sooner had he mentioned the talent of hid 
slave for imitating the ^eums,. than M. de Brisson was sur- 
rounded by crowds of men, women, and children, who were 
constandy pressing him to sing, and for which they rewarded him 
with a ^tle camel's milk. * 

The travelling party remained one day in this' canton ; but th^ 
inhabitants, though they had received them coldly, supplied dien^ 
on their departure with provisions for three or four days. They 
proceeded eastward, and passed over large plains, which were co^ 
vered with white, flat, and round flints, but not a single plan( 
was to be seen; and the horizon appeared to be lor.ded with a 
reddish vapour, which resembled in different paitirdie . flame» 
from volcanoes. The small pebbles pricked the f^' of lb« 
Frenchmea» and produced a seosation similar to the burning of 
sparks. The air contained neither birds nor insects; and the si^ 
l^ce which prevailed wa» so profound, as to produce a sort of 
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terrific effect on the mind. If by chance a breath of airtrose^ 
the traveller immediately experienced an extreme lassitude ; his- 
lips became chapped^ his skin parched^ and his whole body co- 
vered with painful carbuncles. The Moors, who had retired to 
live in these .countries in order to avoid certain tributes which 
they did not wish to pay, were afflicted by the atmosphere as 
much as their slaves ;' for so inhospitable is the region, that die 
taost ferpcious animals dare not penetrate it. 

On leaving this plain they entered another, where die wind had 
raised from space to space the sand into hillocks, and the inter- 
vals of which produced « few odoriferous plants, which the al- 
most famished camels devoured with avidity. They afterwards 
came to a valley surrounded by mountains, the soil of which was . 
white and saponaceous ; and here, for the first time, they foun^ 
some pools of water: it >vas very brackish, covered widi green 
moss, and had a pestilential smell ; but such was dieir thirst, that 
they drank it with indescribable pleasure. Towards evening they 
had the good fortune to meet with an hospitable horde by whom 
thpy were well received/ and who pointed out to them the road 
which led to some other villages where they could obtain provi- 
sions to last them for the remainder of their journey. This in- 
formation w^as very seasonable, as their guide had lost his way. 

The brother-in-law of the master of M. de Brisson was one of 
the chiefs of the biu'gh^ and took particular care of all the slaves: 
he sent them a meal of ostrich-flesh and camel's milk. He ap- 
peared affected at the fate of M. de Brisson, and said to him, 
with much tenderness, " Unfortunate Christian ! my brother has 
long been my debtor; if you will attach yourself to me, I will 
make arrangements with him* to obtain you." Tliis proposition^ 
though it effected M. do Brisson, nevertheless made him tremble| 
as it indicated a long captivity, while, he flattered himself that 
his, present state would soon be changed; he therefore sought for 
his master^ and intreated him not to consent to such an arrange- 
ment. " Be easy," said the Moor; ** you shall not leave me 
except to go to Senegal or Morocco, and that shall sQon takd 
place/' This assurance gave indescribable joy to tlie captive. 

They rested three days amongst the Moors of the tribe 
called Laroussye, and then contituied their journey to the spot at 
which resided the families of their conductors. It was not till 
they had travelled sixteen days^ and suflered the most dreadful 
fatigue^and misery, that they arrived at the place of their desti- 
nation, reduced to skeletons. 

At break of day they discovered a village which apparently oc- 

' cupied a fertile spQt. Several tents were pitched under large 

4iiMdy trees, and isinumerablelierds were gra^g Qfi the hiUocksi 
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\i liich made them conceive the place to be the residence of peace 
. and plenty. But tliis proved an illusion. 

The travellers weve soon perceived ascending a hill which led 
to the residence of the Moors who were approaching; and se- 
veral black slaves came to meet them, prostrated themselves^ and 
kissed their feet. At a short distance the children made the air 
resound w ith shouts of joy ; and the w omen placed themselves 
erect at. the entrance of the tents to give their husbands a respect- 
ful reception. As the latter approached, the women came for- 
wfird, and, with a Submissive aspect, placed Uie right hand on the 
men's heads, which they kissed after •prostrating themselves to 
the ground. This ceremony being over, they looked towards 
the Christian slaves with much curiosity, and then insulted them 
in the most odious manner : diey spat in their faces, and threw 
stones at them; while the children, imitating their example, pinch 
ed them, pulled their hair, and tore their flesh with their nails, 
their cniel mothers stimulating them to the commission of such 
injuries. 

A division was now made of the slaves; and Messrs. Devoise, 
de Brisson, and B^audr^ were taken by Sidy-Mahammet. As 
soon as his family had done carressing him, M. de Brisson asked 
which of the vvomen who sftrrounded him was his favourite, on 
which he pointed her out. The captive then approached her, and 
presented her with a double handful of cloves, which her hus- 
band had carefully kept for her, that he might meet with a fa- 
vourable reception ; for these women are passionately fond of 
ai* omatic scents, and that of cloves beyond others. She received 
the present with an insulting hauteur, and then kicked him from 
the tent. A minute aftcrvt'ards this despotic woman conimaxided 
the slaves to unload the camels; after which she set one tot:Iean 
a sort of kettle, and sent another to puU up roots for fuel. Vl'hile 
she was giving these orders, her dear husband was fast asleep, 
with his head On the lap of one of his concubines. 

Tlie unfortunate Frenchmen, tlioi\gh thus condemned to an 
excess of fatigue, misery, and- opprobrium, nevertheless occa- 
sionally experienced some relaxation, owing to the interference 
of their, master; but the cruelty of his wife was incessant, and at 
length became unbearable. Tlie Moors never inhabit the same 
place for a length of time; btit when the half-starved herds have 
devoured all the pasturage, they change their positron, and re- 
ttiove to a sjK)t which is more favourable. I^he care and labour 
attendant upon such changes were the taslt imposed upon the 
French slaves ; and from the frequency of these movements they 
were absolutely exhausted. One day Ucvoise and Beaudrc; were 
beaten almost to death, and left senseless on the sand^because 
fhey wiJre tinable to perform the required service. ♦ For a long 
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time they were compelled to the dire necessity of seeking their 
food along with the cattle ; and on these occasions their only nu-» 
triment was plants and live snails. 

M, de Brisson was possessed 'of suflScient strength and firm- 
ness of iqind to resist all these hardships ; hut he was soon sub- 
jected to others. He was compelled to harness the camels to the 
plough, to attend to the tillage and sowing of the lands ; and his 
master, when he had finished his own jobs, would let him out to 
, other Moors for a portion of nailk. He would infallibly have 
falleni' under the fatigue, if some hope of liberty had not re* 
mained with him, and if he had not been enabled occasionally 
to steal some barley and mutton in addition to the small quantity 
of food which they allowed him. 

The unfortunate M . Devoise being older, and not so strong 
in constitution, could not long withstand such hardships. Every 
day he prayed for deatli, who ait length came to his assistance. 
This gentleman was the brother of the present French commer- 
cial commissionei* at Tunis, I was on terms of the 'strictest in- 
timacy Mith him ; and when I heard of his shipwreck, I sent to 
the deserts with the most pressing requests that he might be de- 
livered up; but all my endeavours were unsuccessful. M. de 
Brisson paid him the last duties of humanity. Beaudre'also 
died, and his body was devoured by ravens and, serpents. 

M. de Brisson at length obtained the permission of his master 
to write t9 Mogador, which the Moors call Sovia. He addressed 
his letter to the French consul, and gave a melancholy accoimt 
of the hardships he suffered. It was conveyed by a Jew, who 
travelled through ^at part of the desert; for the Jews who are 
bom in the desert live on good terms with the Moors, and adopt 
nearly the same customs; but the Jewish inhabitants of the 
towns being more rigid observers of their religious maxims, re- * 
cpive far worse treatment. 

A second favour more important than the first occurred by 
chance. Another Sidy-Mahammet, who was sheriff of ' the 
tribe of the Trarzas, had occasion to pass through the place 
where M. de Brisson was enslaved, and they recognised each 
other. The sheriff spoke so highly of him to the" brother- 
in-law of his master, Sidy-Sellem, that the latter, who was na« 
turally humane and compassionate, made a second attempt to 
purchase him, and the bargain was at length concluded. The 
price of his transfer was five camels. 

Sidy-Sellem was the first who informed M. de Brisson of the 
change, which was soon confirmed by his former master, and they 
separated on the best terms. M. de Brisson, on returning with 
Iiis new owner, met with a companion of his misfortmie, who 
had been baker to the wrecked diip, and thty travelled together. 
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iiqder^the profection of Sidy-Sellcm. Their master had given 
them a camel to ride on without a saddle^ and they proceeded in 
this manner for some days ; but the motion of the animal was sO 
fatiguing, that they were obliged to quit it and travel die rest of 
the way on foot. . 

This journey was difficulty but much less so than the* former, 
as their master took them through villages where water was plen- 
tiful, and the people were more feeling. M. de Brisson, how-, 
ever, had a shocking rencontre with some Moors of the Uibe of. 
Telkannos. They fired two muskets at him, but Jivhich luckily 
missed him. Two Moors then seized him, and were about to 
carry him off, when Sidy-Sellem, who w«^s some distance be- 
hind> came forward on the report of the guns, sudd loudly com-- 
plained of the outrages; but the Moors told him that they had 
taken the slave for a thief who had run away. Sidy-Sellein pre- 
tended to believe them, and the travellers continued their journey. 
The Moors of this tribe are the worst off of any in the desert. 
They live amongst hills which are formed entirely of sand raised 
by the wind; ami it is so difficult to penetrate into their retreats^ 
that it is a common sayii^, that they endeavour to conceal them-> 
. selves from the rays of the sun: the plains in the neighbour- 
hood .c(»itain great numbers of enormous serpents^ which do not 
permit the cattle to aroroach them* 

At length our travellers reached the town of Gouudnutn, which 
is ike refuge for all the rebels of die desert : it is divided into 
two parts^ each of which has a governor ; but the only supe- 
rior!^ between them is that* which is given by fortune^ All the 
houses are b^lt aiikey and receive their light from the door and 
the roof, which is uncovered. Four large walls surround the 
space which contains the- houses; and die whole circumference 
has only one^gate^ which is guarded by large dogs. Each indi- 
vidual has also a dog for his own security, because they have as 
mucb to fear from th^ir neighbours as from strangers. I'he tovm^ 
however, carries on a considerable trade, and has several mar- 
kets which resemble our fairs. They have for sale great quanti- 
ties of the most beautiful wool, and fine woollen stuffs, of which 
they make their cloathing. The merchants who carry them into 
the interior of the country give in exchange camels and gold from 
the mines of Bambouk : they also receive for those articles wheat, 
. barley, dates, horses, tobacco, salt, gunpowder^ combs, mirsprs, 
and other articles of hardware. llUs commerce is chiefly car^ 
ried on by Jews, \i'ho are exposed to the most outrageous in- 
suhs, which they nevertheless bear padently^' on account of the 
great advantages they derive from the traffic, and the pleasure 
they experience in cheating the Moors. , 

' Our travell^s fejaained eight days at Gouadnum. From 
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lihence to Mogador they met With nqthikig but viUages, and castles 
tniilt on the summits of high mouataini^ At a distance these look 
like superb palaces; bilt on approaching them^ their walls are 
found to consist of nothing but mud, and are built in the most 
shapeless and disgostii^ form: They were now not so well fed; 
and the nearer they s^roaehed to a to^vIl> the less hospitality 
they received. 

At lengthy after a journey of sixty-six -days, Ihey arrived at 
Mogador, where Messrs. Dupras and Cabcuines came to them, 
and without being disgusted at their revolting appearance, assured 
them that thdir oiisfcntuneB' waie at an end* They took xvith 
dielm Sidy-Seileoi and his son, and tlieirliouse became the asy« 
lorn of the whole. 

The same day M* dc Brisson and the baker were pres^iKted to 
the governor of the pl2K:e, who mformed them that they must 
proceed to Morocco, as the emperor desired to see all the Chris* 
tian slaves, and give them their liberty. 

Mogador is advantageously built; the batteries are strong, and 
have a cannon at each embrasure; but the mouth of the cannon 
tresis on the bottom ot the aperture, ^o that the pieces can be of no 
usf^ but for shew. It is the same at Rabat^ Sdlepj and Tangier; 
theempercMT having neithet? workmen capable of mounting them^ 
nor timber fit for making the carmges. 

Eight days afterwards Sidy-Sellem and the4)arty set off for Mo- 
Tocco: ^ey were furnished with mules^ a teut^ provisions, aiid 
men to wait on them 5 'and after a journey of four days they 
readied die capital.. ' , 

The cifty of Morocco is etery thing but handsome ;. the houses 
are of clay, and in the style of those of Gouadnum, but lower, 
jnore dirty, and close. ^JThe streets are covei-ed with filth of 
every kind, including the bone.s and of^oi die cattle that are 
killed. The emperor's palace is of the ssme kind ^s the other 
buildings, beii^of day, oiid surrounded by walls : it consists of 
six vast squares. ThemotK][ue h built in the same mannei', and 
the whole of the palace has a disgusiting appearance^ 

The uirfortunate captives repaired to the house of tlie French 
Consnl-geHeral, where they were to reinain till tliey could be sent 
to France ; ihey wf re afterwards taken before the emperor, whom 
they found sittiu^ in a sort of coadi body. Hq looked at M. de 
Brisson for some tirae^ and then told him that he had been 
wrecked through his own fault, by not keying far enough from the 
shore. He theniasked for ink and paper, and traced with a need 
^He four principal points of the cotiapass to indicate tliat Paris 
was adrthwvrdsf ^A^p whidi be .scratched skhout n do^ea Romatt 
characteiB, and ^ve tht t»^per to M. d^ Brisson, asking him i£ 
he could read iti. On reputing a few <»tber ^^stiona to sbeilr 
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how well he was informed, he added, that the rebels of the de- 
sert had ill-treated him, and desired to know what they had taken 
from him . M . de Brisson told him all that had happened ; on which 
he said, '^ Ido notcoinmandin the country where you have been 
taken, that is the people are beyond my authority/* He wished to 
inow how M. de Brisson had got to his capital; and on being 
told, he ordered Sidy-Sellem to be brought befoie him. He 
asked him, if he had given a high price for the Frenchmen, and 
what he intended to do with them. To which Sidy-Sellem re- 
plied, that he had no other intentions than to prostrate himself at 
the feet of his sovereign, and do the homage of a slave. He then 
enquired, whether the Wadelimsi and Lebdessebas had any other 
Christian prisoners. Sidy-Sellem, in the most submissive man- 
ner, answered, that there were several whom he could easily 
collect, if tiie emperor w^uld give him orders. The emperor; 
however, dropped the conversation ; but he ordered the French- 
men to be guarded for die present^ and supplied with provisions 
from the royal kitchen. 

The next day the consul claimed them, and they were gneii 
up. The emperor does not supply the ambassadors or other fo* 
rei^ners in his capital with any household.&irniture, though he 
assigns them a residence, and distributes to them a certain num- 
ber of oxen, sheep, poultry, and a quantity of bread. 

The inhabitants of Morocco are almost white, and are not 
quite so barbarous as those of the desert, which, perliaps, is only 
owing to the presence o€ the emperor. One day M, de Brissoii 
rode out on horseback with the French consul and American en«, 
voy : they were followed and pressed hard by the mob^ till at last 
they were obliged to dismount, although escorted by a guard; 
' without this precaution their lives would have been in datiger. 
M. de Brisson was struck on the head by a stone, and it was im 
possible to discover the offender. 

A few days afterwards the emperor again ordered the slaves be- 
fore him in the court where he gives his public audiences.. He 
was sitting on a beautiful charger, caparisoned with blue an4 
scarlet cloth covered with gold fringe. Beside him was a squire 
or prince holding a long pole, on the top of which was a piu-asdi 
to shelter his majesty from the solar rays. Behind him stood 
the body guard ia the most profound silence* The looks of the 
emperor seemed to spread consternation around him : indeed, he 
is always preceded by terror; for he orders the beads of several 
of bis subjects to' be struck off, and beholds the execution with 
the most perfect apathy. His will is a law, and. is executed in* 
ttantaneously ; but when a rich criminal purchases his pardon, he 
is never put to death, whatever may be his crime. Aji this - au- 
liience the Frenchmen were permitted lo depart. 
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M. de Brisson and the baker embarked for France; and Sidy- 
Sellem retired well satisfied with the generosity of the consul. 

CHAP. I£. 



ISLE OF ARGUIN. — PORTENDICK. — HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
OP THE ^DIFFERENT NATIONS WHO HAVE OCCUPIED 
THOSE PLACES.— EUROPEAN COMMERCE AND FISII- 

. ERIES.-^CAPE VERD. — GOREE, ITS POSSESSION RY EU- 
ROPEAN NATIONS. ACCOUNT OF THE MANN EKS AND 

TRADE OF ITS INHABITANTS. 

JL HE ships which leave Europe for the establishments in the 
Atlantic ocean^ along an extensive coast of about three hundred 
and' fifty leagues, cannot relay more conveniently in Africa than 
at the isle of Arguin, at which thtiir commercial operations may 
be said to begin. Tile most safe anchorage is at the southern 
point> 'where vessels that draw only ten or twelve feet water may 
approach very near to land. Between the isle and the con- 
tinent is a canal in which vessels of heavy burden, and even fi i* 
gates, may anchor at the spot on which formerly stood the fort. 
"When the Dutch took die place, they regularly fortified it, ami 
built a fort with four bastions and deep fosses. In short, th^^y 
neglected nothing that might enable them to keep perpetual pos- 
session of the isle, but this fort }ias disappeared ; and of all 
their works there only remain two cisterns, w hich seem to hav« 
been respected both by time and men. The largest is ten fa- 
thoms wide,- sixteen long, and about fifteen deep, and is about 
two hundred fathoms from the part co'ntaining the remains of the 
fcioe of the fort It appears to have been dug in the rock, lii 
the midst of this spacious vault is a large well fifteen feet dc cp, 
in which all the waters unite, 'yvhether they proceed from springs 
or filtrate through the rock from the soil which covers it. It is 
asserted that the cistern contains five thousand six hundred rjuid^ 
of water. The smaller cistern is to the north of the first, and is 
an artificial vault dugfike the other by die hand of man,, with the 
a^istance of explosion; The capacity of the parts which receive 
the water is estiinated at half that of the cistern first mentioned^ 
These two cisterns were formed by the Portuguese betvvv^^'i) 

1445 apd I48I, when after the fall of the Norman company 
they first occupied tl^e isle of Arguin. 

• PORTENDICK, 

Portendick is a bay about half way between Arguin and isle 
St. Louis. Its entrance is very difficult, being closed* by twb 
jbumd banks, which have only two pr tliree fathoms of water; but 
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in the middle between the two banks is a passage from tO ip 60 
fathoms wide, and six deep, by the north hank j and from seven 
to eight on the south. Qn proceeding some distance you discover 
another pass, which cuts the northern bank at about one third of 
its length, and contains about five fathoms of water- The bay 
is only six fathoms deep; the bottom is uneven, and it is sn»pQs« 
»ble to remain long here during tlie greater part of the year, on 
account of the heavy sea and breakers which are driven in by the 
wind. The Dutch luive erected a wooden fort at Portendick, 
for which all the materials were prepared at Amsterdam. 

Arguin and Portendick have been disputed by several Euro- 
pean' nations with inconceivable rancour. The Portuguese wer^ 
driven from them, after possessmg them two hundred years, by 
the Dutch, who took /the isle and fort of Arguinin l638; but 
in 1665 they were captured by the English. The Dutch, how- 
ever, retook them in the following year, but lost them in l678» 
after sustaining an obstinate siege from the French. The Fr«ach 
destroyed the fort, carried off the artillery, with every thing elsq 
that was worth rempving ; but the possession of the isle was se- 
cured to them by the treaty of Nimegnen, concluded between 
France and Holland 1678. 

The loss of this factory did a serious injury to the Dutch mer** 
chants, and they resolved to retake it ; but fearing to violate the 
, treaty, they attacked it in 1685, nnder the mask of the flag of 
the elector of Brandenburgh, who had become king of Prussia* 
They then restored the fortifications, and kept^the isle during the 
war, which began in 1688 and lasted till 1698, when it was ter-' 
minated by the treaty of Ryswiek. This war enabled the Dutch to 
renew their alliances with tfie Moors ; and the latter, who were en- 
gaged in the negbciatious, had their warehouses near the cisterns. 

The French company in 17^1, fitted out a squadron atJL/Qrient 
and Havre, to retake that ^valuable possession. It conristed of 
three ships of war, a frigate, and three sloops, with latid forces; 
the squadron was commanded by M. P. de Salvert, who landed^ 
and Ending the Dutch disinclined to surrender, elected batteries la 
attack the fort. He was given'to understand*, that the Moors, who 
were, then numerous, were^determined to assist the Dutch,and pe- 
rish to a man, rather than surrender the place. After a vigorous bom- 
bardment, the Moors finding themselves incapable of farther de- 
fence^ retired during the night, and passed over to the continent* 

The French entered the fort by the same ladder by which ther 
Moors had left it. They fi[>und in it only two negroes, an old 
female Moor, and two children belonging to M. Botb,the former 
French governor of Arguin. The Dutch governor, M. Jan dc 
Wine, volunt^ily followed the Moors, who took with them 
prifi^onejts to the continent, several Fr^ncbraen who resided in the 
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(oti; tbey also carried along with them all the merchandise. The 
French repaired the brcaciies, and M. J. du Bellay, who had 
been appointed governor of the Settlements, transferred the com- 
mand to M. Duvaly wad embarked in the 8({uadron for isle St. 
Louis. Duval was of all others in the service of the company^ 
the hsaA proper for such a command; he was a violent man^ 
cruel in prosperity^ and cowardly and irresolute in adversity. The 
Moors bad been informed that they might come back to Arguin, 
and would be well received, as it was a niatter of much conse* 
quence to attach them to the Frendi interest. Duval, however, 
counteracted these orders, and was guilty of the blackest perfidy. 
The Moors returned with confidence, when this infamous 
governor ordered them all to be massacred. Their bodies were* 
cut in pieces and exposed in different parts, ^ an example to 
their countrymen of the treatment they were to expect. 

'Aftet this horrible execution, no accomnciodation with the 
irritated Moors could be hoped for ; and the Dutch did not fail 
to keep up the resentment of those people towards the French. 
In the mean time, the Moors and pretended Prussians had re- 
tired to Portendick. Duval was supeYceded in his con^mand; 
and the Moors having landed on the island in concert with the 
Dutch, they gained possession of the cisterns, and seized od 
M. Leriche and four other Frenchmen, who bad been sent to 
them with a flag of truce ; and after springing a miiie^which injured 
the fortifications, ' they compelled the French to surrender the 
fortress on the 1 1th January, 1722, when the l^er were oblig- 
ed to solicit the protection of the Dutch, to prevent the Moors 
from cutting their throats. The captors acquired on this occa- 
sion an immense quantity of merchandise. Shortly before the 
surrender, a French vessel' was stranded about five leagues from 
Argoin^ and the crew, eight in number, having effected a landing, 
were seized by the Moorish chief Homar, and instantfy put to 
death. Duv^ became the victim of his atrocity and impruden(!e ; 
for Homar meetii^ with him off Cape Blanco, asbe was return- 
ing hx)me, boarded his vessel, cut off his head, and put to death 
the whole of the crew, sixteen in number, Duval not making the 
least resistance. 

This sanguinary warfare lasted for some time ; the Mo<n*s re- 
venged the outrages they had suffered j and the Dutch obt»tied 
a momentary triumph. 

It would be useless to trace the various operations wfaidi werd. 
incessantly carried on agaim^ these two possessions. M. de 
Salvert in 1724, re-<acquired poaje»sion both of Portendick anc} 
Ai^in; since which, the Dutch have not app'eared as enemies 
in diat quarter. / 

The resiiil of thi» statement is, that^very nation which lias en*^ 
DVRiLNn.] n 
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deavoiired to establish itself at Arguin and Portendick^ ba(l M 
object but to share or monopolize the gtun trade, which the 
French, who were firmly estabhshed in the Sen^al, wished to 
concentrate amongst themselves. Indeed the giun trade with 
the MoorSy was the most important of the o|)erations which took 
place in those roads. The forests of gdm trees are at no great 
distance from the shore ; and the trade likewise consisted of gold, 
elephants* teeth, oxen, sheep, raw hides, and ostrich feathers ; 
besides which, it is asserted that ambergrease was formerly found 
in considerable quantities. But though I made and caused to be 
riiade the most vigorous researches, 1 could never obtain any. 
M. Pelletan, my successor, was more fortunate, nevertheless he 
mentions only a single instance in which he found it^ and that 
was in a different part of the coast ; which proves at least that 
this substance is very scarce. 

The fisheries on this part of the coast are very abundant. All 
the capes, as far as the mouth of St John river, afford shelter to 
multitudes offish, which fiitd plenty of nutriment. Indeed these 
gulphs are like so many vast ponds .completely stocked, with the 
pnly difference that they cannot be exhausted. The Europeans 
derive much advantage from these fisheries, which afibrd them a 
number of seals : the fish forms the chief subsistence of the gar- 
risons, and are exchanged with the Canary and Azores islands, 
9S well as with the Moors on the coast of Guinea. The green 
species of turtle also delights in these roads, and the shell is much 
sought for in commerce. 

When the French directed their commercial operations to'the 
Senegal, they abandoned the fisherises. 

About 30 or 35 leagues from Portendick, and in \So I5v^^ 
lat. you arrive at the mouth of the Senegal. To reach Goree^ 
either from Europe or from the Senegal, it is necessary to pass 
Cape Vcvd, which is the n>ost. western point of Africa; its elon- 
gation into the sea, makes it a vast peninsula. The soil is good, 
and covered with fine trees: it is fit for all- kinds of cultivation, 
and is fertilized by several rivulets ; all which render it very de- 
j^irable for the establishment of the colony. Its trees being al- 
ways green, have given rise to its name, as it is distinguished by 
its appearance from all the other capes on, the co^ist, which are 
dry and barren. The bay of Yof forms a considerable space 
between the point of Barbary and Cape Verd; and the currentti 
set violently mto this bay in a S. S. £L direction. 

The approach of a ship towards this cape is known by two 
mountains, which are called the > Breasts, from an ide» that they 
resemble those organs in foxm. As soon as they are perceived, 
precaution must be taken to avoid a rocky point, which projects, 
about two leagues into the sea, and which causes the ships t^ 
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make a considerable offing to the S. W. in order to double it: 
tbey are obliged to do so, till the two Breasts appear on the same 
line, so that one obscures the other. Thus you arrive at Gape 
Verd, on doubling which, you reach Goree, at a distance of two 
leagues. This cape, from the two Breasts to Cape Bernard, 
Wjas ceded to France by two treaties in 176*3 and 1765, between 
the king Darnel and the governor of Senegal, as well as the villa- 
ges of Daccard and Bin, from which the inhabitants of tlie isle 
of Goree derive their subsistence. 

The passage from the Senegal to Goree is made in about 
twenty-four hours ; but the return is generally longer, from the 
opposition of the winds and currents. It sometimes even takes a' 
month to return this, short distance. The island received its naitie 
Goree, which means '^ Good Road,'' from the Dutch, who ob- 
tained it in 1617 by treaty, from Biram, king of Cape Verd. 
They built a strong fort upon it on a steep mountain to the N. 
W. and another which commandied the creek, and secured their 
magazines. The Dutch enjoyed their acquisition till 1663, when 
it was taken from them by dbe English, td whom this conquest 
was the more important, as they had established themselves in 
the river Gambia : but next year they were expelled from the 
isle by the Dutch admiral de Ruyter, who attacked them with a 
powerful squadron. The French took it from the Dutch in 
1677, by which time the latter had put it into an excellent state 
of defence, and mounted the batteries with forty-two pieces of 
cannon. From that time to the present it has often been con- 
tested; and fallen into the possession of the English, French, 
and Dutch. The English possessed it during the last war. The 
government of the island when the French retained it, was the 
same as that of ide St. Louis; and the religion, manners, and 
customs of the inhabitants of both places are nearly similar. 

CHAP. IIL 



FARTHER REMARKS ON GOREE, . ANB COMMUNICATION' 
FROM IT TO THE SENEGAL. — KINGDOMS ON THE 
COAST OF GOREE, VIZ. CAYOR, BAOL, SIN,. ANH 
SALEM* — CURlOtJS PARTICUI^ARS OF A RACE OF NE- 
GROES. — JOURNEY FROM GO^EE TO SENEGAL, 8CC. 

JL HE commerce of the isle of Goree, extends from Cape Verd 
to the kingdom bf Salem, about seven leagues from the mouth of 
the Gambia; but there is no establishment on tliat part of the 
coast. The three factories of Rufisque, Portudal, and Joal are 
abandoned, the French administration of Goree merely keeping 
88 residents, while they had the island, an inhabitant and a negro. 
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tvho relieved each o^er alternately/ and whose liasiuess was to 
treat for provisions. An establishment was projected at Cahone^ 
a village belonging to the kingdom of Salem, nearly at the part 
where the river Gambia divides into two branches^ the most 
northerly of which takes the name of Salem. It would have been 
very advantageous^ as the Mandingos, from the kingdoms of 
Tonibuctoo, Bambara, and the other states to the eastward, 
come to Cahone with their merchandise. It was not carried 
into execution ; but it is evident that such an establishment wpuld 
at any time be of the greatest advantage, as it might receive the 
commerce which formerly existed between Goree and the nume^ 
rous isles formed by the r iver of Salem. Some inhabitants still 
go to trade at that river, and , always turn tjboir merchandise to 
Wie best account. It was on the banks of this river, that the^fa-- 
mous lump of ambergrease was found, which M. Pelletan ac-i 
quired; I will give an account of its. discovery. 
. An inhabitant of Goree, named St. Jean, a well informed 
inan, one day observed his negroes employed in careening tbe& 
canoe, v^'ith a substance which they had melted, ai^d of which 
they neither knew the nature nor the value. St. Jean discovered 
it bj^ the smell, and caused what remained of the lump to be 
carried home. The whole had weighed upwards of a hundred 
pounds. To shew that this branch of commerce might become 
very important, I shall only observe that M. St. Jean sold the 
substance at from nine to ten francs per ounce, and it was resold 
in f ranee for thirty*six francs. 

Besides the means of commerce which Goree might have on 
tliis coast, it has opened a communication by land wuh Senegal. 
The distance between those two establishments is about forty 
leagues, but it is commonly made in five or sixd^s; and the 
journey used to be one of pleasure to the French merchants, 
who went in parties, carrying with them provisions and tents 
for encamping on the most agreeable spots. The route is now 
so well known, that a sort of barracks have been built as an asy« 
lum for travellers. The greatest difficulty on the journey is that 
of procuring water^ which it is necessary to carnr with one, though 
wells have been dug at different distances. . Milk, however, may 
always' be procure^ in great quantities and ^ a cheap, rate. 

About half way up Cape Verd is a large lake, the water of 
which is brackish, though formed by a rivulet which is perfectly 
. fresh. It is difficult to expl^u the cause of this singularity. 
Spme suppose that the bottom of the lake consists of a nitrous 
earth, which communicates its flavour to the water; while others 
think, and perhaps with more reason, that the sea water filtrates 
. through the ground, aud mixes with that of the lake. But what* 
ever may be the cause, it is remarkable that the water agrees 
eaually wxll with sea and riv^r fisb.> The negroes .take im-» 
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mense quantities of fish between Capes Verd and Manuel, where 
the lake empties itself into the sea; and the vast flocks of birds, 
Mrhicfa live on its banks> also devour quantities of Ash. Amongst 
the birds is a species which seems to belong to th^ falcon tribe: 
they have a brown plumage^ with some white feathers at the neck . 
and extremities of the wings. Their beak is thick and curved like 
0, sickle^ so that the fish which they take cannet escape. They 
have short thighs and claws; and the latter are armed wilh 
strong and sharp naijs. They fly easily^ and keep themselves for 
a considerable time on the surface of the water with the head in-r 
clined. When a fish appears they dart upon it, and carry it oflf 
to devour amongst the re^s. lliey have been sometimes sho^ 
but they cannot be eafen, as their flesh has such a rank and fishy 
taste, and is full of oil. Near this lake, and in several parts of 
the route lately mentioned, are numbers of trumpet birds, whose 
notes resemble the sound of that instrument. They are blacky 
And of the size of a turkey-cock, to which they are nearly similar 
in shape. Their lower beak is hollow and sonorous ^ and it is by 
l&is that they produce the sound described. 

The lake just mentioned is n^med after tiie Cereses or Serays, 
'some tribes of negroes wlio inhabit its banks: they form, ^ in 
every other part where they establish themselves, a sort of demo- 
cratic republic, without knowing the principles of that kind of 
government; but following in this case their instinct and wishes, 
they never choose to acknowlege any master. They live in a com* 
plete state of nature, without any other rules thap what she in- 
spires : they have no idea of the divinity, and are persuaded that 
the soul dies with the body. They go ' almost entirely naked^ 
speak a particular language, which differs from that of all their 
neighbours, and never intermarry with the other negroes, whom 
they dislike to such a degree, that they seem to be as averse from 
trading with them, as they would be from a contagion. One of 
the principal traits in their character is the resentment which* they 
bear for ofiences, which they never pardon : and if they do not 
take vengeance themselves, they transmit their hatred to their 
children, and it subsists in the family till reparation be made for 
the real or supposed injury. In other respects they are a good 
Icind of people, mild atid simple in their manners, and hospitable, 
even to ofliciousness. They give a particularly kmd reception to 
the whites who pass through their country, carefully cultivate 
their lands, and raise a great number of cattle. 

They have a great respect for the dead, whom they inter with- 
out dieir villages, in round or square spots, like those which they 
inhabit. After exposing the body on a bed they plaister tlie 
stakes, which form the square of interment, with a kind of clay^ 
and also encompass it with a wall about a foot thick, w^ch eadM 
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in a pointed roof, and incloses the spot. This collection of bur}'-» 
jng grounds resembks.ahotlier village^ and is often larger than 
the inhabited one to which it belongs. These people do not 
know how to write ; . but to distinguish the bodies which rest iit 
these little huts, they put a bow and arrow on those which con- 
tain the men, while the womeu^s sepulchres have at top a pestle 
and mortar, being the instruments which they use to pound their 
lice and millet. In other respects, as they marry amongst each 
other, and thus form only one family : they have no object in 
Uansmittiug to posterity the i?aines of the dead or tlieir pa- 
rentage. 

The route from. Goree to Senegal is in general woody, and 
the woods contain many banyau-and latane or palm trees. The 
frnit of the former, and the wme of the latter, are too well 
known to need any description. There are also great niunbera 
of a shrub, whose leaves resemble those of the pear-tree, and 
bave an aromatic flavour combined with the smell of the myrtle : 
it communicates its delicious flavour to, the ftesh of the cattle, 
which feed on it in preference to any other vegetable. There 19^ 
likewise a tree wbicb is called the spap<>tFee : its fruit is of the size 
of a small walnut, and the negroes, who use it to wash the- 
cotton cloths which they wear round their waists, beat it be* ^ 
tween two stones to separate the nut from the shells; and it is 
with the latter that they rub what they are about to wash. It 
dissolves eiisily, and . completely <;le^nses the cotton, but bums 
the cloth t this circumstance, however, though serious to the 
wearers, is of great advantage to our commerce, which supplier 
them with such articles. 

In some parts they cultivate tobacco upon a large scale ; for 
the negroes, though they only use it for smoking, consume vast 
quantities* They merely bruise it when ripe, and make it into 
bunches ; and notwithstanding this slovenly w^y of preparing itj 
tlie flavour of it is. tolerably good. 

In the journey to which I have alluded we meet with no dan* 
gerous animals, excepting sepents, which are both large and nu* 
merous, being sometimes from fifteen to twenty feet long, and a 
foot and a half in diameter. It is asserted that these are less 
dangerous than the small ones, which are but two inches thick, 
and four or five feet long : it is, however, remarkable that the 
human species are very seldom injured by these reptiles. To 
observe the sangfroid with which the negroes let the serpentfi 
enter the hovels to creep about, hunt the rats, and sometimes 
the fowls, without feeling the least alarm at their appearance, 
one would suppose that there was a reciprocal contract between 
them to live together in harmony. Nevertheless the negroes are 
sometimes bitten by tbese animals,Qn which occasions the remedy 
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they apply is the actual cautery. When they happen to possess 
gunpowder^ they cover the puucture with it and explode it, which 
produces a scar that draws' out the venom. These accidents, 
however,. are not frequent, and the negroes in general do not ap-^ 
pear to apprehend them. The Cereses, on the contrary, dread 
the serpents, and keep them from their habitations as much as 
possible: indeed, tliey are cont'mually, at war with them, lay 
snares for them with much adroitness^ and, on finding them, eat 
heir flesh, which they think very good. 

The serpents have other and still more terrible enemies, which 
are the eagles that abound thrciighoutthe country: they are of the 
same species as those in Europe, but far superior in size and 
strength. 

We also meet in the journey above desfcribed numerous hordes 
of elephants ; but they do no injury, nor ever disturb travellers: 
and likewise with parties of apes, who amuse by their watching 
and singular antics. Tliere is also an aquatic animal sometimes 
found which the Cereses call bourba. This animal is some- 
thing between the bear and the hog : its hair is short, thin, and 
whitish; and its^ feet have tolerably strong and pointed claws, 
which it uses to climb up trees like the peur. Its head is more 
like the bear's than the hog's; and though wild, it has not a ter- 
rific aspect Its eyes are small and half closed, notwithstanding 
which it is very active. Its mouth is large and furnished with long 
. and sharp strong teeth. It lives almost constantly in tlie rivers, 
notwithstanding which it is ascertained to be amphibious : its size 
is equal to that of a hog about a \ ear old ; and its flesh is fat and 
succulent. 

Several persons have published their accounts of this little jour- 
ney, and they all agree in stating that it is easy and agreeable* 
Indeed, I never heard of the slightest accident happening to those 
Vvho performed it. The travellers arrive uufatigued at the village 
of GandioUe, which is situated at the mouth of the Senegal, where 
they embark in canoes, and proceed to isle St. Louis in two or 
three hours, ascending the river by means of their oars. 

Tlie coast on which the commerce with Goree is established, 
as has been specified in the preceding passages, is divided amongst, 
and governed by, four negrp kings. The most important and. 
considerable of these states is that of Cayor, which is worthy of 
particular attention on account of the influence which its king, 
named Damel, has had in the success or disasters of the French 
establishments in this vicinity. 

. Th^ kingdom of Cayor begins in the province of Toub^ on 
the continent, and is about sL\ leagues distant eastwards of Sene- 
gal> from which it is only separated by some marshes and tl)e isle 
df Sor, It extends along the sea as (ur as the village called Grand 
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Bf^ny, the ftotitier of the kingdbm of Baol. Its continent U 
only a short league from Goree, but it stretches uearly sixty 
leagues' IB the interior. It was joined to the dominions of the 
provinces of Baol in 1695, after a sanguinary war, in which th^ 
latter were conquerors, and possessed both states to the year 
1717* The king gave himself the name /of Darnel^ which is 
the particular appellation of the king of Cayor; but at the 
death of Tinmacodon, the inconvenience arising from so great an 
extent of country being under one governor was seriously felt, 
and the kingdom was again divided, when Amarizone, brother 
to the deceaised monarch, asqended the throne of Baol. 

The royal family of Cayor is called Bisayou-ma-Fatim. The 
king who at present reigns was not the first in' the order of sue- 
cession, hut was elected; but he was. elected without any in-» 
trigue on his part: he took the title of Darnel, and estaUished 
bis common residence at Guiguis, a village about thirty leagues 
from Senegal. After his election, the great people came to pay 
their homage to him, aRd all the ceremonies usual in sudi cases 
were scrupulously attended to: they prostrated themselves at 
some distance from the king s feet without any other clothing 
than a s^imple piece of cloth round the loins; and afterwards, on 
approaching, they bent the knee three times before him, putting 
at each declension a handful of sand to their foreheads. The tfia-» 
rabous or priests were exempted from these humiliating ceremonies ; 
dnd on coming to acknowledge their new sovereign, they merely * 
took the oath of fidelity, which was administered by himself. 

The order of succession to the throne is regulatecUas follows 5 
The brothers of the king succeed him by seniority ; and the childreiY 
of the deceased prince only ascend the throne wh^n there are no 
brothers to take possession of it, a circumstance which very rarely 
happens; but when it does, the eldest son takes precedence. The 
first wife is the queen ; the prince marries her publicly, and the 
festival lasts three days ; nearly all Ins subjects attend it and make 
him presents. The children by this marriage are the legitimate 
children, and natural heirs to the throne; and after them the 
children by the second wife have the right, as well as those of 
the other women whom the king has simply declared to h^ his 
wives. I'he king may also have other women to whom he gives 
no qualification; and their children, who are reputed legitimate, 
may also pretend to the throne according to their age, in case 
their father should die, and leave no children by his first q^een<Mr 
other acknowledged wives. 

I'his succession to the throne in the collateral Hnes is not peeu"« 
Uar to the kingdom of Cayor. It is also the case m that of Ho-* 
val, which is contiguous, .and the kii^ of which takes liie title 
of Brack; but a difierent method is adopted bv the f aottly of- 
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the latter ; as it is always the eldest son of the eldest slider of the 
deceased kiug who succeeds to the throne. These people, who 
in other respects are neither better informed^ nor more polished, 
than their neighbours, think with good reason that by this 
manner of succession^ there is more certainty as to birth-right« 
They apply to themselves, without kaowing the meaning of it, 
the maxim of the Roman laws: " Partus matrtm demonstrat, 
pater vtro semper est incertus'^ ; and it is doubtless this per- 
suasion which causes the law to be religiously observed in the 
country of Hoval. In tlie kingdom of Cayor, on the contrary, it is 
sometimes violated, as is proved by the election of the last sovereign. 
Indeed it often happens that the great men combine together^ 
convoke the people, and appoint to the throne another prince of 
a different family from him who has the right to ascend it, though 
they are always cautious to take him from the royal family. 

The king of Cayor reigns despotically ov'er his subjects, who 
are rather his slaves, as they tacitly obey and serve him: in other 
respects he is neither richer nor better off than themselves j and 
they pay him for his subsistence, a tribute which varies according 
to his pleasure. He is not distinguished either by the number 
of his houses, by that of his women, or by his guards* , The 
jnilitary service near his person, that which takes place in time 
of war, and, in general, dl the jobs or escorts, are performed by 
the subjects at their own expence> and they are obliged to e:^ecute 
his orders, and follow him wherever he chooses to lead them. 

Darnel and his subjects profess the Mahometan religion; but 
they render it scarcely recognisable by a multitude of retrench* 
ments or additions. The same occurs amongst all the African 
hordes, who only agree together on three points, namely, a plu-^ 
rality of women, circumcision, and the respect which is due to 
the prophet Mahomet : on the other hand, each village has its 
particular practices, and turns those of the others into ridicule* 
t Darnel, and the other kings and princes of the Negroes or 
Moors, have the privelege of never being made slaves. When 
they are taken in battle, they are either killed^ or they destroy 
themselves. 

A superstition peculiar to the kingdom of Cayor is, that botk 
the people and the king think that the latter will die in the year 
in which he may cross any river or branch of the sea : hence he 
never goes to Goree, or to isle St. Louis in the Senegal, but ice* 
mains always in his own territories on the continent. 

While I was at Senegal, M. de Boufflers, governor-general of 
die colony, wished to have an interview with Damel, and it took 
]>lace on die 24th April, 1786 The place fixed on was a large 
plain on the continent, called Guyarabop, and which lay on the 
banl^s. of the Senegal; it was inclosed by a fosSe, and its entrance 
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Mf^ defended by an entrenchment ; a tent was prepared in th« 
middle. J^l. de Boufflers proceeded thither in the morning with 
a detachment of fifty men ; and Damely Sfvfao ^as ll^en at Gan- 
diolle^ a village in the southern part of his states^ set o<f to meet 
the French general. This prince had in his suite a corps of ca- 
valry, and a numerous .body of infantry : on reachhig the^ gate, 
he entered on horseback alone^ and was received at the tent by 
the French general. The troops of tins sovereign then took their 
statio(i in tlie plain> and remained under arms the whole day ia 
the most perfect order and discipline. 

The productioas and objects of comiperce furnished by Urn 
country, are^ slaves, who are generally rendered numerous by war| 
millet, of which such quantities are product, tb^t during my 
administration, being charged with the supply of provisions^ Scc, 
I derived enough from it fot our whole consumption, which is im- 
mense; and lastly salt,which isfurnidied by the ine&haustibk pits 
at Gaudiolle. ; 

These pits form the dowry of the wife of Damiel, who is thd 
pckuovyledged queen of Cayor. Kach vessel which comps to 
trade for the salt, pays her a sort of duty, which is not always 
the same, but is agreed on with a delegate whom she sends to the 
spot during the period of the trade, ft is however, in general, 
a piece of Guinea, four piastres, and twenty bottles of brandy, 
for a hundred barrels of salt ; which number of barrels every 
year receives an addition of three or four* The purchasers give 
besides to the queen's envoy a present; in merchandise to the value 
of tliree or four piastres. 

On the payment of these duties, and a few others of a subor-^ 
dinate nature, the women of Gaudiolle undertake to carry the 
salt on board the ships at the rat^ of half a bar. per barrel. Bf 
giving them something more they are induced to smuggle an ad- 
ditional quantity on hoard, a planjuhich ia always adoptedj 
9fid which it is impossible for the queen to prevent. These ex-* 
pences of porterage are paid in iron, coral, beads, and other 
trifling articles^ pn which the merchants gain so much pro^t^ 
that the half bar, which is valued at two livres, eight sous (about 
, two shillings sterling) is not worth to them m,ore than ten sous^ 
9r five pence English, 

, During the time that M* Bru6 was at Senegal, a serioua dis-* 
llHte arose between him and Darnel, during which the formef 
was seized by the negro king, and was in great danger of his life } 
but after many stratagems and much tbreateniDg on the part of 
the French, he regained his liberty; and though by the stipulaJ 
tions in the last treaty of peace with Damtjl, die French wer^ 
to pay no kind of duty for their commerqe, it was found neces-, 
fary qu this Oficasi^'U to make the king a present amounting to 
^0,1T^ livr^S; which was taken in mercTiandiiCc^ vailed AccofiUiig 
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W 0it price wlilch is given for negroes. Tliis reduced Hie ransom ' 
to about TjOOO lirres in actual value, witliont recfcorting the' 
private loss of tlie general, wha was roW><?d of his money, jew-^ 
els, and clothes, which were cgti tM atc d at f),000 livres; besides 
which he was kept for twi?lve days in^ close captivity, without 
being allowed to speak to any one. Since this period, Dame! 
h^s never failed to insist on a very considerable duty every year^ , 
as the price of his good-wiJI towards our nation. The king, 
however, did not escape with impunity on account of the out- 
rage ; for M. Brue on his liberation formed a coalition witli the 
neighbouring sovereigns of Brack, Siratick, BurW-yolof, Bur- 
sal, and Bur-salmn^ and' watched the coasts of Darnel so closely,, 
tbat no foveign vesseiscoukl approach tliem. He likewise seizedr. 
and destroyed all tiie iislting- boats that came out, burned sevieral 
villages, and obliged many others to supply Goree with all the 
Wfood which it required. 

This v\^r hated eight months, and tbe estates of Darnel suf- 
fered by it severely, but stiU no reconciliation took place ; and 
a plati wasiaid for seizing the negro king, and sending him as a 
slave to the West Indies; but at this crins M. Brue was recalled 
to France, to give his ad\ice on tfie deranged affairs of the Afri^ 
c'^n company. A negociation was afterwards entered into with 
M. ]Liomaitre> who submitted to the mo^t hnmitiatiiig term^, 
and undertook to pay annually to the king of Cayor JOO bars . 
of iron for pennission to get wood and water from his territory, 
and to purchase provision. This duty has' successively increased,^ 
atd^ it is now very high, so that it would be dangerous, if not. 
impossible, ta suppress it. 

What I mnf now about to say relative to the Moors, and the . 
customs in the kingdom of Cayor, will apply to all the other states . 
on this coast, the difference between each being too trivial to., 
merit distinction. I shall therefore confine myself cliiefl^ito to- 
pographical details. [ ^ 

The kingdom of Baol, which is the first after C&lpor, be^ist ' 
at the vills^e of Little Brigny, and ends at the river of Serena : 
it is seven leagues from Goree, and has oaly about twelve leagues 
of coast /rom north to south. The king bears the name of- 
Tin. ^ ^ i 

The kingdom of Sin, whose sovereign takes the name of Bur, 
is* still smaller; as it has only eleven leagued of coafet in the same 
dlrectiDO. . 

Tbfi same title of Bur belongs to the 'king of Salmn, .wiiiaise . 
dbmiaions begin at the river of Palmera,> tand end at two dr 
three leagues from the, point of Barra« They run inwards nas*. 
far as where the Gambia separate into two branchesy tbet 
Borthern of which takes t!ie name of the river of Salum. This 
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river divides itself into six arms, each of which 'Contains islaiftfsj 
^bich are inhabited dnd cultivated; but they are fiaid to be un* 
lii^ultbyj particularly for foreigners. 



CHAP. IV. 

OrTHE KIVEK GAMBIA.— ESTABLISHMENTS OF EtJROfEANS 
ON ITS BANKS. — KINGDOMS WHICH DIVIDE THEM. — r 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS. — PRO- 
DUCTIONS OF THE COUNTRY, &C. &C. 

J^ FTER traversing the country which I have just described, and 
about thirty leagues from Goree, you arrive at the mouth of the 
Gambia^ which empties itself into the sea at cape St. Mary on the 
south, and at ^e Isle of Birds on the north. Its width at this 
part is very great, being estimated at least at two leagues between 
the points of Barra and Bagnon. The strait bet^veeIl those 
points is ten or twelve fathoms deep, so that all sorts of vessela 
can go up it. On the left bank of the river is a point which 
contains a large group of trees, amongst which is one much 
higher and larger than the rest: it is called the flag of the 
king of Barra ; and the English have introduced the custom of 
saluting it with several guns, a ceremony which ^^ouid subject a 
chip,. that might dispense with it, to the preatest insults. 

The river Gambia is, throughout its whole couise, of consi^ 
derable width, and its bed is deep and muddy; M^iile its bankr 
are covered with thick mango-trees. It abounds in &h; and 
sharks are very common at its mouth. In the upptr parts it is 
frequented by crocodiles and hippopotami : its depti is so great 
that a ship of forty guns, and three hundred tons, rmy ascend it 
as far as Genachor, situated about sixty leagues fruoi the sea; 
while a vessel of one hundred and fifty tons, can go as far as 
Barraconda, which is about two hundred and fifty leagues distant. 
The tide flows as high as this spot in the dry seison, that 
is, from November to June or July ; but the rest ot the year 
the river is impassable, on account of the inundations caused by 
the rains, and on account of the violence of currenU, which 
overflow the banks in every direction, and carry awa^ large 
trees. 

Europeans have not proceeded higher than Barraconda : it 
appears that hereabouts the course of the river is interrupted 
by a bank of rocks, aiid farther up^ it loses itself for seieral 
days in an impenetrable lake, covered by high grass und 
reeds. From the account of the Mandingo merchants and oi^^er 
negroes, who are in tlie bubit of travelling the whole length ^f 
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Ibis river, as well as from the opiBion of several cele'brated wri- 
ters, there is reason to believe that it takes its source below a 
considerable fall made by the Senegal, which there divides into 
two branches, one of which to the south haa been mistaken for 
the Gambia ; but this error has been controverted by several au- 
thors, and particularly by Muugo J^ark, who has examined the 
place in question, and who asserts that the river Gambia takes 
Its rise from the same qbain of liiouatai^is from which issue the 
Senegal and the Niger. The Gam1)ia begins to run one hundred 
miles to the westward of the Senegal, and continues ittf course 
in the same direction till it enters the sea. 

The part of the coast near this river was, like all the rest, 
discovered by the Normans, who probably formed establishmenta 
along it, which they abandoned for the more rich and perma- 
nent situations of the Senegal and the Gold-coast. The Portu- 
guese then occupied those spots which the Normans had left; 
and it may be seen by the ruins of their factories, and the forts 
which they erected, that they had penetrated very far into the 
interior. The wars in which they were involved with the other 
nations of Europe, at length rendered them incapable of sup- 
porting their power in that part of the world : yet several Por- 
tuguese families remained there, were naturalised amongst the 
inhabitants; while their descendants gradually becoming Africans, 
have spread into the interior, and live on good terms with the na- 
tivesl The latter are the subjects of a multitude of petty princes, 
who all take the title of king, tiiough the territorities of many 
of them are very small. There are no less than eight of these 
kingdoms on each bank of the Gambia, in a space of about two 
hundred and fifty leagues from its mouth. 

The kingdoms situated on the northern bank are, I. that of 
Ban a, which extends e^hteen leagues along the coast; £. Guio** 
canda, v.hich follows it, and occupies five leagues of coast; S. 
Baddison, which fills twenty leagues ; 4. Salum, which surrounds 
the first thri&e mentioned to the iK>rth and west, by following a 
course of the river to the extent of ten leagues; 5. Gniania, 
which comprises only two l^gues of coast ; 6. Couhan, which 
occupies four; 7« Gniani, extendmg thirty leagues along the river; 
and 8. Ouli, which terminates between Barraconda and the rocky 
bank, and occupies nintty leagues. 

These diiferent distances calculated in a right line, form a to- 
tal of one hundred and seventy-nine leagues; to which may be 
added seventy-two leagues for the windings of the river in this 
space, which makes the whole extent Yrom the point of Barra 
tQ( the kingdom of Ouli, two hundred and fifty leagues. 

The eight kipgdoms on the southern bank are that of Combe 
or CosjfihQ, which runs eighteen leagues along the coast, from 
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St Mavt^ff Point m t*ie river C<Hh*>o, frorti i^ tiifA k 1*^1 it# 
nftnie. 4. The kmgdom or ei»|rti*e o( Foigny, which begins aft 
the nvetCambo tfiMl terminates ttt ft)«t 6f Birit&n^ havittg eleven 
l<5(»guB»/a# coaigt, 3v GSeif^eB, wlio^e Hmife *re the fi^i^r <if 
Bint^y aod tbe viii^e Ir&m \(>hith tlie kingd^mi tbkete' it9 name '^ 
it pi>ssc9$e» seven leKgucs of c^aAt. 4. Kiamy which eo^pfi^e^^ 
twentjr. & Qeagri, wliPich bi^s only ten'. ^ GfiainetMi/ ^vhos^- 
eattsirt is-fifteenr. 7* Kiatonchi, ^rhiVh ottewpie.^ forty, d. Toii* 
iTHMta^of th0(8i«yie e^^tent^ and'the kingdora of Cantor, the- limits 
i4 u^bickate not perfectly known^ but- tvhicH must tk at leasA 
twenty leagues of coast. 

. The whole of tfe€S» dKfcrerrt pafis Of the -coait, ealieiilated in 
airtght fine, foritw a uml of onfe- hiiwd»«d' andf wx^-five teagu'^d*, 
t(> which nwy be ^diied^ for ciipes tmd e^ntoorsJo^ the river^ at 
)«a£it eighty-five more; sothat,4Voift tht nioiich of the Gamhiti to' 
the kiiow-fi extremity r>f the kin^om of Cantor, ilie extent Of. 
tfwritory'onjaFcending the sow th^ baivk oP the- Gamfkiai, ih twtt 
hufidred and fifiy Ieagn<3s. ' . 

. W'e possesw nfo terv cinciimsftirtti^) ac'cmmr (Jf tlitse N'egrb' 
states^ u4tichv bcMtevisr^ are netfriy alike. Tho<$e most worthy of 
VQiick af« tbe empire of Faigny^ on thef dottth bHilk, and- the^ 
kingdtHn- of Biirra. on tbe north. The former i» watered by f<)il*» 
rivertfva«d cnrtn^mely fertile: it prochices rice, pulse otM Umd»f 
]>olatQe!s> ant^.abondance of fruitsi its paltrt \tine is escetleilt, 
a)icl ifac' pciopie bieid- otiHtii sheep) goatf^> artd pOnltry. Th^' 
counttyis nncommoniy populous^ the inhabitants are in<fiisttiou$' 
and^df ar commerciiil ttiiu; tJif^y are open, tractiible> awd p^i*.- 
t'w^HflmhitUi'uk. 1'he kinf. sissHmes tl^e titl^ of emperor, and* 
his neighbours not only ackno\f ledge thi« distirtttioit, hot pify- 
Wni artrilAitei He liestowar great attention on the conduct of 
the Iui|^h anti Freticb, who cairy on the com*«e!t:c of the river;*- 
artd when the two nationis are at war in Europe, be^takes^ 
care that they shali norfiglit in his states; but irVca^fe^of hos-«^ 
tUity he taises tbe pint of lim weak^e^t) e^r> of- tho^ who oi'^ 
attacked. » 

. Therkinf^dem of liarra is almost entirfeK p0Oj>te*J'bjr strlir^^riV 
a^ the natives of the country are there only t4[*win riuittber. Th^> 
gfeatest gopidution is' that of the MandingOs or JVIahdirfg.^ «b^ 
called fi om the name of their native country Maiiditt or Man-*- 
dingtte^ which ia situated. ationt fourhundted lesignes to tbeeast, 
and is prodigiously peopled, as-is^ evident (roiA the vii^t narA^ef^ 
of. ainves which it furnishes every yettr, as»Wfeii as frttiti th^^oOi- 
lonies^ which frequently proceed from it to extend the^f a^iVe* 
industry to other quarters. It was thun that there art-ived irf th^ ' 
kingdom of Barra those who are consid^t^das-ntitivea and who 
bft^'e: pQSsessi d iliQnisel\ea' oi the supreme' p^1^'br;4lMd<tbe'Wb6le<^ 
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^f ^^ Ooaimer<9f ; the ting and hi0 great men being MaiMliagos^ 

Tb^y a/f dw Pl^y *i^?U infprmed p^t spns in the etat^ ; for dwy 
kii«(^>v Mp(m( ev^r)^ U»iiig> and can v^9d mid write. Tb«y hava 
p(iMi42 schppU, in Hbkh th<$ Murabot^, "^ho. ari^ tht; inaKter«^ 
^acli ike (^hiMlif n tl|^ Arabic tonguip; tb^ir ]e9«ori9 ^te writteu 
fn small pieces i>f ^'bite wpod; but tlify give tb« iwt^fotetice tu 
di^ ipper which we have kitrptjuc^d amongst tbem. Wbea they 
know tbf alcoraoy they obtain the titlt; i>i' doi^urB. 

it ^i) r^iparkabld tliat'the Maudingosj, wlio have al) conae from 
a republicHB i^tat^^ have formed uotliiog byt mvmt elms y/har-* 
^ver they have estgblisbed tbemselveii; but ibey have nut invt^stod 
Iheif kiugs with uiiIiinitQd aiithority. Ou ail importatit ucca^i<Mi9 
^^iie grjui:!?^ are obliged to cot^voke a meeting of th« wiwst old 
W^» by ^'bosie advice th^y act> atid without wbidt they can nei-* 
|her d^cjftr^ w^r H(?r make peace, 

{b all i\\^ large town^ the people have a chief magists^te whi> 
^ear$ the n^^ft^ of akaidq, and whose phicc is hereditary: his dot/ 
is iq preserve iwder, to receive the tribute an posed upou travellers, 
9Zid to pr^fide Qt the sittings of tlie tribunal of justice. The jyrw- 
fiction is Qomposed of old men who are free; and their meeting ia 
galled a pulaver ; it holdi^ Ha fittiogi in theopoa air, and with much 
foleinnjty, TN affairi* «hich are brouglu for discusaioi}, arc 
i^uve^tjg^t^d v^'iih much carulour; tlie vvitnessfes are puUlicIiF 
heard; and the decisions. generally excite the approbation of both 
p'^rti^ai. • ' . 

Thty ha^ no written laws, but decide on th.e casea according 
(Q th^ir 'ancieut ^gystoms; nevettbekas they sometimes have ro 
^qorsieti:) tlie ^ivd insUt¥tes» of Mahomet, and when the koraii 
4qes not apije^' to them sufficiently per^ipicnoius they con^jtit a[ 
conmien^ary ei^titkd Al bchai'ra, which coutiiins a complete ex- 
position of the civit ^nd criuiinal laws o^' Islami^iii^ Tltey bava 
a^^ugst |h^m pe^pie w ho e:Keircis^ the protes^ion of CQ«i»^iior3« 
^r interpreters, of tJi^ laws, and who are allo^ved to plead either, 
£L>r the ^cuser or di« accuiiud> u^ at Kv>i'op«aH tribiinals : thesa 
a^g4'v- lawyers are Mahonie^aus, and ha vie, or {ireteud' to have» 
studied, wuU parti<putar atteiAtiaii, the injUtntioiis of the piophet. 
\i\ the ^rt qf chicanery thL>> Q<|ual ttie laoat acut« pWader^ of 
- c^iiiligc4 couiitt^ries. 

Tbt^se people 1(^11qw thel-wa of Mahomet, ofwdiich Aey ara 
rigid QMt^,rv<:^^&: in^at of them ]st<i^hiqr drink. wi«e, nor spnilii) 
and all fast with the utniost rigour dtw i<^ the mai'adaii ox kuu 
'fhey breed no hpgs, becaujse tVi» law* tocbid the eating of ibeic 
iJesJ) X ihojj^h tl)ey njight sell ihem ta great advantage. Tiieji 
%! e v^ry aifoctipiK.t^ amongst thettiseUes, and always as«6t eacj^ 
q^her^, Xijij-^nqt itMderstqod that: they, m'4k«. slaves,, aS: tbi^^py- 
u.thmeu is only decreed by tLo king^ aud chiefly agamst tbv 
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great peoptewho are guilty of crimes. In other respects they are 
more polished than the rest of the tiegroes; are of a mild charac* 
ter, sensible, and benevolent: all virhich qualities may be attri- 
buted to their love for commerce, and to the extensive travels 
in which they are continually engaged. The ease with which 
they cultivate their lauds proves their industry; they are covered 
with palm, banyan, fig, and other usefiil trees. The people iiave 
but few horses, though the country is well adapted to breeding 
them ; but they have a number of asses, which they use for tra- 
yellix^, and their territory abounds with wild buffalos. 

The Mandiiigos are particularly industrious in making salt^ 
which they do in a peculiar manner. They put river water in 
the halves of calabashes, or in shallow earthen pots^ and expose 
it to the sun, the heat of which produces clrystak of salt, the same 
as in ordinary pits : for the water is always much impregnated 
with the saline principle, as the sea mixes with it a considerable 
way up the river. In a short time after the calabashes have been 
exposed, a cream of fine white salt is formed on the surface^ 
and this is taken off three or four times; after which the vessels 
are filled again. They have also very abimdant salt-pits at Joal 
and Faquiou, and their produce forms an important branch of 
trade: they load their canoes with it; and ascending the river as 
far as Barraconda, they exchange it for maize^ cotton stuffs, 
ivoi^, gold dust, &c. 

The great number of canoes and men employed in this com- 
merce gives great influence and respect to the king of Barra. 
Indeed, he is the most powerful and terrible of all the kings of the 
Gambia; he has imposed considerable duties on the ships of all 
nations, each of which, whatever may be its size, is obliged to 
pay on entering the river, a duty equal to about five hundred livres, 
or nearly 211. sterling. The governor of Gillifrie is charged with 
the receipt of these duties, and he is always attended by a number 
of persons who are very importunate : they are incessantly asking 
for whatever pleases their fancy, and pursue their demands Witb 
such ardour and perseverance, that to get rid of them the navi- 
gators are almost always obliged to satisfy th^ir desires. 

The Mandingos are above the middle size, are well made^ 
robust, and capable of bearing great fatigue. The women are. 
stout, active, and pretty. The chjthes of both sexes are of cot- 
ton, which they manufacture themselves. The men wear draW" 
ers, which hang half way down the thigh, and an open tunic, 
similar to our surplice. They have sandals on their feet, and 
cotton caps on their beads. The women's dress consists of two 
pieces of linen six feet long and about three wide; the one it 
phiited round the loins, and falls down to the ancle, forming » 
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}ahd of |>islticdat ; while the otheniegligently covers their bosom 
tind shoulders. 

Their iiabitatiotis like those of all the other negroes, are small 
and inconvenient huts* A mud wall about four feet high, over 
TVhich is a conical •opening made of bamboos and strav^, serves 
foriiie residence of Ae rich man, as well as of the humblest slave. 
*¥ke furniture is equally uncouth i their beds are made of a bun- 
■dlcofTee^fe placed <m pickets two feet highland covered with a 
HKitforanox^s skm; a jar for water, a fe%v earthen vessels for 
'boiling tbeir meat, with some wooden bowls, calabashes, and one 
-or two slools, form the whole of their household goods. 

All the Mandingos in a free state have several wonjen ; but 
tbej cRRDot marry two j^isters. These women have each a hut ; 
<While adl tlie hovels »belonging to one master are surrounded by 
» lattiOe-w ork of bamboo made ^ith much art: an assemblage 
•of this kind is called Sirk, or Sourk, Several of these enclo- 
«wes, separated by.«arrow paths, compose a town ; but the huts 
«re placed witJi much irregularity, and according to the caprice 
of the person to whom they belong. The only point to which 
Iiiey4ittend is to have tl>c door in a south-westerly dh'ection, that 
it «iay "admit the sea-breezes. 

Ill each town a spot is set apart for the assemblies of the oM 
tnen ; it is enclosed by interlaced feeds, and generally covered by 
trees which protect it from the sun. Here they discuss public 
•ffadrs «nd try causes ; the idle and profligate also resort hither 
te smoke their pipes and hear the new^. 

In fieveral parts tliey have missourates or mosques^ where diey 
tneet to say ti*e prayers prescribed by the Koran. 

H*e popoiiition of the free Madingos forms at the utmost^ 
tibofit one fourth (rf the inhabitants of the country which they 
Ji^cHpy. The remaining three fourths are born in slavery, and 
iiave fio iiope of -escaping from it : they are employed in all ser- 
vile labours ; but the free Mandingo has no right to take the 
iifeof liis slave, nor to sell him to a foreigner, unless he has been 
pUblidy tried, and decreed to deserve such a punishment. The 
^isoners of war, those imprisoned for crimes or debt, and those 
who are taken from the centre of Africa and brought to the coast 
for 6ale, have no right to appeal, as their masters may treat and 
dispo^ of Ihem according to their fancy* 

Another part of the population of the kingdom of Barra, is 
composed of the descendants of the Port^iguese families who 
remain in the country, and of whom we have already spoken. 
' Such persons, or rather those who take the title of Portuguese 
(for all the Mulattos, and even men who are almost black, call, 
ihemselves Portuguese, and to doubt their origin is an affiont 
tliey do «ot pardon), profess the catholic relijjioD; . and have 
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. churches and priests in different parts. They are recognized by 
their costume; they wear a great chaplet suspended from th« 
ueck^ a very long sword by their side^ a shirty a cloak, a bat^ and 
apoignaitJ. 

Some of these people devote themselves to commerce and 
a<2;riculture, and are generally adroit, brave, and enterprising. 
They acquire property, live happily, and are much esteemed; btit 
by far the greatest part live in the most complete state of idle- 
ness, and in consequence of being poor, addict themselves 
-to thieving; they also pass their time in the most disgusting state 
of libertinism, and are equally despised by the Mahometans and 
.the Christians. 

The industrious part of th^se people proceed.to the top of the 
river in the canoes or boats of the country, and generally perform 
such voyages on account of the French, who entrust them witk 
merchandise, and pay them liberally. They have sometimes 
been attacked in their voyage, but tliey always proved that they 
Inew how to defend their liberty and property. They have also 
learnt from their ancestors never to pardon wrongs nor injuries; 
and if this be not a precept of their religion, it is a command of 
their fathers which necessity justifies. 1 am of opinion that it is 
possible to employ with great advantage these men so inured to 
the climate, to Uavel over, and make discoveries in the interior of 
Africa. 

The Portuguese build their habitations according to the plan 
of their ancestors, by which they are more solid and commodious 
.than tliose of the Negroes : they raise them two or three feet 
above the soil to ^ecur^ them from the damp, and give them a 
considerable length so as to divide each house into several cham- 
bers. The windows they make are very small, in order to keep 
out the excessive heat of the climate ; and they never fail to build 
avestibule open on all sides, in which they receive visits^tak^ their 
meals, and tratisact their business. The walls are seven or eight 
fttt high, and, as well as the roof, are of reeds covered on both 
sides with a mixture of clay and chopped straw : the whole is 
coated with plaister. They take care to plant latane or other 
trees before their houses, or to build them on a spot where such 
trees are growing, in oVder to enjoy the refreshing shade which 
they produce. The king of Barra and the greatest people of 
his kingdom have similar places of residence. 

On the. banks of the river Gambia may also be found thre« 

' nations of Africans, namely, the Felups,. Yolofs, and Foulahs. 

All these people are Mahometans, but they have retained the 

stupid, tliough innocent superstitions of their ancestors. The 

real Mahometans they call KafirSj which means infidels. 

Tiie Felups are of an indolent; melancholy, and slovenly cha<« 
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racter : they never pardon an injury, but transfer their hatred X6 
their children as a sacred inheritance, so that a son must necessa- 
rily avenge the offence received by his father. At their festivals 
they drink a quantity of mead, and their drunkenness almost al- 
ways produces quarrels : if on these occasions a man lose his life, 
his eldest son takes his sandals and wears them every year on the 
anniversary of his death, till he have had an opportunity to avenge 
it ; and the murderer seldom escapes this determined resentmeht. 
TheFelups, however, notwithstanding this ferocious and unruly' 
disposition, have several good qualities ; they are very grateful, 
have the greatest affection for their benefactors, and restore 
whatever is entrusted to their care, with the most scrupulous 
fidelity. 

The Yoloft are activ^, powerful, and warlike; they inhabit a 
part of the vast territory which extends between the Senegal and % 
that occupied by the Mandingos on the banks of the Gambia. 
I shall speak of them more fully in the description which I shall 
give of the Senegal, and in which I shall include some account 
of the different people who inhabit its banks. 

The Foulahs have a complexion of a rather deep black colour, 
silky hair, and small and agreeable features; their manners are ^ 
mild, and they lovo^a pastoral and agricultural life. They are 
dispersed through several kingdoms on the coast of the river 
Gambia as shepherds and farmers ; and they pay a tribute to the 
sovereign of the country which they cultivate. They are natives 
of the kingdom of Bondou, situated between the Gambia and the 
Senegal, near Bambouk : they leave their country in large bodies, 
^ in search of distant territories, where they can extend their in- 
dustry ; and after making, what they conceive, a fortune, they 
return to enjoy the result of their labours. 

To recur to the establishments which have been formed by 
Europeans on the river Gambia, it should be st^ed that the 
Portuguese replaced the French on that river, and that the for- 
mer were succeeded by the English. They established them- 
selves at a distance of fourteen leagues from its mouth, on a little 
isle not more than seventy or eighty fathoms in length, by forty 
or fifty in width. They built a tolerably strong fort flanked by 
three bastions, and constructed several redoubts on different parts 
of the isle; but in the war from 1688 to 1695, several attacks 
were made on this settlement by the French with various success, 
and which ended in a convention for a permanent neutrality be- 
tween France and England in thai part of the world. ITie pos- 
sessions of the French were confirmed by the treaty of 1783; 
and at present the only post which the French possess in the 
Gambia, is Albreda on the territories of the king of Barra, to 
»bom they pay a duty of 810 livres. It is a possession at the 
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mouth of the river "whkh will never be pf any great impGrtaneen 
as nothing can be procured by it but what escapes th^ activity 
of the EngHshji and that of course is little, The EngUsh have 
no fort in this quarter, nor does it appear that they have any in-» 
tention of building one; they have, however, four factoFi^s witfa-i 
out fortifications, one at GilUfrie, a little town on the northern 
bank, opp^asite St. Jaques; another at Vintain, on the souther!^' 
bank, and about two leagues fromGillifrie ; and two more, which 
will be subsequently mentioned. 

The Fehips, a savage and unsocial iiation of whom I hav^ 
spoken, carry to Vintain a great quantity of wax, wl^ich they 
collect in the woods : the honey is consumed amongst them, aa 
they n^ake it into an intoxicating drink, which bears a great f e-r 
semblance to the mead of the Europeans; The country which 
they inhabit is very extensive, and produces ^a quantity of ricCj^. 
with which they supply the persons who trade on the rivers 
Gambia and Casaman§ai they also seU them goats and pouItry^ 
at a moderate price. • 

The third English factory is at Joukakonda, about six days* 
navigation from Vintain, ITiis is a very mercantile town, and is 
entirely inhabited by Negroes aed English. 

The fourth is at Pisania, about sixteen miles above Jouka* 
konda. It is a village built by the English in the states of the 
king of Gniagnia; it serves them for a factory, and is only inha-t 
bited by themselves and a few domestic Negroes ; they here carry 
on a trade .in slaves, ivory, aiKi gold. This village is situated in 
JWi immense and peculiarly fertile plain, and is covered with wood^ 
The cattle get very fat from the richness of the pas^ure^ and tha 
inhabitants raise them in great numbers ; they also employ them-, 
selves in fishing, from which ihey derive much advantage, ancj 
have a number of well regulated gardens, in which they grow 
onions, potatoes, manioc, pistachios, pompions, and other useful 
pulse. Near the towns they cultivate on a large scale, tobacco^i 
indigo, and cotton. Their domestic animals aie the same as in 
Europe : they have hogs which live in the woods, but vvhose flesh 
is by no means good; poultry of every kind, with the exception 
of turkies ; and red partridges and Guinearheiis 9re abundant. 
The forests are filled with a small species of gazelle, whose flesh 
is perfectly good. The most common wild animals are the 
hyaena, the panther, the eliephant, the tiger, and the Hon. The 
ass is the only beast of burden which is used in this part of Africa. 
The art of employing animals in labours of the field is unknowDj^ 
for every thing is done by hand. The principal aratory instru* 
iheut is the hoe, whose form is diflferent in every district. The 
free Negroes do not till the ground, as this labour is performed 
exclusively by the slaves. 

The commerce is carried on by the Negro courtiers, ysfho cgre 
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Icaoiim by ibepatae «if the SIat6e»; these are free Negro^ wbo 
poHsess considerable influence in the country^ and whose priiv- 
ci(>al enapIoyBient coosiste in- selling the slaved: they procure from 
the centre of Africa. They likewise fuFoish the Negroes on the 
cod9t with native iron> odoriferous guin$^ incense, a«d schetoulou^ 
or vegetabk butter^ which I sliail afterwards have oceasioo to- 
8^ak of; and. take in exchange salt^ which k a tsLtt and valuable 
COBiniodity int the interior. 

The English are not established on the river Gambia ferth<» 
up than Pisaaia; and here their trade is not very extensive, as 
their exports do not. amount to more than ^00,000 French 
francs^ (about SO,OOOL) The Americans have attempted to send, 
some vessels to this quarter on commercial speculations. 

The olyects of trade here are the same as on the other jp^arts 
cf the coast, Hamely, gold, elephants teeth, slaves, wax, miUet, 
oxen, sheep, poultry, and other articles of subsistence. Slaves^ 
however, form the principal object; but at present not above 
1000 are annually purchased : they cost from 450 to 600 francs 
each, which is the ordiaary price of a man of a healthy cousti- 
tution, from sixteen to twenty-five years of age. The Europemi 
merchandises given in exchange are, fire-arms, ammunition, iron 
work, spirituous liquors> tobacco, cotton caps, a small quantity 
of broad cloth^ Uiukets, India gpods, glass-work, and other 
trifles. 



CHAP V. 

COMMUNICATION BY LANJ» ]»£TW3BN ALBEB^ik JkHth 
CACHAUX. — T!>ESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY. — MAN- 
NERS, CUSTO-MS, AND BELIGiaN OF ITS INHABITANTS* 
— ARTS* — }EXTRAOBI>IN ART S|»ANIAR$>i'— DIFFERENT 
VILLAGES, &q. 

Notwithstanding the dif&cuitie» which the factoiy 

of Albreda had to encounter from the operations of the English 
established up the river, it nevertheless acquired a diegre^ of in^ 
portance from the industry of the persons employed in it. The)} ' 
ibrcned connections with the villages situated aloBg the. rivera that 
emptied themselves into the Gambia, and extended their vievm 
as far as Cadiaux, the principal establishment of the Portuguese 
at the river of St. Domingo^ with which they opened a commur* 
nication by Ia?id, 

They first arrived at the river of Bintan;, the mouth of which 
is on the left bank of the Gambia, about a league above the old 
fort of the English. Vessels enter it without fear of grounding, 
lit any season-of the year, though they generaHy profit by spring 
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tides ; and when these fail, they use the oar or arc to^edf, Th^- 
banks of this river are. very agreeable, as they arc to the right 
lined with hills that are covered with large ^ees, while the left 
contains extensive and beautiful niead6ws. ^ 

The village of Bintan, which is the ordinary residence of the' 
empi^ror of Foigny, was formerly of more importance than it is 
at present ; it is situated to the right of the river, on the declivity' 
of a hill, and covered with fine trees, which protect it from the' 
snn. Almost all its houses are built in the Portuguese style. The 
(French have a factory in it, as have the English; and both 
parties live in an amicable manner under the protection of the 
emperor. When, however, any difficulties arise between them, 
this prince never fails to assist the side that is the weakest. 

The population of the Portuguese at Bintan is considerable ; 
they live at their ease; their houses are large, good, and well- 
furnished, and they have a decent church. The Negro inhabitants 
of this part are the Felups ; they speak a language pecuKar to 
themselves, and are idolaters. Those who live up the country 
or at a distance from the Europeans, are almost savages : tliey 
hunt other Negroes that pass through their territories ; but they 
respect the Whites, and make it a rule never to offer them the 
slightest insult. ^Those of Bintan or its environs who are occu- 
pied in conimerce, are gentle, frank, and civilized ; they like 
«trangers, are always ready to render them ^service, and are* 
candid and honest in their coramerciardealings. 

About seven leagues from .J3intan is the village of Gereges. 
The French atid English formerly had factories here, but they 
are now abandoned : the Portuguese have/hoMi'ever, estabKshe# 
themselves in this village in great numbers. The country is in- 
tersected by a numi)er of little rivers; and journeys as weH as 
commerce are here performed by water. The king of this little 
state resides about a quarter of a league from Gereges; his houses, 
and those of his women, officers, and slaveS;^ form a large village; 
nuhich is built without order or regularity on a level soil well 
covered with trees. The houses are surrounded by several pali*- 
sadea formed of large piles, ten or twelve feet high, and each 
door is, according to custom, very low and narrow. 

The subjects of this prince are reputed brave, and adroit in 
the use of arms. The English Jiave more than once experienced 
the effects of their skill, particularty on an occasion which 1 shall 
describe. They had some misunderistanding with the alquier of 
Gereges and the officers of the king. The English complained 
to the prince aiid asserted, that as he had not done them justice, 
they would do it to themselves. With this view they armed and 
manned the largest vessel which had entered the river, and seemed 
by their preparjilions as if they intended to land and ravage tha 
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"country, .as they came to anchor opposite the village. The 
prince^ far from being alaiitied at this expedition, asseipbled his 
troops, and dispersed them in ambush along the river ; when, as 
soon as the EngUsh begun the*attack, the Negroes opened, and kept 
up for several hours such a rapid fire of musquetry, that several of 
die enemy were killed and wounded^ and their intentions rendered 
•abortive. 

The j^ing commanded in persdn, and when he saw that the 
^English could no longer appear above deck, he ordered his troops 
.to cease firing, and ranged them towards the sliore in a threaten- 
ing position. The result was, that the English were obliged to 
weigh anchor and let their vessel drop down with the tide. An 
accommodation was then set on foot^ wbich the English ptir-^ 
4:hased dearly. 

. Besides the Portuguese, two nations, who difi^er in their man- 
.ner and lai^uage, inhabit this state : they are the Felups and the 
•Bagnons, or Bunions. The character of the former I have al* 
reany explained ;. for they are the same here as in the empire of 
Foigni. The Bagnons are of a mild and gentle disposition, and 
are attached to a commercial intercourse with foreigners; they 
are also brave and industrious. The women are mild, economi- 
cal, and much attached to their husbands and chUdren ; perhaps 
indeed, the world does not contain more industrious females, as 
they voluntarily devote themselves to labour from their youth. 

The king of Gereges and his negro subjects are idolaters. 

Pasqua, a large village of the Bagnqns is next to, and about 
ten leagues distant from Gereges;. This journey is commonly per- 
•formed by land and without danger. The country is well culti- 
vated, and those lands which are capable of inundation produce 
rice, while the4>ther parts afford millet and all kinds of peas: 
ihey also grow immense quantities of gourds and water-melon^. 

The ox&a of this country are excellent and uncommonly lai^e, 
probably in consequence of the pastures being abundantly rich 
in fine and tender grass; the sheep, however, are not so good, as 
ihey are very fat, and their flesh has a strong taste. Poultry, on 
the contrary, succeeds well, and is very fine. 

All the houses are sl^eltered from the excessive heat of the 
jun by large trees called cheese trees, m hich are always in leaf 
while their branches are susceptible of any direction. 

This country abounds in bats, which are generally as targe as 
pigeons: their wings are very long, and are furnished with five 
or six pointed hooks, by means of which they ^x themselves 
togetlier from the branches of trees, and hang down like large 
, parcels of any tiling thrown over the boughs. Of all volant 
fmimals, this is the only one which has milk to nourish its young ; 
it is eaten by the Negroes, On tbe road to this village there 
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may be observed a kind of rotmA pyramids of eaitti^ 90tti6 ot 
ivhich are about seven feet bigh : they resemble the moutifnenti^ 
mised to the meniory of the gre»t men of 4he cottHtry ; but they 
are iq fact the bttikliogs of ants^ and are as firm and compact as 
if they were foriaed of mortar^ On breakhig them> a mifititude 
of ants fiercely issue out, and endeavour lo pumsh the- diifturbers 
of their repose. These ants are whitish, and about the size of a 
j>arley-coni : then* nests have only a smgle apertutie at atbont one 
^ird of its be^bt ; and tbe ants attain it by means of a >path> 
"which ruiiB rotind the pyramid from the bottom to the etitranee* 

Pasqua, which means the tree or pavilion of tlie king, is a 
Tillage not remarkable for the number of its inhabitants^ as i4^ 
population does not exceed 300 persons, including the Portu- 
guese, who are about one fourth of the number ; but it is ii»- 
jportant on account of its political distinction. The king keeps 
ID it a garrison of 100 infantry to awe the neiglibouring etatefii; 
mid protect the Bagnone from the eifterprizes of the savag'e Ee^ 
lups. This garrison is charged with exacting tjie tribite iiif)fK)s«^ 
ed by the kings, und with punishir^ the vagabonds. The village 
is surrounded by six rows of pallisades, comparatively fastened 
together by six traverse beams, and dtey iire kept in good repair : 
it is ^situated on the bank of a little river called St. Grigou, but 
ttluch is in several maps called Pasqua. 1'his driver is not wide^ 
but is very deep, and contains plenty cyf ^h, though crocodiles 
abouad in it, and destroy immense numbers : its banks are fertile 
imd agfeeaiUe. 

About a league from Patqua, and^ on the bank of the same 
river, a Spaniard frbm the isle of Cuba, caUed Don Juan Mai* 
donado, had taken up his residence in a charming house, all die 
environs of which were delighticii. Tlie land m^hidi was tiot in 
tillage, formed vast meadows interspersed wilb bowers of palm 
And other li'ees, which presented a most charming appearance. 

The house of this Spaniard was large and convenient, waa 
aorrounded by eight or ten huts occupied by his slaves, and the 
svhole was enclosed by a quadruple wall of piles^ the innermost 
of which was ten feet bigh, well teri;aced, and sopported by two 
raised ways, with four platforms, each oft' which contained two 
pieces of cannon. Don Juan lived peaceably in bis fortress* 
and was esteemed and respected by his ne^bbours: be was rich 
and did much good, but h^ had no wife. 

At this residence travellers were cordially received and feafted« 
The people of the country do not agree with respect to tbis ex- 
traordinary man; some say that he left several children, heirs to 
his virtues and solitude. He Tived in the most intimate way with 
several Negresses, without being attached to any one of them by 
the ties of marriage. Otheis assert, that, he had no childKen; 
that the king inherited his property, and that he left his ordinary 
residence to return to Spain. r^^^^T^ 
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The Kfigroes of this country are hjiifijbamiiBeny and th^ per-* 
form tb/eir op^r^tians m c^denca with the sound of drums: the 
spades which they use, are made of wood, shod with ft small 
nb of iron; this serves theip to root up weeds, open the grot|nd, 
1^^ cov^r tlie s&Eidfi which they sow. 

From It^ie jbesideiitce of ]V|al4onado to James's villagej is about 
ibreeidays journey, a distance which isgreeably performed by land* 
Ai this village, a greater quautity of .wax i^ procured than ^t any 
Olbar fi^rt of tiip pravince : the Portuguese alone byy here more 
Ib^u 50Qcwt.>ev^y year. A market is held iu it tM^ice a week, 
wbiilier itbe. Negrpes of the eiivirons brjng the wax for sale; the ^ 
Poriiigfiese buy it by wholesale, melt, ariji purify it, form it in- 
to cakes, md ^end it to C^^baii^, wliere the m^igazines are e^ta-> 
blislied; from hence they ship it on their own accountj or sejU it 
to Siirppeau A^erch^gnts who send i^ quest of it. 

The native iohabitants of J^mes are j^eloups stfid idolater^s:; 
they are adroit mi civilized ; and their nianners arie softe^ied by 
tlieir cpn^jsOierce and conj^i^ectionji wi^ foreigners. They apkoow-* 
ledge no sovereign, but Uv« under the pacific republican govern* 
i^ntof their eldi^rs ; their lands are righ apd well cul^iv^tedj 
^Uj^ they have no oth^r agricultural inaplements than wooden 
spaces, shod wilb iron, a|id having long bundles. 

Wilb r^pect to the couutry, it is impossible for one to be more 
agreeable ; it abounds ^n p.£^lm and other large tree^. The Porr 
tugueae live here in ea.9y circuiP9taQQes^ aiifi have hau4some an^ 
coi»^teiiieut houses. . li is reii^arkable that die ^^u^uitpes arf ' 
];]aof.e Buiiierous here tliap in.apy otber part of Afriqa; they qgur 
sequeatly ar^e a great iaconv^nieoce to the i^£^itai»ts. 

The river of C{|sa.man;a is about a league distaait froip tbiis vil^ 
k^ ; it atopties itself into the sea, to th^ liorth of the river St. 
Uumii^o; its water is 4eep Enough to bear large ships; but 
there is a bar at its mouth wjbich is very difficult and c^iigerou9 
4o pass, ,as it can only be cleared by canoes or i^iQiall craft, and 
VbBVier without davg^. Both baid^s of this river ace ^habited bjr 
SMageaod cmel ^elups^ who will not hold ai;iy co/nmMnic^tioii 
with the whites, au4 <ar<e always at war w.ith tb^ir neighbours. 
Their country is interspersed with rivers, or rather with torr^nts^ 
4vihidh|>i:oceed froiw a lake that is forpaed by the b^avy rains, but 
iii4)ich is dry in the fiue season. At the rainy period the yvhple 
Qountry resembles a A^ast xnarsh. • 

A few leagues up this riyer, is the village of Gruipguin: it }$ 
lejbg^ited by;the Portuguese, whp carry on aconsiderable comnderce 
ia wax; &»* this piivilege they pay a duty to the king^ and are 
^stnucfa masters in his states^ he is himself. This piiipce and 
a}l<hiss«ib^ectsia'e idolaters, and sp^k a. peculiar language. The 
i^Uof :thb .^strict AS Ji^t and .v.ery d<;h« Ajifiti ^^ iinevnmAR^ 
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miraerous in this part, and commit shocking ravages; but tfiey 
are themselves grievously tormented by the bees, with which the 
country is covered. . • 

' The next Portuguese colony is Cachaux ; it lies near the rive^ 
of St. Domingo, about twenty leagxies from its mouth. Thi» 
establishment is in the territory of the tribe called Papels, an 
idolatrous people, whose principal god is a little statue, which 
they call Chine, and to which they sacrifice dogs. These Ne- 
groes are of an intrepid character, but they are treacheious, 
ciuel, and vindictive ; they are almost always at war with their 
neighbours, and even with the Portuguese, who, to secure them- 
selves against their incursions, have surrounded their town on the 
land side with a strong pallisade, supported by some batteries, 
at which they always mount guard to prevent being surprised. 
Their houses consist only of a ground floor, but they, are large 
and convenient ; they are covered during the rainy season with 
the leaves of the latane tree, and the rest of the year with sail- 
cloth, which secures them from the operation of the sun, or of 
moitsture. This change of covering is indispensible, because in 
the dry season the leaves would take fire, while the, sail-cloth 
would not keep out the rain. They have a church, the duty of 
which is performed by a curate and a few priests ; and there is 
Kkewise a convent inhabited by two or three Capuchins. All the 
Portuguese catholics and their priests are spiritually dependent 
6n the bishop of St. J ago, one of the Cape de Verd islands. 
tifie Papels or natives have a part of the town to themselves, 
which, they exclusively occupy : though they remain idolaters, 
they have adopted nearly all the customs of the Portuguese, 
Outside of the pallisades nothing is to be seen but swamps and 
fields of* rice, the produce of which is not equal to the consump- 
tion. Oxen and' cows are very scarce and dear in this part, and 
Ihere are neithi^r sheep, hogs, goats, nor poultry, though they 
might be bred with great Facility. The town is not supplied 
with water, so that the inhabitants are obliged to fetch it from 
the distance of- a nnisquet-shot from the pallisades, and almost 
always with an escort, to prevent their slaves from being killed or 
carried off. 

The political, civil, and military government, rests with a go- 
venor, who is caUed a captain-major ; he has under him a lieute* 
nant, ^n ensign, and an aid-de-camp, as well as a receiver of 
the duties, a notary, and a few Serjeants who act as clerks. The 
garrison contains thirty European soldiers, who are charged 
#very three years ; it is generally composed of men who are sen- 
tented to banishment, and who are absolved on their return ; 
ihey are obliged to work for their subsistence> as they have 
IpiU^dy any allowauce. The inhabitants form a sort of miUtia| 
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ii^lio dS the duty of the place and maintain order : nevertheless it 
is dangerous to go out at night; and the players on the guitac 
are often the victims of their nocturnal perambulations. 

Nearly all the Portuguese in Africa are of mixed blood, that 
IS, mulattoes; but they are so black, that it requires a, good 
ktiowledge of colours to distinguish them from Negroes. 

These people take credit to themselves for being jealous, and 
carrying that passion to excess : tJhey keep their women extreme- 
ly close, artd the white ones in particular are never allowed to go 
out in the day time, not even to mass. The women of colour 
have rather more liberty ; they go out in the day time, but they 
ore wrapt up in such a manner, that nothing can be seen but 
their toes and one of their eyes. At visits, the women are never 
seen nor even spoken of; for to enquire after a ladys health, 13 
the greatest injuiy that can be done to the Portuguese in Africa, 
llie daughters of the Papels, and indeed all th^ girls who are 
slaves, are more lucky; they are not watched so closely, but 
are allowed to work in the houses, and go out to market, or. 
wherever their busine^js calls them : they go almost naked, hav- 
ing only before them a little aprbn about a foot long, and six or ' 
seven inches wide,' with belts of different coloured beads, ear- 
Tings, and fringe round their loins. When they are married^ 
they wear a piece of cotton cloth, which covers them from the 
waist to the calf of the leg. 

ITie Portuguese of Cadhaux, and all those of Africa, eat meat 
only once a day, which is at dinner time; in the evening they 
eat fish and vegetables, both of which they procure in abundance, 
atid almost for notliing. They begin every meal with fruit, of 
which they have plenty which grows naturally, as well as of the 
kinds which require a little care to cultivate. ^ 

Their commerce is carried on by barter ; for gold and silver 
are not current. The articles of exportation are, slaves, wax, 
ivory, and gold from the mines of the interior ; those of impor- 
tation consist of wine, brandy, wheat, flour, iron, glass, cop- 
per utensils, arms, powder, lead, gun-flints, cottons, shoes, hats^ 
fiilks, combs, hardware, mirrors, &c. In this traffic the Por- 
tuguese employ three or four vessels per year, ^ybich come to 
them from Lisbon ; but the principal part of the commerce is 
carried on by foreigners, 

. At this settlements are the finest trees in Africa, whether for 
their size, height, or the value of their timber. It is not rare 
to find a single tree, which will cpake a canoe large enough to 
carry ten tons burthen, and twenty or thirty men. 

The Papels naturally like the sea, arid are good sailors; the 
Portuguese employ them in all their expeditions. Although' 
some change may have taken place in the Portuguese settlements. 

Q % 
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sinct^ I resided in Africa, yet that naturalij»d nali6n Exists 
tfie same spot, and has lost none of its customs, 

CHAP, VI. 

nti i ■ 



or THE ISLES OFTHE BISSAGOS AND THEIR iKttABlt ANTd, 

RECEPTION Of M. BaOE ON THE ISE OF CAZEOUt.— 

ACCOUNT OF A PIRATICAL EXPEDITION. — COSTUME Of 
THE PEOPLE OF CAZEGUT. — PRECAUTi6ns TO BE TASEM 
ON TRADING WITH SEVERAL OF THE IflLANbS.-*-«AN- 
GUINARY AND THEACHEltoUS CHARACTER O? THU 
PEOPLE. 

V/N passing the mouth of the rivers of Casamanga and Stt 
Domingo, you meet between Capes Rouge and Verga, with it 
ferge deep gulph, in which are several isles of various siies, iHd 
inhabited by different tribes. You first observe the archipelag6 
of the Bissagos, which takes its name from die people who m^ 
habit its islands. 

The French after discovering these spots, abandoned them oq 
account of their wars in Europe. The Portuguese who ttriia* 
bited the isles of Cape V^vd, succeeded them, hvit were to5 
weak to maintain the possesion. Tlie descendants of the firrfk 
colonists, who are confounded with the aborigines, still live ther« 
in a humiliating and precarious Condition; notwithstanding whith, 
they pretend to be sovereigns of those isles, and have at different 
pericKls built several vilbges and forts ; bttt the French havfe paid 
little respect to their pretaided r^ts, a«d have established fac-^ 
tories wherever they pleaded. 

The Bissago isles are about eighte^ or twenty in inimb^ ; 
the most considerable are Casnabac, Galline, Cazegut, Carachcji 
Arangueua, Papaguaye or Parrots' isle, Formosa, Babachoo^ 
Bisague, Ouarangue, Jatte, Bwssi, BouHbon, Bissaux, Bulaoii^ 
and a few others which are less known, because they are lesa 
frequented. Of those which I have specified, the la«ft two ar« 
the m ost important. 

The archipelago of the Bissagos is nearly fifty leagues h\ 
length, by an imequal width. The isles are ewclosed by a largfe 
chain of rocks, between which and the vA^s of Jatte, Bussiji 
Bissaux, and Bulam, which are near to the continent, is a canal 
three or four leagues wide, and in no part less than one league; 
it generally contains ftorh eight to twelve fathoms of water, witii 
a muddy bottom. There a^re several natural harbours in these 
islands, which contain all |he materials necessary fqr forming 
esteiblishments. 

tBach of fhese isles is governed by a chief, who assumes tho 
title and authority of a king; these petty princes are independent 
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ef each otber^ and sometimes male war amongst ihenselreSii 
but tkey more frequently unite against the Biafares, who are 
their greatest ^lemies, and whom they have expelled from Bu* 
lam. They have canoes lai^e enou^ to carry from twenty^ve 
to thirty men with their arms^ which are sabres and darts. 
' The BisSa^s are large^ strong, and robost people, though 
they feed only upon shell and other flnh, palm-oil, and the ihA 
of the palm-tre^; they sell to Europeans the millet, rice, a^ 
otl^r vegetables which they produce. They have an extreme 
likmg for brahdy, which they drink in great qualities, and whicii 
IS sold to them at a high price; indeed their propeasity for thia 
liquor is wo great, that it renders them fiirious and unnatural. Am 
aoon as a vessel appears for the purpose of selling tliat articl<^ 
they alwa}^ quarrel amot^t themselves about who bhali obtain 
the greatest quantity, and be first served. The weakest oo these 
occasions become the prey of the most powerful. The fatlier 
teils his children ; and if the soti can seise fak father and motber*. 
.he conducts them to the Europeans, and barters them for bra»* 
dy; be then gets drunk, and continues sq as loi^as the qiuintitf 
will last, at which his relatives have been vaitied. 

AH these peojde are idolaters, and naturally cruel. Tkef 
cut off the heads of tihe^ men they kiU« drag their bodies diroogk 
thestreets, scalp litem, di^ thesbns with the hair on, and omameiA 
their houses w ith diem as a proof of their bravery and victories; 
l^ieit* envious character renders SKicide very frequent amon^ 
them ; die least chagrin induces them to ^m timr r«^ against 
tkeit own persmi^^. Th^ bang tjiemaelires, jmnp from predl^ 
fic&i, and drrow themselves' into the sea, wkilie ^ most brave 
amongst them terminate their existence with the poniard. 

Beside tiiese general characfeers, there are distiB^^iie traita 
iMioingst the iisdiabitants of the di€Serent i«3es : tbftt of Formosa^ 
liie Sbost ^eastern of the 'vi'hole, is planted widi the itnest trees, 
"K^iidi they consider as the residence of gods. They give a de* 
lightful aspect to the island, "whidaf however, ii» timnhahited. 

The ide of Oalline dUid that of CasDabac, are at the inead ef 
the bank; they are pospnlous and fertnle; tbek ahoves aboa»i 
in £^h, and th^ contain pienty 6f fresh watm*. Nothing it 
tRraaithig amongst the inha^tants, but an induabrbus di^positaoA^ 
to reader them a socisi race. The isles in general are very isr« 
tile, and capaiyie of «up^oiting large colonies. 

The isle «of Ca«^ut is one of &e moat extensive^ being %m 
leagues long %' two wide ; it is sm?rounded by banks find jsiboalsit 
4^cept at ^its N. E. andS. W.ipoints, wliore vessels can anchor 
in perfect safety. Zt abounds in fruit and timber treea, as^wett 
^Hs in rice, pmmiiktns, peas^ and every species of ciilinaiy^^Kegeta^ 
blea. The Negroes are idolaters^ and sacrifice cocks to their 
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rfvinity ; in other respects, they arc very sociable and honest ui 
their dealings. The trade which they carry on with the Euro-. 
peans has refined their manners ; and they have learned from 
the Portuguese the manner of building large and convenient 
houses. 

M. Brue visited this island, and received on board his ship 
the greatest person belonging to it, except the king, to whom 
be was^ a near relation : this prince, accompanied by only two 
Negroes, came with great confidence pn board the French friga^^ 3 
he had only a piece of x^otton round his loins, and a hat on his 
head; while his hair, which was almost red, was gre^^scd with 
palm oil. He saluted M, Brue very civilly, took off his hat to 
him, and said, through his interpreter, that the island was at hia 
disposal. While they were in couversation with this prince, and 
'were making him drink brandy, a canoe arrived from the island, 
Jiaving on board five men. One of the Negroes came on board 
holding ft cock in his left hand and a knife in his right : he fell 
••on his knees before M. Brue, then rose, and turning to the east, 
tut bis cock's throat ; he tlien went upon hb knees again, and 
scattered a few drops of the animal's blood at M. Brue's feet* 
He performed tlie same ceremony at the masts and at the punip^ 
and then presented the cock to the French general : the lattcy 
wished to inform himself of the object of these ceremonies, and 
was told by the Nc^rO) that the wise men of his couutry consi-* 
dered the whites as the gods of the sea, and that the mast was a 
divinity which caused the vessel to walk; white the pump was a 
miracle which made water rise, whose nature it was to fall dovvii. 
^hese Negroes retired on the approach of night ; and M. Bru^ 
promised the prince that he would visit liim next morning. 

He went according to his appointment, when the Negro prince 
received him on the shore, gave him his hand, and led him to hia 
house, which was about 300 paces from the sea : it was large» 
built in the Portuguese style, and white- washed within and with- 
out ; it had an open vestibule at the entrance, was surrounded 
with large palm-trees, and had convenient articles of furniture, 
including very neat chairs and stools of black wood. After offer« 
ing M. Brue refreshments and palm wine, he led him to another 
building, about fifty paces farther : this was a chapel^ with an 
filtkr and benches, and a bell was attached to ^ tree before the 
door. The prince ordered it to be rung, and said to M. Brue» 
who was singularly astonished at what he saw, that he had built 
this church himself for the use of the Christians who might wish 
to settle near him ; that he was no Christian, but that he loved 
them ; and that if some priest would come and live with hinij^ 
be would let him w^nt for notliiog. M* Brue promised that k^ 
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would send Vita a priest and some Frenchmen to livfe on th^ isle 
iinder his protection. 

• The king resided about a quarter of a league frorri this spot, 
and M. Brue was presented to him by the Negro prince; \vh<3r 
received him in a gracious manner. He was a good looking old 
man, with a grey beard and white hair; he had lively eyes, a 
handsome mouth, and a majestic air. His cloathing consisted 
onjy of a piece of cotton and a hat, which he took off to «aliit© 
M. Brue; he then offered him the land which he desired, to 
form an establishment, and promised to protect "him againsl: all 
Enemies. He added, ^^ I liave forgotten all that has passed be- 
tween one of my predecessors and a Frencli pirate ; because 
faults are personal, and vengeance should not be extended to those 
who are innocent," 

' The following were the circumstances to which the Negro 
king alluded. In 1()87, a Frenchman named Delafond, stopped at 
tlie island to barter some goods, and had reason to complain of 
the inhabitants, who stole some of his property. While he was 
thinking how he should revenge himself, a French ship of war 
arrived; and he proposed to the commander to conquer and 
pillage the island of Caz6gut. The attack was resolved on, and 
200 men were landed, who carried every thing before them. The 
king of the island at that time was invested and burnt in his huts ; 
while his subjects flew to the woods and mountains ; so that only 
ten or twelve were taken out of 2000 or 3000, who formed the 
pulation of the island. 

This unfortunate and cruel expedition did not, however, inter-* 
rnpt the commerce of the French* Delafond had recourse to 
so many artifices, that he persuaded the principal people of the 
island, that he had taken no part in the attack, but that the death 
of the king, and the desolation with which it had been attended, 
were caused by a chief of pirates, on whom all the crime of the 
expedition was at length thrown- 

The king having promised to' forget this outrage, M . Brud 
felt inclined to accept his offers, and made him presents, which 
he much admired ; amongst which were two casks of brandy. 
. The king's house waa neither so fine nor sq well furnished as 
that of his relative ; but it had some chairs and tables, l^he 
king invited M. Brue and his suite to dinner, and gave them veni- 
son, beef^ and mutton, tolerably well prepared. They drank 
Yerygood palm wine; and after dinner they smoaked'and drank 
brandy,, on which occasieo the king caused M. Brue to smok^ 
outof his own pipe. This was really a royal .instrument, both 
with respect to its length and capacit[}r:i| the tunnel was five feet 
long, and the bowl large enough *to bohl,a quarter of a pound o( 
tobacco ; it was well qitaamented od&ido; 
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The^liog presented two cocks to M. Brue. In iTus coudtryi 
»tch a present is the most distiugjLiished that c&n be made ; as it 
k a sort of sacrifice in favour of the person who receives it* 
Soan afterwards the French ^fficef left the island to visit Bussi^' 
•f whicb I shall have occastion 16 speaks 

The women and girk of Cazegut wear no covering, but a sort 
of belt in tlie form of fringe> which is^extremely thick^ and made 
of rushes; it surrounds their loins, and reaches down to their 
kiiee^. Tlie rest of the body is generaiily ti^ed, except when 
tile wind blows from the N. £. at which time the cold^ to which 
Iheyai^ very sensible, obliges tliem to put a similar covering 
Fotttid their neck ; this ^fends tbeir arms, and fails down to the 
belt^'in the shap^ xnf a cone. Some of tJbem wear a third b^it 
round the head, and which falls ov^er their shoulders^ They or* 
Bament theiBiselves with bracelets of copper and tin, which they 
put on their arms and legs ; and they always rub their hair widi 
p^Im^rl, to make it red, fat, and soft, which with them is dift 
highest degree of elegsmce. 

In general, bath the men and women are of a good size^ 
ami well skspod ; (ttvsir skin h of so ftoe a black, that it seems 
li^e polished marble. The features of dieir face are agreeable ; 
lliey haire neither the thick lips, nor pag nose, which seems the 
characteristic . of the Africans ; and they possess a degree of wit 
ftnd address wluch wjsasld^ render them skilful in the arts, if they 
were less idle, and if liheir happy disposition could be cultivated; 
Tlieir character, which is naturally proud, renders slavery msup-f . 
|)cjn(ahle to then^i^ ^paiiiculariy out of tWr own country; and 
tl^ene is nodiing which they will Aot usdertake to rid themselves 
of it; u4)6Q therefore they are emiiaiiied as slaves, too mnch 
precaution x:iauiot be taken to present them from revoking ; for 
when that happens, the wemen^re as t^rriUe as the men. If 
the W^hii^ne^cUhe jsiig^est mteaas pf security, diey know how 
to profit by it : they murder them, sedxe the vessel, and make to^ 
wards the coast, where they^neratty mn (he shipiiground, and 
AensQve themseWes bysMfimming. 

The ide of Jatte in not more iban^en leagues l<mg« Its re-^ 
Auction would not be difficuk ;, and it is asserted to be one pf 
the most agreeable of the jfiissagos. ^ 

Theisle of Bussiistotfae westoftiiat of ]dieiBisfiaitx,froim which 
it is separated by a knge^anddeep chavmel. The entiJance on 
the south side is xlungeraus, on. acoauttt.«f dioals fwhiph x:overjar 
good purt of its width. It is nlmcieit as large as that of the fiis^ 
saux, sibounds in iine Inees, and coBtaios many riff idets, vtdiidh 
run' into tlie sea . The ii^habitimts <are (Bapals ; ^ bnt, as diey haver 
jRot been civilized by commerce, Ihev are wicked, ireachecous^ 
and addicted to thieving^l iSfhe intt^Qr oitheislaiid ia^unkiuik^viiy 
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fcecause voyagers have not a sufficient opinion of the inhabitantf 
to expose themselves in going over it ; and even in procuring 
from them provisions and refreshments, it is necessary to secure 
oneself from insult. This isle has two ports or roadsteads, in 
which ships can anchor and be secure from the sea winds. The 
old port is to the north, and the new one is to the south. 

To the north of the isle of Bussi, and on the other side of 
Ihe canal on the main land, is a tract of country ten or twelve 
leagues long, which is inhabited by Negroes, who are called 
Balantes, and who are remarkable for holding no intercourse 
whatever with their neighbours, either on the continent or the 
isles, They allow no one to enter their country, never give their 
daughters in marriage to the other Negroes, and very seldom 
allow their sons to unite themselves to foreign women. They 
are idolators ; their government is a sort of republic, adiUmis^ 
tered by the elders of each canton, who form a council. They 
have slaves; but the free Negroes never attempt each other's 
libierty. In other respects they are wicked, cruel, and all of 
them thieves. Their iarms are saguayes, arrows, and sabren. 
• In their battles these negroes are daring, rash, and furious : 
they respect no flag ; and all ' nations have occasionally been in* 
suited by them. Notwithstanding they are often victorious, y«t 
they are more frequently defeated ; but their natural ferocity it 
always the same. They never abandon their piracies ; and thut 
the navigation, near their territories, is alwaya attended with 
danger. 

These people are tolerably industrious ; at lea«t we judge so 
ftrom the appeafance of their country, as we pass along the coasts 
They trajfic by carrying to their neighbours, and even to foreign^* 
crs vyho enter their roads, rice, mjllet, culinary vegetables, oxeR> 
goats, poultry, and particularly gold, Th6 quantity of these 
diffierent articles which they annually bri«g from their country, is 
a sufficient proof of its fertility. It is a generally received opin^ 
ion, that the gold which the Balantes sell, is obtained from 
mines iti the interior of the country which they occupy ; and 
tfiat this is the reason why tfiey refuse to let any person enter it : 
they are aw are that this precious metal excites the envy of the 
Europeans, and that they would expose themselves to expulsion 
or slavery, if they were to admit those nations amoi^st them. 
They pay a tribute in gold to the king of Casamanga, and some*^ 
times give thin metal for such merchandise as plea&es them, or 
for which they Save great occasion. An cunalysis has been ma^ of 
this goW, and of that from Galajn, the result of which has proved 
the former far superior to the latter, and even to that of all the 
cotratries to the eastward. Several circumstances contribute t0. 
strengthen the opinion^ that the coudtry of the Balantes containjft 
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gold-mines ; and it is not impossible for an European nation ta 
possess them by the means of address or of force ; but the for- 
mer should be employed in preference. 

The Portuguese, in 1696, united to their forces 300 Bissaux 
Negroes, and undertook an expedition against the Balantes : they 
eflfected a landing without opposition, but the time was not pro- 
pitious^ as they began their operations in the rainy season ; and 
at the time of the action their arms and ammunition got wet, 
and were rendered unserviceable. In this disaster, which they 
ought to have foreseen, they were' attacked by the Balantes, and 
pursued with a fury peculiar to people who fight for every thing 
which they hold dear : they were, therefore, completely defeated 
and obliged precipitately to re-embark, leaving the field strewed 
with their Negroes and their own people; while all their ammu-i 
uition and baggage fell into the hands of the enemy, who have 
ever since been far more insolent. 

Several Europeans who have since had the imprudence to land 
amongst these Negroes for commercial purposes, have been plun- 
dered and assassinated ; it is, therefore, found to be more wise 
to trade with them without quitting one's boats, and to be cau- 
tious that the tide does not leave them aground ; for, on such 
occasions, which have often happened, these people without 
caring for the numbers which they may lose, attack the Euro- 
peans with singular fury, so that it is impossible to resist them. 

When soch accidents as have just been alluded to are foreseen 
and provided against, the merchants inform the Negroes of their 
arrival by the discharge of a cannon, on which they come down 
to the shore, and the king is almost always at their head. The 
interpreter then lands with «peciniens of \he merchandise, and a? 
bottle of brandy for the king, or the greatest personage present : 
tlie canoe which conveys him ought to be well armed ; and im- 
mediately after landing him, it should retuni tq i\\e vessel. These 
people always receive a master of languages with proper respect. - 
Presents follow their mutual comphnieutSj and they then agree 
about the slaves, ivory, See. He at length returns to the shore'; 
a signal is made for the canoe, and he re* embarks, pbeserving ^he 
same precautions as on landing. 

The slaves and other merchandise, are conveyed on lioard the 
European ships by the canoes of the comitry. Ah soon as thtgy ap- 
proach, the whole creVv'S of the vessels take up arms, the gunsi 
ere primed, and the matches lighted ; the canoes come along side 
one at a time, and only a very few Negroes are suffered to board 
at the same time : if they disobey, these orders, they are fired on 
vvithout hesitation ; otherwise they would not fail to possess 
themselves of the ship, and murder all the people it might con- 
yu^» Pfi sucli an occasion, the Europeans cannot be too alert ; 
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fbr if they shew either weakness or pity, they are lost. Not 
only the'captain, but none of the crew ought ever to go on shore, 
for they would tliereby rashly expose themselves to slavery or 
loss of life ; and in the former case their ransom would cost more 
than the entire cargo of the ship. 

About twenty-eight years ago> a French vessel arrived at the 
Bissagos for the purpose of trading ; but running aground off 
one of the isles, part of the crew were massacred, and the rest 
maoe slaves. Amongst the latter, was a man named Constan- 
tine, wiioiii M. de Lajaiile, who was employed to reconnoitre 
this archipelago, found at the Bissaux in 178^, and from whom 
he received some particulars of the country. 

On the 3ist ^December, in that year, M. de Lajaiile cast an- 
chor before the isle of Jatte, and disembarked in his canoe, fol* 
lowed by four armed boats ; he first met vvith five or six negroes 
who AYere watching cattle on the strand. Soon afterwards about 
iOO unarmed iiihabitants came forward, and advancing to M. de 
Lajaiile, several of them took hold of his hand as a token of^ 
friendship. They were followed by a much greater nunxber of 
the islanders who were not perceived by the crew, and vvlio issued 
out from the bushes. They suddenly attacked him, seizeid him 
by the body and limbs, and endeavoured to confine him ; but 
being a powerful man, he disengaged himself, and the boats, by 
hring amongst jhe assailants, favoured his re-embarkati<in* M. 
de Carbonneau^ however, who came to his assistance, w^as 
\younded by a musket and a sabre ; in consequence of which he 
died six days after.* These events affoid a recent proof of the 
ferocious character of the people who inhabit several of the 
islands in this archipelago, and of the contempt in which they 
ought to be held. Notwithstanding all these difBcultiesj and the 
risks with which they are attended, we do not hesitate to trade 
with them ; and in exchange for slaves, ivory, wax, gold, and 
other articles, which they procure for us, we bring them yellow 
amber, 4jai2e, and serges made to imitate cloth, or dyed of two dif- 
ferent colours, one. on each side. We also convey to them a 
quantity of brandy, bells, red and yellow woollens, linen, glass 
work, fowling-pieces, powder, &c. This commerce, however, 
is veixconfincd ; but it might be carried on to a great extent if 
a nuniber of ships were to proceed together on such a specu- 
lation. 
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CHAP. VII. 

©F The BISSAXJ^C island, its discovery, fiSXABLtSf^- 
MENTS, PRODUCTIONS, &C,— RELIGION, MANNERS, ANJ> 
CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS. — OF THE PEOPLE OF 
THE BISSAGOS, THEIH TREACHERY TOWARDS EURO- 
PEANS WHO TRADE WITH THEM; AND CAUTIONS TO NA- 
VIGATORS, WHO ATTEMPT ANY INTERCOURSE WITH 
THEM. — FERTILITY OF THE BISSAUX. — PRIVILEGES OF 
THE KING OF THAT ISLAND. — HIS CURIOUS METHOD OF 
PUBLISHING HIS ORDERS. — MANNER OF TAKING CAP- 
TIVES. — CEREMONY AT THE DEATH OF THE SOVEREIGN. 

X HE isle of the fiissaux, which is situated E. and W. of cape 
Rouge, between 17 deg. 28 min. long., and 1 1 deg. l6 nmi.iat* 
at its south point, was discovered by the Normans in their early 
expeditions, who establish themselves upon it and traded with 
the natives. The decline of their affairs at length obliged them 
to abandon this establishment, and the Portuguese took posses- 
sion of it ; they derived great advantages from this island, though 
^ey hacT but a few ships which traded with jt, and these qiily 
came at long intervals. But the advantageous position of this estab- 
lishment in the centre of the great number of fertile and popu- 
lous islands, containing large navigable rivers, which were csma- 
ble of affording an easy coniniunication with, the interior parts 
of them, and a knowledge of what it had formerly produced, 
and which was amiually at least four hundred negroes, five hun- 
dred quintals of wax, and three or four htodred quintals of 
ivory, induced M. Brne, who in 1697 was govetnornor-general 
at Senegal, to re-establish the French factory. 

M. Castaing, who was employed under him, was selected to 
execute this project: he repaired to the island with a good assort- 
ment of merchandise, and was well received by the king of the 
country, who granted him some huts in which he took up his 
residence with his escort. He succeeded to great advantage in 
the trade whiqh he carried on; but having lost many of his 
people, and those who remained with him being dangerously ill, 
he returned to Senegal in 1699* and complained to the go- 
vernor, that the Portuguese, who remained in the island, had 
compelled hira to pay them ten per cent on his articles of 
trade. 
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M. Brue in consequence resolved to go himself to the island 
with forces capable of overawing bpth the Portuguese and tjje 
negroes; and in March 1700, he came (o anchor before the 
Portuguese fort, at the point of Bernafel with seven ships of 
war. Tlie Portuguese governor wishird to prevent the Freoch 
from landing ; but the menacing attitudes of the French vesseky 
jsoon inc(uced him to come to an understaivling with diem; 
and M. Brue demanded an audience of the king of the islaad, 
which was granted him. The king received him in the most 
humble manner, and sacrificed an ox to him, dipping his fingers 
in the blood, and touching with them the hand of M. Brue, a 
ceremony, which amongst these people is considered as a mark 
of eternal alliance. Tlie result was was, diat he gave him leave 
to establish a factory or houses in any part of his dominions, and 
even offered to accommodate liim with his own places of r^i-* 
dence till the French establishments should be built. 

Tlius tl>e French regained their footing upon the Bissaux; 
and M* Brue, after leaving a guard, a factor, and other bfiicera 
on the island, returned to Goree and Senegal in April 1700* 

The isle of the Bissaux is from thirty-five to forty leagues in 
circumference: its appearance is agreeable, and its soil rises 
insensibly as far as the centre, where summits of moua« 
tains are found which are level, and from which issue several 
springs that fertilize the country. The ground is throughout 
. planted with trees which form the most delightful and refreshing 
arbours; and we everywhere meet with orange-trees of a size 
and height, which are truly asto^shing, as well as lemon-trees^ 
cheese-trees, aiul banians. The soil is deep, fat, and extremely 
fertile; it produces abundance of rice, and two kinds of millet^ 
the straw of which receives so much nutriment, that it resem- 
bles young trees. They also have good harvests of a small 
grain similar to the millet, which is uncommonly white, and 
with the flower of which they make a thick soup or porridge, 
which the negroes eat, after du»solving in it a quantity of butter 
or fat. The Portuguese have plant^ manioc in these parts^ 
which grows well and e^Bfords excellent flour. The Negroes^ 
who ^re naturally idle, qat it after" roasting it on dieir embers. 
Palm-wine is the general drink in this country. Oxen here are 
of an uncommonly large si^^, snd tjie cows as well as short* 
l^g^d goats ai:e very fat, and give abundance of milk, lliere 
are, however, neither sheep, bogs, nor. horses: the labours of 
the last metitiotied animals are performed by the cows, who 
cafry easily, and naturally gp at a jog-trot. A hole is made in 
the cAftilage of the nostrils, through which a cord is passed, and 
this serves for a bridle, by which diey are governed without 
trouble. 
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' tV lA the exception of the European establishments, ive fid* 
t*here see a collection of houses go considerable as to deservfe' 
the name of a town, burgh or \iUage> though tlie last appellation 
might be given to the palace of the king, which M; Brue saW 
iRfhen he visited that prince, and which was about three ([uarters^ 
of a league from the Portuguese fort. 

; This^ palace is formed within a wall made of straw so com- 
pact, that it appears at a distance like an enclosure of stone ^ 
at the door is a guard of twenty-five or thirty soldiers atmed with 
sabifes; bows and arrows. On entering, you first observe a kiiwi 
of labyrinth of banian-trees with tolerably neat huts, whicli 
form the residency of the king's women, children, domestics aud 
rfaves. In the centre is a large court entirely shaded by a single 
orange-tree, which is so thick, and its foliage so compact and 
extensive, that it forms a sort of roof-Work. The huts which 
belong exclusively to the king surround this court, and their 
tBthhety together with those which are in the parts already 
mentioned, and the extent of the ground on which they are 
built, present the appearance of a village enclosed within a 
wall. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

\lheti this king has an lnter<^ie^v with Europeans, he is gene- 
lally clothed in the dresses which he has obtahied from theiii ; 
tilt on other occasions he, as well as Lis subjects, appears in no 
other dress than a piece of cotton which goes round his loins and 
Langs do\tn to his knees. The costume of the women consists of 
a simple piece of cotton which coders them from the vvaist down-, 
wards, and they wear ornaments, such {is collars and bracelets/ 
of beads and coral. The girls go entirely naked, aitd several of 
them have their bodies tattoed with floS^ers and different figures 5 
but as soon as they are married they take to the cotfoii. The^ 
king's daughters appear in the same manner as those of his 
SB&iects. 

llie king of the Bissaux and all his people are idolatofs; but,- 
so extravagant is their religion, that it is impossible to give an^ 
idea of it. Their principal idol is a small figure, which they 
call Chine; but it is difficult to know who^he is, whence he comes, 
or what he is good for.f* This deity hoWever is not exclusively 
adored: for eiery individual adopts for his god whatever his. 
imagination presents to him. . They have consecrated trees to 
which they make saicrifices, and whieh they consider either as 
gods of, or as the residence of divinities : the animals sacrificed 
iM-e dogs^ cocks, and oxen, which they take great care iu fat- 
tening. After these sacrifices, they cat the victim to pieces,* 
and the king with his attendants, as well a?i others who are pre- 
sent, take a portion and eat it, leaving the gods nothing t^ut 
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,fte horas, which are bung on the branches of the frees, and 
left there till they di-op by cofruption or decay. They never ixor» 
dertake any importaut affair without consulting these deities. 

The isle of the Bissaux is divided into nine provinces, eight 
of which are governed by officers who are appointed by tlie king„ 
and who themselves afterwards take this title in order to give 
tliat of emperor to their sovereign. This prince when he issues 
orders or makes known his will, uses a woodeti instrument which 
is called bomhaJon, and which is much like a ship's trumpet, 
only longer and biggfer.: by striking it outside with a mallet of 
hard wood, it produces a sound which is heard at a tolerable 
distance; and men being stationed with similar instruments, at 
intervals repeat the number of strokes as fast as the sounds arei 
conveyed to them, and thus transmit the orders of their sovereign!; 
for every otie knows what is meant by any number of strokes and 
the comparative force with which they are given. 

By means of this- instrument, which may be considered similar 
to our telegraph, tlie will of the prince is made known and 
promptly executed throughout the island; and those who refuse to 
obey the orders which they receive, are immediately made slaves. 
This political punishment serves to keep the subjects to their 
6uty, and to form a part of the revenues of the king, who «ell« 
the slaves for his own emolument. 

This prince has a singular method of acquiring' property; ii 
is only necessary for him to accept the gift which any individudl 
may liiake him of his neighbour's house, though the donor may 
have no right to it whatever ; and though the king knows this, he 
nevertheless takes possession of the tenement, while the owner is 
obliged either to repurchase it or build another. It must, how-^ 
ever, be admitted, that the sufferer has immediate means of 
retaliation, as he can at the same instant give the king the house 
of the peraon who has deprived him of his own ; and then both 
are ruined, as iwo houses are disposed of, and the king is th© 
only gainer. This custom is not indeed so dangerous in a coun-t 
try where every one is his own landlord, so that the donor al* 
ways fear thars that his own property may be given away; a 
circumstance which causes such presents very rarely to be 
made. 

This king contrives to preserve peace within his own states; 
but though he has no intestine war, he is continually in hostili^ 
ties with his neighbours: for when he wants slaves, he makes 
an irruption amongst the Biafares, the Bissagots, the Balantes, 
and the Nalons, who live contiguous to hia^territories, either on 
the main land, or in the numerous isles, which form the archi- 
pelago of the Bissagos. 
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On aucb occa^oos the preparatknis and tht eicpcditioa itsdf 
do not occupy more than five or nix days. The bombalon an^ 
Bounces dliat the king wishes to make war, and points out the 
placed of rendesTOns; on which the great men with the i>fficers 
and armed soldiery never fail to repair thither, and are embarked 
in the canoes of the prince^ which are twenty or thirt]^ in niim* 
ber. Each canoe holds about twenty men, for whom 'the com^ 
inandant is responsible to the king ; and they are ob%ed to tow 
under pain c^ death or slavery. The king seldom goes vkpoa 
these kind.H of expeditions^ but employs himself ia consulting the 
gods, who always gave an opinion favourable to his undertakings. 
On snch an occasion he makes them a great sacrifice, and him* 
self with the warriors and priests are the only persons who eat 
the fiesh of the animals that are killed. The embarkation then 
takes place, and every one is inspired with the greatest hopes : 
they always contrive to land on the enemy's shore in the nighty 
and come by surprise upon a few scattered and defenceless fauts> 
the inhabitants of which they carry off together with whatevef 
they possess. Oftentimes these warriors lie in ambush in the 
Ibye-patlis which lead to the rivers and springs, and endeavour 
to seize those who pass, or come for water. When they 
mtke a capture they return to their canoes singing, as if they had 
gained a glorious victory. 

The king, as his right of sovereignty, possesses one half of 
Ae daves who are taken, and the rest are divided amongst the 
ne^ who have so bravely exposed their lives. Tiiese daves are 
sold to the Europeans^ excepting those who are princes, of 
persons of some distinction^ whom their friends ransom by 
giving for each of them two slaves, or five or six oxen* 

When the conquering warriors return to their island, they are 
teceived with praise ami congratulation ; but woe be to the pri<» 
aoners if the expeditions have not been completely suecessfiil ; 
if a warrior have been taken or killed, they run the risk of beiiq; 
snordered, particularly if the person who has b^U killed be a 
man of distinction^ or if his relatives be rich. 

These warlike people are, however^ often attacked in their 
turn by their neighbours. The Bahmtes and Biafares make fre« 
^uent incursions in the Bissaux isle, and wage war with the great-^ 
est cruelty : for though they set apart a certain number of their 
prisoners to be sold to the whites, they reserve the rest to be sa^ 
crificed to their god, in honour of their victory. 

They celebrate the obsequies of their dead by mde songs and 
dances to the sound of dhe drum, in which their motions and pos^ 
tm*es exhibit in a frightful manner the passions of rage, melan^ 
choly, and despair. The women are the principal actresses in 
this scene : they appear with their heads loaded with mire and 
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bloody the latter of which they have drawn from themselves by 
scratching; and they continue to howl like persons deranged till 
the body is put in the ground. 

Tlie same ceremonies are observed at the death of the king ; 
and on this occasion the women of whom he has been most fond, 
and the slaves for whom he had occasion either to serve or divert 
him, are murdered and buried in his grave. It is, however, 
asserted, that tliis custom is now almost abolished, that is, that a 
smaller number of those miserable pe(^e are buried with the body 
of their king* 

The order of succession to the throne is regulated in a manner 
truly extraordinary. Four of the strongest noblemen carry the 
body of the deceased kiag as far aB the sepulchre; on reaching 
which they toss the bi^ up in die air axvl keep it from feiling ' 
to the ground. After giving the corpse several propulsions of 
this kind, they let it fail upon the grandees who have pros- 
trated themselves around the grave; and the person on whom die 
royal body rests, is immediately proclaiined king. 

Hence royalty is elective in the BissawK island; though from 
the arrangements that are made, the election caniM^ jfall upon 
any but a prince of the royal femily, naioely the soas, brokers, 
or nephews of the deceased. It msj ea^^iy be supposed that- 
those who aspire to th^ throne, neglect no metuis to gain th^ 
hsom of the electors ; and haopy is be who is rich enough to 
acquire their good opinion, aiid obtain their royal burden : suck* 
an one on being proclaimed kiug^ has die diadem encircled on 
his head, that is, they twist round his cap two folds of rope^ 
which is the mark of bis sovereign po«wer. ' 

I shall terminate this chapter by xpeotioniiig a pheoomenon 
'observed by M. Brue. He declares, that he saw on this islml 
a white woman wbo^ hs^d a black father and moth^ : she was 
married to a black man, and all ih^ir children were of his colour. * 
Several travellers have mentioned similar occurrences; but ooae 
of them attempt to point out the cause. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

BESCKIPTION OF THE ISLE OF BULAM. — ^ITS ADVANTAGES 
AND PBODUCTIONS. — ORIGIN AND FAILURE OF THE 
ENGLISH ESTABLISHMENT. — RIVERS WHICH FORM THE 
ARCHIPELAGOS OF THE BISSAGOS, WITH SOME PAR- 
TICULARS OF THE PEOPLE WHO RESIDE ON THEIR 

BANKS. PARTICULARS OF THE KINGDOM OF CABO, 

AND ITS SOVEREIGN. — COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES OF 
THE VILLAGE OF GESVES, AND THE KINGDOM OF GUE- 
NALA. 

X HE isle of Bulam is situated in 11 «> 18' 6" lat. and 17^ 19' 
long. It was discovered by the French, who frequented it for 
a long time, and examined it in every direction, without forming 
any establishment upon it, though they always intended the con- 
trary. Some of the plans, however, were badly conceived^ 
having originated with men who possessed no knowledge of the 
country; while others indicated objects of the greatest advan- 
tage : amongst the latter were those of M. Brue at the beginning 
qf the last century; of the Abbe Desmance, towards the mid- 
dle; and of Barber, an Englishman, who resided at Havre, in 
1787. Air these schemes, however, came to nothing, and are 
now forgotten. 

The island of Bulam is eight pr nine league's long from east 
to west, about five leagues in breadth from north to south ; and 
between twenty-five and thirty in circumference : it is only sepa- 
rated from the main land by a channel, which forms the harbour 
at the east end. It is contiguous to many navigable rivers, which 
ascend to a vast distance in the continent and offer the greatest 
commercial advantages. The climate is better than that of most 
of the West India Islands, and is only unhealthy where the rough 
state of nature is predominant: by cultivation and industry it 
might be rendered very salubrious; 

'riie shore, which aflords an easy landing, is bordered with large 
and fine trees ; the soil rises insensibly during the space of two 
leagues from the sea to a few hills, serving as the. bases of 
some considerable mountains, which are in the centre of the 
island. These mountains are m^ither steep nor barren; they are 
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tasy of access, and might be cultivated without much tfoublc ; 
their summits are covered with trees ; and rivers, which always 
contain plenty of water, issue from them, and fertilize the whole 
of the country. It is doubtless to this irrigation that the soil is 
indebted for its fecundity. Palm-trees of every kind, as well as 
all those which are indigenous in hot climates, are most abundant. 
Tlie southern quarter is a natural meadow, in which are herds 
of oxen and wild horses; the former of a very large size, but 
the latter smaller than ordinary. 

In every part oi the island may be found a prodigious number 
Qf stags, hinds, goats, buffaloe?, and elephants ; while tigers, 
lions, and wolves do not infest this charming retreat. Game and 
smaller birds breed undisturbed, and are seen in vast flocks all 
over the island. '^The shores aftord plenty of fish, and amongst 
them great numbers of turtle ; in short, it produces in abundance 
all the necessaries of life: it is, however, uninhabited, and has 
been so ever since the Bissagos expelled the Biafares, to whom 
it belonged, and banished them to the continent. This was the 
termination of a sanguinary war, in which the Biafares being over- 
come, were either dispersed, or made slaves, or sold. 

The conquerors did not think proper to establish themselves , 
on the territory which they had acquired ; but they repair thither 
every year, to the number of three or four hundred, in the montha 
of February, March, April, and May, and plant fields of rice, 
millet, and other pulse. After their harvest, which is always plen- 
tiful, they return to. their own country. 

From tlie known richness of the soil it would doubtlessly pro- 
duce, without much trouble, sugar, coffee, cocoa, indigo, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and in genen\l all the productions of America* 
The labour might be performed by slaves purchased on the spotty 
or hired at the rate of three or four bars for each man per 
month: the bar is a nominal coin of Africa, valued at four 
livres sixteen sous, about 3s. 8d. English, and costs in Eu- 
rope little more than half that sum. These slaves would in 
time have a liking for the island, might become free, purchase 
knd> and finally be civilised. The navy of that country which 
might first form the establishment would also derive great ad- 
vantages: the expeditions of Europeans in this part of the world 
have had commerce exclusively for their object, and the culti- 
vation of land or die building of ships has never been thought 
of; though in the isle of Bulam almost every thing requisite for 
this important object might be obtained. The Portuguese who 
are naturalized in this part of Africa, employ the large trees 
which grow at Bulam and the neighbouring islands, for making 
their boats. There is one species, called micheiry, of which they 
construct their decks ; it is easy to work, and is never perforated 
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by worms: specfmens of this wood liave been sent to Europe 
and America, where it is deemed preferable to those kinds that 
are generally used: i^ must^ however, hie admitted, that mast- 
timber is not to be procured; the mich^ry is too short, and the 
;alm and most of the other trees are too h^vy and brittle, 
'he Portuguese, however, are obliged to make their masts of 
pakn-trees ; but on account of their weight* they form them very 
diort, and dispense with top-masts. 

The marshy spots produce some peculiar trees, the leaves 
of which are large and thin, the wood is spongy, and the 
bark thick and supple, insomuch that it is made into tow. 
To effect this object they peel the inner from the outer rind^ and 
the former makes a kind of tow, which never rots. With re- 
apect to cordage, the country furnishes abundance of matefisls 
for this purpose, as it is made from a species of reed which 
abounds in all the marshy spots. ^Fliis vegetable is cut and left 
to macerate in water, when, after beating k to deprive it of th6 
auter rind, it is spun and made into good rop^s. The cocoa* 
trees also afford a supply for this purpose; die fibrous substance 
which covers the shell makes excellent tow; and the ropeij 
which are spun from it, are cheaper and more in use there than 
those of hemp. The natives understand this sort of manufactun^^ 
and the well-infonhed N^oes convert it to their own Wte, 

. We continue to send insignificant expeditions to this part Of 
the world, and trade in slaves, wax, ivory, hides, cotton, os- 
trich-feathers, and gold; but fortunate will that nation be, which 
fihaU establish a powerful coloi^* in the isle o^- Bulam. 

- Tlae English, in 179^^ v^re the fint who made an at- 
tempt at an establishment of this description: they formed an 
association, and raised by subscription a sum of 9)00Cd. ster*'^ 
ling,' each subscriber giving 50l. for 500 acres of arable land 
in the island. They sent off three ships, which carried nearly' 
300 colonists, and a variety of articles necessary for their es- 
tablishment. 

The principal objects to this association was the abolition of 
the slave-trade; the civilization of the Negroes; and the opening 
of a humane and social intercourse i^ween Europe and 
Africa, founded on the exchange of useful, goods and On pecu- 
niary ^tpecuiations. 

Tlie iiew colonists were well received bjr the natives, and 
particularly by the naturabzed Portuguese ow the continent, who 
had long been in the habit of trading for slaves. After their 
arrival (liey elected a chief; and their choice fell on Lieutenant 
BeaviM*, who proved himself worthy of theirconfidertce*. Ho 

* The spirit and motives ^f M. Duraad are throughout lus vrork sufiL^ 
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agreed M^ith Captain Dalrytnple, v^ho commanded the expedi* 
tbn, to buy in the name of the colonists the whole of the isle 
of Bulam^ as weU as a great tract of territory on the neighbouring 
eontineut. 

This project was carried into execution, and the sale wai 
made to tfiem by three negroefe^ who seemejd ta have an equal 
right to the property wJhich they sold; the price of thisacquist- 
tion was 473 bars. 

This transaction put a stop to one of the causes of dis*« 
sension which had always prevailed amongst the Europeans; it 
terminated those incessant quarrels which took place amongst 
the Negro kings about the possessnon of the island, and Vvhidi 
alivays caused the shedding of blood. The English were wiiie 
enough to renounce all ideas of usurpation; they bonght and 
became masters of the island by a written and voluntary cOil'* 
vention. 

The directors of this benevolent association, however, wanted 
practical knowledge in such kinds of enterprise. The colonists an* 
rived in the rainy season, which is the most unhealthy period. Se* 
Yeral individuals became terrified at the insalubrity of the climate; 
they supposed that a more extensive degree of cultivation would 
be necessary to support them iu the colony: hence they returned 
to England with their wives and children. 

Another cause of failure was, tliat they did not pay a sufficient 
regard to the choice of their colonists: for amot^ts those whom 
they took out were several men of bad principles and immoral 
conduct, who excited divisions in diis infant establishment. 0« 
the other hand, the leaders neglected to bring with them car* 
casses and other materials necessary for building houses, which 
Were indispensable to secure them from the rain and sun. 

At length the late war was one of the principal causes of th» 
want of success to this undertaking, as it cut off all comma* 
Aication between the colony and Europe. Captain fieaver in his 
Report on die 19th of January, 1794, said, that the enterprise- 
had not failed, but that it had been unfortunate through un«' 
foreseen circumstances : he, however, made the greatest efforts, 
and hb good conduct and perseverance from the 5th of IVT^ay, 
1792, to the £9th of November, 1793, afford the highest idea 
of his courage and abilities. 

ciently evident: his object is to promote the ambitiotts tie^s ofliis cdtin-' 
ttytAen at the expetice of every other nation. His account oi' Bul^m i^ 
iMutial and ansatisfactory ; but as he has mentioned the name ot' Captaia 
Beaver, we will refer our readers fdr a full and intcrcstina; hktory oH the 
«6tabii»hnicBt at Bulam) to a work which he lateiy published, intitied 
-** African Memoranda, &c.'' — 'Eo, 
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Mr. Beaver and the valiant coldnists who would not abandon 
hltn, braved the climate^ and resisted the repeated attacks of 
tbe inhabitants of the Bissagos^ bj v/hom they were often dis- 
turbed^ though tbey always repelled them with loss, lliese 
N^roes consider the island of Bulam as a part of their domain. 
It would be difficult to persuade them to the contrary i: but their 
' forbearance migbt be purchased at a trifling rate; and thi^ mode 
]» preferable, to a state of war^ which otheirwise would always 
disturb the colony. 

The first months were employed in cultivating a considerable 
tract of the island, and in building a large bouse in the form 
of a barricade, which was the general magazine, the residence 
of tbe colonists, and their citadel. The gardens which they 
fcMmed, were handsome a^ agreeable; and different botamcal 
experiments were successfully made> with tropical and European 
seeds and plants : all the vegetable productions answered their 
expectations, and arrived at maturity with astonishing quickness. 
The colonists, however, informed of the declaration of war, 
while their separation from Europe deprived them of clothes, 
medicineSy and implements of agriculture, induced Captain- 
Beaver to retire to Sierra Leone, to pass the rainy season* He 
llierefore left Bulatn under the protection of the neighbour- 
ing Negro kings, whose confidence and esteem he had acquire 
and who promised tp keep the islatid intrust for tbe colonists 
till tlie termination of the vsrar. 

These princes, who were sincerely attached to Captain Beaver, 
had discovered, that commerce and agriculture, whicli increase 
mankind and the products pf nature, are preferable to speculations 
which have for their object the depopulation of Africta* 

On the 29th November, 1793, Captain Beaver left the island 
of Bulam, with ihe extreme regret of not having been seconded 
• ID proportion to his zeal and perseverance. It appears, however, 
that the labours which were begun, were not entirely suspended 
till after the war. The English will certainly appear again on 
that island ; and I have no doubt^ that their generous-efforts will 
be crowned with success. 

To return to the archipelago of the Bissagos; it must be stat- 
ed, that it is formed by a multitude of rivers, which empty 
themselves into the sea. I have already spoken of die Casaman^a 
-.and Saint Domingo, as well as of the Portuguese establishments, 
their commerce, and coimections with the various tribes of na- 
tives who inhabit the banks of those rivers. I have, however, 
yiet to offer some remarks on the kingdom of Cabo^ which deserves 
particular notice. 
• About one hundred and fifty leagues from the mouth of the 
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mer Casaman^a is a vast and deep bend of land, which has givod 
the name oH Cabo or Cape to a considerable kingdom that occu- 
pies it. It is said that this territory was governed at the begin- 
ning of the last century by a Negro king named Bizam Mansare* 
who lived in greater splendour and magnificence than any of the 
©tlier Negro sovereigns. He had a numerous court, and more 
than four thousand marks in table plate ; he also kept six or seven 
thousand soldiers well armed and disciplined. Tliis king knew 
how to make himself respected by the labourmg people, and to 
maintain good order in his states : he subjected to military pu- 
nishment such of his subjects as refused to pay him tribute, or 
who were asked for it twice before they produced it ; and he bad 
established such a vigilant police throughout his kingdom, that 
merchants might leave their goods out on the highway, without 
any danger of losing them. He enacted severe laws against rob- 
bery, which were so rigorously executed that no one dared ta 
break them« His slaves were not chained together; and as soob 
as the buyers had fixed upon them, they had no fear of their es- 
caping or being carried off, as the guards on the frontiers wer« 
inexorable and faithful. 

This prince generally supplied tlie Poftuguese in the course of 
each year with six hundred slaves, besides gold and ivory, in ex- 
change for European merchandize: he used to prefer the fennel- 
water from the isle of^Rhe; cinnamon-water, rosolis, sabres 
with ornamented hilts, French saddles, easy chairs covered with 
velvet, and various articles of household furniture. 

When a white person came to visit him, he had him conduct^ 
to and from his residence, and paid all his expences from 'the 
moment he entered till he had left his states : his «ubject$ 
dared not receive any perquisites from the stranger under 
penalty of being made slaves. The king always gave him an au- 
dience the moment he demanded it; and it was customary on such 
occasions for the European to make a present to the king equal 
in value to three slaves. The visits and presents were continued 
upon the same footing till the merchant perceived some dimiuu- 
tiou in tlie generosity of the king ; when he treated with him for 
what remained, and the merchant received payment. When he 
was about to have his audience of leave, he would ask the king 
to make him a present for his wife, and the sovereign in general 
used to give him a slave or a piece of gold. 

The prince of whom I have been speaking, died in 1705, ge- 
nerally regretted. But from many private accounts which I re- 
ceived during my government at Senegal, I have reason to know 
that his successors have continued to imitate his just and equitable 
conduct. 
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To the N. N. W. of the Bissaux isle is the river of Gesves, 
^'hicb takes its name from a village sixty-six leagues from its 
mouth. At the part nhere it diseinbogiies itself into the sea is 
another village called the Boat^ the inhabitants of ^hich cul ti- 
trate rice in abundance, and exchar^e it for merchandize. It is 
•sserted that these people are particularly famous for their talents 
in ttimifig the most ferocious animals. 

The Gesves is extremely rapid, which is attributed to the na- 
tural and considerable descent of its bed, as well as to an eddy 
or irregularity of the tide w hich is very dangerous, and is known 
by the name of mascaret : it arises from the tide being six hours 
ill running down, and only three or less in coming up ; while it 
asc^ds with such rapidity that the waves seem like mountains of 
water rollii^ over one anotlier, and their impulse is so great that 
ihey cairy ofF whatever comes in their way. Hence vessels 
moor in these roads in such a manner as to keep always afloat^ 
or to move on, when they see the mascaret approaching. 

llie trade of Gesves consists annually of about two hundred 
alaves, five tons of wax, as much ivory, and four or five hundred 
common pagnes, or pieces of common Negro-cloth. This last 
article. could not be dispensed with io die trade carried on with 
the Negro kings and the Bissagos : there are also odier kinds of 
cotton, which are bartered, and are of ^ superibr^quality; The 
most certain method of carrying on tn^de with advantage, and 
givu)g it all the extent of which it is susceptible, is to have a num-^ 
ber of boats, which should frequent all the rivers and creeks of 
the country, for the purpose of procuring merchandize ; which 
coight thus be obtained at first hand, and would deprive the Por- 
Uiguese of the great benefits which tliey derive from their inter- 
ference. « 

On penetrating up the mouth of this river, that is to say, up 
the curve which it makes to the north-west, we arrive at a village 
named Gonfode ; it is inhabited by the Biafares Negroes, who are 
tolerably civilized, and attached to commerce. To the south of 
the Gesves is another;,to which they give the name of Goli, w hich 
is likewise inhabited by the Biafai es, wlu) trade to some extent 
with the Portuguese. The river in question leads to one of the 
onttnary residences of the king of Guenala: the trade carried on 
along its banks is very considerable, but its navigation is very dif- 
ficult, on account of the numerous shoals and rocks with which 
it is filled. This obstacle, however, docs not pJ-event the: Ne- 
groes employed by the Porti^uese from trading continually along 
it with their canoes, though the mascaret attacks them in a very 
violent manner. 

On the shores of this river the Portuguese, and those who pre* 
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teoil to be so^ have established thei|Mdy«8 in ^reat numbers : 
they live ia Ae mo»t di^ustiiig idleness, pasaing the wiiole day 
on 4iiat6 iu the vestibule of their houses, smoking and gossipifig* 
Tbay very ^klom take a walk, and oeiter irant; indeed ikey take 
qp sort of eifiercise^ every ibiog being done for diem ^ ^lieir do- 
itiestics : die latter ace constfintly employed in trading for their 
Buuiiters; and the profits which they derive, are Bttfficieiit fdr -the 
M>sistence of the Portuguese, many of M'h<»ii «ven obtain a Sfl^H 
fortune from tli« induslry of their servfiiits. But nolwithMadding 
Ibis, most of them are so indolent, that ibey ^live in the manner 
of the N^roes, and «ven worae ; insoffiHch that Ihey often want 
the necessaries of li£e: they ihave^i^idier the f4>Fesight nor the 
courage to procure themselves vegetables in such a fertile coun- 
try, die industry to In^ed dom;98d€ animals, nor the strength to 
hunt game, with which the v/h^ie territory abo^uids. 

One may judge of <the apatliy <yf diese people by t)ie state of 
the vilWe of Goh, which coirtaios about four -thousand iiihabit* 
ants, ymo call themselves Portuguese, though there are not 
amoi^t them more than ten or twc^lve families; aH the re»t lieiiig 
M^ilattoes or Negroes, k is mtoated on. an eminence and ip an 
advantageous position ; but it has no wiril. Hie houses are huilt 
of wood ; and the eiwirons, which were formerly cidtivtfted, are 
now Allows. The inhal^tants get -their provisiotis from the Ne- 
grxies of the surrounding villages. 

. Ai)oiit ten of twelve leagues to the south of Ihe river of Gesves, 
is that to which the Portuguese have given the name of %io 
Grande, on account of its extent compared with the others which 
are near it. From this river th^ derive ivory, wax, goM, and 
irlttves ; the qusmtity or fmm^ber of which varies according to the 
wars which the people make among t^mc^ves. On ascending 
this river to the hei^ of eighty leases or thereabouts from its 
sioiMh, you meet with a nation of Negi'oes called Anabpus: Aey 
are good merchants, and supfdy much ivory and rice, as well as 
some slaves. 

On prooeedifig fidong the coasrt to the southymrd, and about 
MKteea leagued Aom Rio Grande, you come io die tiver of 
Nongne; it is con^eraUe, and extends very for up the country: 
it ff^roishei riboaft three hundred quintals of ivory, some slaves, 
and rice at a very ohimp rate. Sugar-caties aed iodigo grow 
spontanedusly in that quarter, and are very good. 

From these districts a salt is derived whiclfis held in much es- 
timation by the Portuguese, who consider it an excellent anti- 
dote. The history of the discovery of such a great virtue in this 
sak is worthy of relation. It appears to have been owing to an 
elephant, who when wounded by a poisbned arrow, a weapon 
which the Negroes shoot at those monstrous animals, contmued, 
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to the great astonislifnent of the hunters, to walk and graze with- 
out shewing a«y sign of pain. One of the Negroes asserted that 
he saw the elephant go to the side of a stream, and convey some 
sand to its .mouth by means of its trunk : - he and his companions 
then went to look at what they supposed to be sand, when they 
found that it was a white salt, having a slight taste of alum. They 
then attacked another elephant, which did the same; on which the 
Negroes communicated dieir discovery to the Portuguese, who 
are dreadfully alarmed at poisoned weapons : they made various 
experiments with this salt, and discovered it to be the best anti- 
dote, hitheito known. To cure one-self radically of any poison 
absorbed, it is only necessary to drink a drachm of this salt disr 
solved in water.. 

In the river of v Nongne, a trade is carried on from the month 
of March till August, at which time ships must take the advan- 
tage of returning ^ith the south winds. Between this river and 
that of Sierra lieone tliere are four others, namely those of Poti- 
gue, Tafaliy Samos, and Cassores; they are all navigable, and 
present great commercial advants^es. The people who inhabit 
the countries through which they run, are the Zapes, the Foules, 
the Cocolis, and the Nalez, 

The Zapes divide themselves into hordes, who go by different 
names; there are for instance, the vagabond Zapcfs, who have no 
settled habitations; the athletic 2^pes; the thin 2^pes, &c. All 
these people are idolaters, though they acknowledge a Supreme 
Being, but do not worship him, though they consider him as the 
master, of ail other gods. They are extremely clever in the art 
of poisoning arrows, and make use of poisou in various ways : 
they also know the antidote lately mentioned, and sell it; so that 
they circulate both the poison and the cure; their greatest trade, 
however, is in elephants', teeth. There is likewise a certain fruit 
which they, dispose of, called Colles, which the Portuguese are 
very fond of: it has a bitter taste, and imparts an excellent flavour 
to M;ater. 

It is liot impossible to spread civilization amongst people who 
are still savage, nor to render highly valuable those extensive 
lands which are fcrtil^^ and so favourably treated by nature. Our 
interest, humauity, and love for the arts and sciences^ all conspire 
to render such attempts a duty of morality. 
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CHAP. IX. 

IF THE ISLES OF tOS OK IDOLES. — ACCOUNTS OF CET?* 

TAIN ANIMALS. THE CROCODILE OR CAYMAN. — THE 

ELEPHANT.-r-THE RIVEH-IIORSE. TAMElJ CROCODILES. 

SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF AN ELEPHANT. — A f ARTI- 
CULAR ACCOUNT OF THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 



xVBOUT forty leagues to the south of Bissagos, in lat.9°27' 
loBg. 15*^ 40^ you arrive at, the islands of De Los or Idoles; they 
are seven in number^ but only three of them are inhabited. The 
four others are properly nothing but rocks. On the easternmost 
of these isles is an English factory. Their isolation from die 
continent^ and the elevation of their soil, render them as healthy 
as they are agrjeeable ; the natives call them Sarotima, that is, 
the *' land of tlie white man:" we knew them formerly under the 
name of Tamara. 

About sixty years ago these islands were only inhabited by a 
single family, called Bagos ; at present they are overloaded widi a 
mixture of Bagos^ and the fugitive slaves of the Suzees.and the 
Mandingos. 

The three isles which are inhabited, are called Tamara, Los, 
and CrafFord. Tamara, the greatest and most westerly, is almost 
semicircular; its ^hore rises in an amphitheatrical form to such a 
height; as to be seen twelve leagues at sea. it produces fine 
trees, which are fit for building: its surface is not properly 
known, and ships prefer anchgring at thie isle of Lios. The chief 
of this isle is called \Villiam; he has his village on the low point, 
which forms a plain about a quarter of a league long, by half a 
quarter wide. He has always wished for the French to establish 
themselves there; but the anchorage is not sufficiently)^ convenient, 
as all goods, &c. are obliged to be landed in can6es or by similar 
means. 

Los is the most eastern island : it is a league long, and it ia 
necessary to pass the south end in ordtr to anchor off it. All 
dangers can be foreseen in this part ; NVhich is not the case at the 
jiorth-east pointy as it runs under water to the extent of a quartof 
of a league. 

K 2 
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w Crafford is exactly between the two great isles, and stands 
amidst two large rocks, about a league in circumference. The 
surf and breakers reach a leagvie from its northern point : they 
are occasioned by a large sand-bank bdow high-water-mark ; but 
tliis danger is of little consequence, ar ships always pass to the 
south of the isles. 

From April to September the storms are frequent, and the 
winds impetuous; but all accidents may bcfpreveirted by coming 
to an anchor about half a league from- the £ogli«b factory. In 
case of the breaking of cables, the ships are ready to set sail and 
make for tlie offing. 

The English establishment prospers, and carries on ks trade 
in a peaceable manner; it always. keeps in the road four or five 
large ships, six coasters, and several shaloops for navigating the 
river. 

The French may be found on these islands, as well as on ev^ 
J>art of the coast. About twenty years ago, a sskil'or from firavrtt, 
whose naine I regret I do not know, had' th^ douVage* to esta- 
blish himself on his own accoutif at the isfeof Lds ; ht^ehterprizis 
ii^as attended with die best success, arirf a<teMcd a great resoutce 
to the French ships which frequented dioise Tovtda. I dO not 
kuow whether this establishment stiH exists, but it would-be of 
great advantage eithei* to support or renew it. 

From the isle of Los may be seen Ca|^e Tagritt*. TlVe moun- 
tains of the interior are very high, and appear to be three" 6r fbic* 
kag^ies from the sea-shore. Cape Tagrih is* loW aUd cOVcVed 
with trees, as ai'e ail the points of the coast. 

In this part of Africa may be founds in greater ntirilbers thdtl 
elsewhere, crocodiles or caymans, elephants, aud s^a-horsel*; 
The first a^e too well knovni to need any description; but in 
these countries they have certain cti&toms* which are worth n^n- 
tioning. 

At the lower end of tlie river of St. Dbmirigo, and at the 
mouth of that of Gesves, is a village whichr, ais I ftave already 
said, i» called the Boat, and I have been assufed that &e inhabit- 
ants of this place have succeeded^ in training crocodiles. TheM 
carnivorous animals, ^hich are dreaded in evefy otfeer part' of 
the world, walk about in the village just mentioned, witfiout<dbi* 
ing the least iujury to any one. The native* indeed give tfi^tH 
fcwid, winch renders them xnM and tractaWe; and childreiv Way 
be seen riding on their backs, and even beating them, without 
any resentment being visible on the part of the crocodiles. This 
is doubtless, a great proo^ of what itiay be elftctted by patienco 
and benevolence : for in other parts these creatures pursue atid 
destroy men and beasts without distinction. Tlierc afe nevertHfei. 
Ipss Negroes cash enough to attack dieoi with poniards, and^^ba 
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gelMrMf kill thmi. At Se<ffegal tb^ef ^a^ a 4eF9^i^iAid fl9gm 
fi^isate in going to %bt thenl ; bttt lr<& often f c^rtitefd s^mstdf 
hitim and latcerated. WL6 \^2^ oAc^ oi!k tVe j^ii^ of feHiWg ^ 
jlrrcy t& an animal of tbi^ dei»cripti!o!l, wKidK hlftd r^nd^red hiitf 
tan de combat; but h« was assisted jndf in tiiile %y hk coiikTtLde^. 

The ekpbants^ are lesd dangerou!^ toHvaikiii nlan, but do ecpi^i 
injury to his property. Wh«n th«y lie d<6\nititf the mud to cool 
tMmselve^) they pay no attention' to people who pass liear'Aeift ; 
ffiid it is rare that they seek a quarrel" : but whcA tbey a^e 6ted d# 
an«t Wounded, they begin to be enrsigefdy ^ftid'it is diffieulf to esC^Api 
them* Excepting in this case, and v^hen people wk\i to frigBtieti 
liieth, they reth-e gtavriy as s6on aS they think- prdper. Th^ 
kiok for a long tinie at those v^ho disturb tfiem ; tKeil giVe two 6^ 
three roars, and go aWapy. When injiired they arcJ very ii!igeni6i]^ 
iH' then- means of vengeance, dnd uncon^rhonly deVifer iA e3(tec«tifig 
them. It is asseat^ that the cfew of a Frehch v^se!, which harf 
fflrnved in the river of St. JDomif^o, ofb&ei^d an elephattt s6tlt^ 
ifig ill the mitd in such a manner that k^ could not disengage him- 
self : tlie sailors thought tteit it ^otiW be eaisy to take* him, and 
accordingly fii^d muskets at hirii,* which did liot kill him, but 
put him in a ragfe. Th6y could not get neai* enon^ to spear 
him; and being little accustomed to this kind of hunting, they 
did not know the parts at which he might be \tounded with the 
greatest effect. The elephant couW neither iwhr away fi*om, nor 
get towards his assailants; he therefore iii despair took up the 
mud with his trunk, and thri^w it in such (Quantities irtto the ship, 
that it was ready to sink, and the sailors were obligi^d to tow it 
dff. As the tide set in, they observed the elephant disengage 
himself and swim to shore. 

The sea-hoi*ses or hippopotami which are fbtfnd in all the wa- 
* tei^ of Africa^ abound more particulariy in the rivers which t 
have just mentioned: they are easiei* disp^rsJed ftan dej^hisnts. 
€hi seeing men or hearing a noise> tKey quickly retire to the ri- 
ver from which they issued, ahd plunge in hedd-fdremost; the 
tte^€ minute they re^appear at the surface, and neigh two or three! 
tinfes so loudly that they may be he^d at a very great distance. 

This animal, which the ancieiits called hii^popotamus> and of 
which they have transmitted to us several inaccurate descriptions^ 
is not to be found iA airf other part of the world. I sfcall there- 
fore gWe a complete description of it. It resemblcii in several 
i^e^ets bidyth tbe ox? and the horse; and its tail is like that of a 
bog, except that it has no hair at the end. When it has att^ded 
iiar fidf size, it is higher, longer, and bigger, byiiboutonediird, 
than the largest* 6f th^ French ox^n; and it isr not uncommon to 
finif Ki;ppop(>tami which weigh from 1€ to 15 cwt: its body is 
itmk^ con^|>act^ and closely covered viith short brovm hair, wfaic)it 
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grows grey, and, as the aninisl gets old, resembles that tf 9 
mouse. When in the water, thu hair always shines: the headi^ 
large ^iid stout, bat it appears short or diminutive in proportion 
fo the rest of the body, an4. it is quite flat. The neck is thick 
and short, and bears no hair tiU the animal gets old: This part 
possesses great strength, as do also the loins. The ears, though 
hrge, are small with respect to the size of the head: they are 
pointed, and the animal can er^ct or backen them like the com- 
mon horse. Jt has a fine sense of hearing, and a penetrating 
^bt. Its eyes are large and particularly projecting ; and when' 
it is ever so little enraged, they become red,, and glare in a ter- 
rible manner. The nose is diick and turned up, and the nostrils 
are wide. Besides the incisors and grinders^ which are very large 
and rather hollow in the center, ibe animal has four very large 
teetb/ which serve it for weapons of defence; two beii^ on each 
side like those of the botr ; they are about seven or eight inches 
long, and nearly five inches in circumference at tlje root: those 
of the lower jaw are rather more bent than the others, and the 
substance of which they are composed, is whiter and infinitely 
harder than ivory. When the animal is enraged and gnashes its 
teeth, which emit sparks: this circumstance doubtless gave rise to 
the opinion amon^sit the ancients diat tlie sea-horse vomited fire. 
It is certain that these teeth when struck against a bit of steel, 
produce sparks, as readily as a flint. 

The hippopotamus has no horns, its feet and teeth being the on* 
ly weapons .with which nature has provided it; its legs are thick, 
neshy, and of a tolerable size; the foot is cleft like that c^oxen; 
but the pasterns or knees are too weak to support the weight of 
the body : nature, however, has provided against this defect by 
supplying the fetlock with two little horny substances, which tend 
to support the animal while walking; it thus leaves upon the 
ground, at every step, the impression of the four horns. Which 
must have made the ancient;s tliink that its cla]i^s were similar to 
those of the crocodile, as they have depicted it to us. The hip-' 
popotan^us walks tolerably quick when it is pressed, .and if it find a 
le\'el and rather hard soil ; but it can never overtake a horse, nor 
even a light-made man, as are all the Negroes who hunt it for 
amusement. 

The skin of the river-horse is uncommonly hard, particularly 
that which co^rs the neck, the back, the hind part of the thighs,- 
and the romp, insomuch that balls only slip along it, and arrow» 
recoil. It is, however, much thinner, and consequently more 
easy to perforate, under the belly and between the thighs ; in tli^se 
parts, therefore, the hunters attempt to wound it. 

llie river-horse is ampliibious: it is frequently seen in the sea; 
but we know that it does not proceed far from the coast or fresh 
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Water, as it requires for its existence to be neai^ meadows arid 
cultivated lands. It has beeo observed to walk tituch faster in^ 
tlie vi'ater than ou land, as the former supports it, and assists the 
progress of its heavy body ; nevertheless, it cannot stay in the 
fluid for a length of time, or as loi^ as it can remain ob land.- 
The time which it has been ascertained to keep under water, 
is about half or three quarters of an hour ; after which it is oblig-< 
ed to come to land for the purpose of free respiration. 

It sleeps ashore amongst the rushes and thickets with which the 
banks of the river are covered ; and in such parts the females 
drop their young, and give. them suck. As soon as they see any 
<ibject or hear the least noise, they throw themselveh into the wa- 
ter, and die young ones follow the diam. The female genially 
bears tour at a time, and breeds once a year ;' so that the number 
of these animals in the Bissagos and the neighbouring rivers, is 
not astonishing. . * 

The hippopotamus feeds both, on fish and on such land animals 
as it can take by surprise; because the weight of its body doe* 
not enable it to run them down. It has been asserted that it eats 
human flesh;, but all the accounts which I have received, tend td 
refute this opinion. Besides animals and fish, we know tbat it 
eats the grass of the fields, and particularly rice, millet, peas, 
melons, aad other vegetables, as its voracity is not easily satiatc^d* - 
The Negroes keep it away, from tjieir grounds by the means of 
noises and fires: for it ma^es more devastation with its feet in a 
piece of cultivated ground than by what it eats ; and if it take a 
fancy to sle^p in such a spot, the harvest is thereby entirely de- 
stroyed. , , 

It is wbile the animal thus reposes that the natives most easily 
destroy it by approaching in a gentle manner; and it betrays it- 
f^elf by its loud snoring. The Negroes take- a pleasure in attack- 
ing it, on account of their agility;, but they take care not to hunt , 
it, except it be at a distance from a river to which they can pre^ 
vent its return ; but if it be wounded and cannot reach the water, 
which it searches for, with more eagerness than it defaids itself 
ugainst the hunters, it becomes furious, and then it would be im- 
prudent to approach it. It is very tenacious of life, and never 
yiefil« it without much struggle. The hunters endeavour to break 
Its legs witli musket-balk ; and if they once cause it to fall, they 
kiU it with ease. If, however, on such an occasion, it succeed 
in gaining a river, it plunges headlong in; and after remaining for 
an instant at the bottom, it appears again at the surface^ pricks 
up its ears, and looks about in every direction, as if in search of* 
those who bad forced it to quit the pasture; it then neighs, and 
plunges agab to the bottom, which it reaches, whatever may be 
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its dapthy where it doubtless remains more safe, and perliapl 
mp^ ^ its ^ase Aao it ]would be bietween two bodies of .water* 
TiW^ jis ^ottif danger IB attacking it on the rivers: forif die.hiHOK 
^ra p^is^ tbeir .aiviy it t^ies to avenge itself, and often doa« great. 
IMJwRy ^9 ^e bofits which are in pursuit of it. 

This anii^al indeed does sot want a certain degree of instinct : 
for e^u^nple, it evacuates much hlood, and it is asserted that it 
often bleeds Msetf; fqr ll^ purpose it looks out for a sharp pokit 
pf jrs>c|^9 which is iK>t rare on the banks of rivers^ and against Ibis 
|t rubs it^ quickly tiU t^ frictioxi produces an aperture capable 
pf fidmttH^g ^ passage of the Uood; and it is aaad to oba^e 
the ^^h^fge wi$k attontioQ ai\d pleasure, and oven ^ agitate it^ 
aejf when ttie atr^gn is not sufficiently copious; hut when it 
tbipks iMiat Qno)igh jb«9 b^^ eimtted,. k goes to Ue doiwn in the 
ppud, m^ ^im» closes »p the wound. 

The Negroes of Angola, Congo, and the eastern coasts of 
Africa, consider <the river-horse, which ihey call Fetm, as a di- 
mipi^ti^^ pf some divinity, i^oCwithstaoding ^Jiich they eat \U 
T^o^T Negroes aUo think the flesh excellent. The Pocbi* 
guese^ vvjbp are rigid.obseryers of Lent and fast days, pretend that 
%% is $1 £sh, a^ as sudb they eat it. They are doubtless in 4)« 
^1^, as they find it ^ry palatable- Europeans, on the con^ 
trj^y^ Imsk much di^ulty in accommodating diemselves to such 
% repast, as tjiey %faA it to possess a gross taste and strong smelL 

The skin and teeth of die riyer-horse are objects of .commerce ; 
of jtjto former, when diaed and stnetcfaed, they auke ^elds and 
buck^rs^ whji:}! are proof against across, and bidJets; wJiile^the 
teeth fetch a greater price than those of elephants. The dentists 
buy them up witli a;vidily, as diey have found that teeth made of 
this substance do not tum yellow like those of ivory ^ besides 
* wixicfo they are much harder. It is also asserted that little jpdates 
ynade of these bones, and ^xed t^ a riband round such parts of 
the limbs as are attacked by cramp and sciatica, pcievent the ex^ 
^c^rbation of those disorders, as long as they remain on the skin. 
This is a recipe which I do not guarantee; but it may be ^easily 
tried. 
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CHAP. X. ^ . . • ' ..y ■• . 

HlVtiROt STERNA LEONE, ITS DISCOVERY &C.---EXPEDltft>KS 
OFTHE EUROPEANS^ THEIR PARTIAL ESTABLISHMENTS/ 
Ai(D PROJECTS OF COLONIZATION. — REVIEW OF THisiR 
RESOURCES AN1> PROJECTS. — GENERAL REMARKS ON 
THE RSTARLISHMENTS WHICH MIGHT BE FORMED, AND 
THE MEASURES TO BE TAKEN FOR PROMOTING THE' 
PROSPEBfTY OP COMMERCE IN THAT PART OF THE! 
WORLD. 

^ JL HE last French establii^mept on the western coast of Africa 
is on the river of Sierra Leone, so named on account of the 
mountains and lions which are found in the country. The river 
is situated in 8^. SO', lat. and i5°. 7'. long.; it was first discov*^- 
cd by the French, ,who were succeeded by the Portuguese ;• arid 
these people formed several factories upon it, of which there 
now remain only the ruins^ though'a great^iumber of th^ir de^I 
scendantsmay'be found on both their banks^ where they ^re^natu- 
ralised^ and are scarcely distinguishable from tbe natives.*^ '^ ''* 

The other Europeans have confined themselves for a length of- 
time to the making of separate expeditions for the tfade of slaves^* 
and this is the market to which the Americans still nesortfoi^the 
same traffic. ■ ■ ■ .. ; > 

Several individuals have estaMished ^emselves in this qua^tftrj^ 
and have resided here for various periods; they all succef^dw 
more or less, and have left striking traits of their industry as w^ell^ 
as of their crimes; amongst the rest was an £Luglishman, named ^ 
Ormond, who was employed as a cabin*boy about' thirty yeard^ 
ago in a ship engaged in tbe trstde, and contrived to remmn as- an' 
assistant in the factory on the river of Sierra Leone: here he' af-' 
terwards formed an estabbshment on his own ac^count in a dis- 
trict more to the northward ; and though he could neither read' 
nor write, he be<:ame so clever in bfis own way^ that h^ amassed 
a fortune of about i^30,00G sterling. 

This example clearly proves the conseqnences of private indus- 
try; but the history of the man in question shews how dangerous > 
it is to abandon it to itself: for the cruelties which he commit- 
ted exceed all belief. It is asserted, that to get rid of his slaves 
for whom he could not find a sale, he tied stones to their necks, 
and threw them at night into the river. At another time her 
caused one of his servants to be tied, and gave him with bis own 
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band four hundred lashes, of which the unfortunate creature cBed 
a few days after. He also, on detecting a criminal intercourse 
between one of his daves and a Negress, fastened them to a bar- 
rel of pitch and set it on fire. 

Qrmond was as superstitious as he was cruel : he believed, 
like the Africans, in sorcery. But nothii^ could prevent the 
Uowa with which Providence, after permitting him to continues 
in his career of wickedness, attacked him. His health declined, 
and he retired to the isles of lios, leaving the management of his 
afiairs to a mulatto, who was lus sou. A horde of the Bagos, 
• with whom he had bad a quarrel, took that opportunity to avenge 
themselvea, and plimdered his factory, in whidi they were assisted 
by his slaves. All the buildioiga were burnt, and twelve or fif- 
teen hundred slaves, worth 50,000l. were set at liberty Young 
Ormond was put to death on this occasion, and the father was soi 
a^cted at the n^ws, diat he survived only a itioath. 

Thi? French received their possessions on the rivef of Sierra 
Leone in consequence' of a trea^ wi& Paaaboiurit proprietor of 
GsiiilMa,^ whidi was signed between the N^to king and M. de 
Jmaille op the 14th Jaiu^, 1785. The king gave luft son, named 
Pedro, as a hostage for his p^rfbtmance of the contract ; and the 
yontfi was conve^^to France^ where he received a pennon of 
1^00 liwes per annum for two years. On returning to Afirica^ 
his father sent hina back to France to finirfi his education. The 
IWffhimelf not being able to read or write, aottde a cross as his 
9gnatnre to the treaty. 

M* de IigaiBe hs» not given us a descrqvtion of die idand ia 
the Gambia which vi^as ceded to the French by this.treal^, nor 
has he said any thiog of the mianieni and religion df the peo|de. 
jppcm the accotmts, however, which I procured, it i^pears that 
4ie ishmdis very small and wdieaithy: there are scarcely m acres 
ci seal capable of cultsvation; aU die rest b a vast swamp. The 
trade wfai^ we carry on consists in shives and wax. llie posi- 
tion of the port was badly chosen; and though water sIiquim]s ia 
th^ place, me garrison have to go a considerable distance to ob^ 
tain it; in short, the establishment is of trivial advantage. The 
Jiencb who were heft on the isle of Gambia, were neglected and 
abaodoned by dieir coQntrym^n; and afler experiencing all die 
horrors of want, they almost all perished in the month of Ai^st^ 
179$* Two or tluree individuals only retmtied, in a state of ir« 
ritation i^^ainst the government which ought tq have protected 
them, and so ill in health, that diey did not long survive.. Not« 
witbatandii^ thk failure, the river of Sierra Leone abounds in fa- 
voiurable spots both for culture and commerce, on which the 
^French or any other nation migli<t establish powerful colonies* 
V» FiUglish, who about fifteen years ago had fixed them in vari* 
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am parts hear this river^ have since formed Jettfenents fir grater 
■nd important diaa those of the Frendi. The btter in their ati* 
temp^ were too parsimoiiious ; while the former were pro d igal 
in their goldl 

In themonth of May, 1766, Mr. GnmviHe Sharp sent off a Ye9- 
ael la^en with provisions^ different materials, and about tfatrty-nine 
-aftificersy to establish a colony at Sierra Leooe. This colony^ 
whose principal settlement was afiterwards at Free-town, had for 
its basis principles entirely philanthropic. The colonists wtre to 
employ themselves in the cultivation of the lands and the civilizn* 
tion of tiie Africans, wiiile tfade slave trade was to be totally re* 
nouQced amoi^t Aem. 

Hie fortraie of an individual was of eourse insufficient for sitdi 
an undertaking. Mr. Sharp, therefore, in 1790 formed a socie- 
ty of twenty^one persons, wHidi in a f^:w months became still 
more namerous; and an act of parliament was passed, authoris- 
ing diem to make a company, and to enjoy for thirty-one years 
the privileges granted to diem by the act^ Messrs. Thornton and 
Wiiba-force were then the directors, and the members who had 
-most influence over the company. The first r^uhition which it 
made, excluded every individual who was inter^lted in the slave 
trade; and it was not only agreed that they should for ever aban- 
don dial traffic, but that there should never be slaves in tbe 
colony. 

In the month of March, 179I9 the company caused 1131 Blacks 
to be brought frofa Nova Scoda to Sierra Leone: thqr were en- 
gaged for a certain dme, and were to be free when their period 
of servitude expired. Portions of toil were given to them to cul- 
tivate for their own advantage; but it was impossible to keep 
them to the spots whi^h had been assigned to them. Beii^ in- 
fluenced by a commercial spirit, and wishing to obtain a portion 
of die money which the company had imprudently introduced in- 
to the colony, these new settfers abandoned dieir fields, and 
all came to reside in the chief place, called Free-town. 

The subscription was closed on the 1st of June, 179^; and 
die capital of die company then amounted to the vast sum of 
24*2,8991. sterlings This sum was employed in the following man* 
tier: 

The first expences of the establishment amounted to £S9i,6iO 

Tbe dead stock, that is to say, the ships, soil, and 
articles relative to the defence or the colony, to — 24,685 

Capital employed in commerce — — 27,400 

Capital placed at interest in the public fiitids 108,194 
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These expences, however, gready exceeded the idea nvhich 
had been formed by the company ; they ^'ere occasioned by a 
concurrence of circomstances which it was impossible to foresee^ 
but which are all properly explained in the diflferent statements ^ 
that have been published by the directors. 

The colonists arrived in the rainy season, wtiich occasioned a 
general sickness and many deaths. Several of the principal offi*- 
cers were taken ill, and obliged to return to England; and a 
great many of the subordinate agents fell sacrifices to the addi«* 
•tional labour which they in consequence had to perform. It ap-t 
-peared that the air of Free-towp, like that of all the positions 
on the coast, is bad, and even dangerous during the rainy and 
fitormy season; but that it is good and agreeably for the rest of 
the year. 

The cultivation went on slowly, and experienced many diffi- 
' cutties ; nevertheless the directors were of opinion that the soil of 
Africa might be managed by its native inhabitants. They were 
of this opinion from the apparent success of the plantations^ 
which they had undertaken; but they adhered to their system of 
making the future progress of such plantations depend on the aboi« 
Ution of the slave trade. 

Under the article of civilization, the directors comprised ^ 
form, of government for the colony: it is founded on the prin- 
ciples of the English constitution. ITie trial by jury perfectly 
iiucceeded ; and the Africans appeared to incline to the measures 
adopted m the colony to introduce Christianity and civil regula- 
tion's. But the success of jhe enterprize was a subordinate con- 
sideration compared with the grand object,. the abolition of the 
slave trade. Yet to overcome the first difficulties was far more 
easy, than what they had afterwards to encoimter : for they hac| 
some severe misfortunes to try their constancy. 

On the 27th of November, ) 794, a French squadron enter- 
ed the river of Sierre Leone, and fired on Free-town. Tlie 
inhabitants conceiving j^li resistance useless, begged to capitulate, 
but in vain : the French landed, plundered the houses and maga- 
.xines, and conducted themselves with extreme rigour. They 
were encouraged in their excesses by the captains of two Ameri- 
can sliips employed in the slave trade. It was impossible to 
check the animosity of Arnaud, the commander of the expedi- 
tion : he protested that he would burn all the houses belonging to 
the EngHsh ; and he kept his word. The books of the compf^uy 
were seized and destroyed, and pU the bibles and prayerTbboks 
were tranipled under foot. The collection of the botanist Afze- 
li us was ravaged ; his plants, seeds, birds, insects, drawings, and 
memoranda Mere dispersed and spoiled, and his mathematical in- 
struments and macbmes brokeii to pieces. Even tlie church \vs|3 
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)>ltiiidered^ and the sacred books consumed ; nor did the invaders 
«pare the drugs and medicines for the use of tlie colony. The 
loss to the company on this occasion was estimated at 40^0001. 
sterlings 

'^liis expedition was condemned by all rational Frenchmen^ and 
was disowned by the government, who caused the commander of the 
squadron to be thrown into prison. His punishment would have 
been exemplary, if it had not clearly appeared that he was ignorant 
of the injury he had committed. It was proved from his journal, 
that he had been led into the error by two American Negroes, 
and diat he thought be was doing a patriotic action by destroying 
an establishment of Pitt, for fvrnhhmg slaves. It was evident 
chat he had no other motives for his conriuct ; but this did not 
diminish the evjl, {ind the company immediately employed them^ 
selves in repairing the injuries which the colony had sustained, 
with the resources that remained amongst them. It is remarkable 
that the turbulent colonists were the very Negroes who had been 
transported from Nova Scotia to Africa, and whom no induce- 
ment could attach to the establishment. Although they were 
free, they complained that they were oppressed ; and it is pro- 
bable that if these refractory beii^s had found the planters and 
the remainder of the inhabitants inclined to take part in their pro- 
ject, they would have infallibly attained their object, which was 
Ithat of a revolution : for the chief officers of the society had nei- 
ther power nor other means sufficient to keep them in subjection. 

To obviate this inconvienience, the directors of the company ob- 
tained in 1799 from the British goveniment a letter of licence, on 
the plan of tfiose which had been granted to the India company at 
the time of its institution ; to which was added a corps of fifty 
men taken from the garrison of Goree; and the sum of 7^0001. 
which parliament allowed for the construction of a fort. 

In the month of February, 1800, a quarrel broke out between 
king Tom, who lived in the vicinity of Free-town, and the captain 
of a siavcrship belonging to Liverpool, relative to certain rights 
of anchorage which this king had received, from vessels that entered 
St. George's bay, and which the English captain refused to pay. 
The affair was laid before the governor and council; but the dis- 
contented persons, and such of the. colonists as were in the in- 
terest of Tom, would not abide by the decision of the tribunal ; 
but demanded, on the contrary, that the captaui should be deliv- 
ered up to them? or pay a heavy sum as a ransom* The governor 
and council endeavouring to oppose the violence of the discon- 
tented, who appeared determined to support their pretentions, 
condemned the captain to pay the sum required ; promising him, 
however, a reimbursement from the company. 

The affair was thus determined.; but the condescension of 
^e council Jifeemed to pave the way for the jruin of the colony ; 
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for from Ah instant the AacbtAentei, led by tbe dueft of thtir 
districts, who were called Hmutreden, committed the greatest es» 
cesses, refused to submit to any audioHty, and on the 25th 

of September^ 1800, issued a formal proclamation, in which 
they forbade the lohabitants, under a penalty of £01. sterling, 
from obeying any orders of the governor and council. They then 
poblished a new constitution, which vested all the attthori^ in tbe 
bands of the hundreders, and established a maiiimum for die BtAb 
ci articles of sustenance* Certain crimes, such as the slealit^ 
of cattle, adultery, defamation, disobedience tovitirds parents, 
the destruction of fences, &c. were punished by fines; aUd the 
debts contracted by the inhabitants towards the company, were 
left to the decision of tbe hundreders, who interdicted not only 
every kind of reimbursement, but even the paying of the interest^ 
under pain of banishment from the colony. 

The revohers, whose numbers amounted to about fifty, were 
beaded by three fellows named Robinson, Anderson, and Zirid^. 
The cdlony then had at its disposal eighty Negroes and twelve 
Europeans, who were determined to defend it. Neverthelesa^ 
though their force was so much superior, they made no attempts to 
subdue the insurgents ; but chance threw in their way a great assist- 
ance: for at this very time a large English ship arrived from No* 
va Scotia, having on board, under the command of Lieutenmits 
Smith and Tolley, forty-five soldiers, and five himdred alDd fifty 
Maroons, besides a number of other men» women, aiid childreli* 
The revolters were therefore attacked on the Sid of October, 
and easily overcome ; thirty-five Were made prisoners, three of 
whom were found guilty of various crimes, and condemned to 
death ; and seven were sent as malefactors to Goree : the remain- 
der were transported to Buiam, on the northern coast of Sierra 
I>eone. 

I'he Maroons who came from Nova Scotia, have ass^ned to 
them the town of Granville, where the government watches at- 
tentively over them. This measure, however^ is unnecessary : for 
as late as the month of May, 1801, they had not shewn any dis- 
position to ofiend the laws ; and it is expected tliat great advan- 
tages may be derived from their industry. 

Hitherto the commerce of the company has not been attended 
with much success; it has lost one after another, four larse ships, 
the cargoes of which were worth upwards of 50,00(3. Tbe 
French have also taken two other vessels belonging to this esta- 
blishment, worth about 7,0001. The company has received from 
the British government a grant of £1,0001.; and at the end of 
17999 its capital consisted of about B2,3d2l. while in December, 
IBOO, it amounted to 1^2;d63l.; and its debts at the last mention- 
ed period were 26,995l. It therefore possessed at that time a 
c^pital of 9op67l. 
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. T^ company sastained a great loss by the death of an alder* 
man oi Free-town, named Thomas Cooper^ who was oi the 
iVfrkan race: the Blacks considered hini as their common father, 
and sti^i weep after him. 

Every means is adopted to enlarge and accomplish the expec- 
tations of the colonists; and with this view diiSPerent kineb of 
instructipn are given. Amou^st other efforts towards civilizatioa, 
may be mentioned a printing-office^ at which is published once a 
fortoigfat a newspaper^ called the Sierra Leone Gazette. 

The prmdpal productions of this colony are sugar-canes, Cay- 
enne pepper^ cotton, ginger^ and coffee; the last of which is as 
good as that from, the Levant. The mimals which they endea- 
vour principally to breed are asses and cows; but there b much 
di£Scul^ to "extend the race of those iisdul quadrupeds* 

Such is the present state of the Enghsh company : it has ex- 
perienced misfortunes foreign and domestic^ which have threaten- 
editsexistence; andithasencountaredenormouslosses^ which have 
consumed great parts of its fund. From a comparison of the 
smns already mentioned^ it will appear that the money which has 
been employed or lost amounts to 175,3521. The company, ne- 
vertheless, is poiveiful ; its means are more proportionate than its 
wants, and its enterprise id too great to be ruined by a fevr in- 
juries; while by gradually proceeding with firmness, it will attain 
Its objects. 

All the institutions of this company, and its great exeitions to 
pfomote the happiness.of the Afheans, are founded cm die abo- 
lition of the slave trade. It is evident that without this praise- 
worthy resouvce, it promises itself nodiing from allthe imdertak-^ 
ings and sacrifices which it makes to support them; but not- 
withstanding its wishes, it is surrounded with several establish- 
ments entirely devoted to the slave trade, and vessels are conti- 
nually arriving for the same purpose: so tfiat daiis trade ia carried 
on under the very eyes of the company, with the same ardour as 
ever* Yet this society is equally as sanguine as it was at first, re- 
specting the abolition of the slave trade, which it hopes to see 
accomplished ; and therefore continues its labours with unshaken 
fortitude, and the resolution to do nothing but what it pledged 
itself to perf<M*m. It has, however, shewn us that it cannot at- 
tach to the soil die Negroes which have been brought from Nova 
Scotia, and they have retired to Free-town for the purposes of 
tn^k. Hence the question naturally presents, itself — by wliom 
can the company hfive its grounds cultivated? On this subject it 
is silent ; but I think I can give an answer. 

1 have said that the population of Africa is composed of one- 
fourth free men and three-fourths slaves. It is an admitted fact, 
that the free Negroes never work; it is^ therefore necessary to em« 
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plo^ slaresy and to pay their masters for their hire. If, ho^eveVy 
the company were to employ them, it would depart from ito prw 
mitive regulations, which positively stipulate that there shall nevef 
be any slaves in the colony. If it were to buy diem in order to 
render them free^ and employ them iu cultivation, I would ask if 
it could then be satisfied with their labour, or could hope to at- 
tach them to the soil? I should wish that this important questioi^ 
were ascertained beyond all doubt; but I must confess my doubts* 
of its success ; and I fear that the Negroes whom the company . 
may render free, will imitate all other Negroes that are their own 
masters, and who will do nothing, or in other words, that they 
will prefer slavery to labour. This apprehension is founded on» 
the knowledge which I posses of their natural and invincible in-* 
dolence. 1 must, therefor«^ repeat with freedom my opinion of 
the. rigorous conditions which the company lias imposed on itself; 
and I really think that there will always be an obstacle to the ac- 
complishment of its viewsi But to attain its wisbes> I would pro-^ 
pose ^ opposite mode, which I will point out in a few worda« 

I would make use of the Africans in their present state, that 
is to say, slaves, and would pay their masters the price of their 
labour ; I would render them subservient to mild, humane, and 
benevolent laws; and I would incite them to work, and to like 
the place of their residence, by the inducement of property and 
land. JIaving thus prepared them for the charms of liberty,, . 
1 should hasten to purchase tbem and make them free, that they 
might enjoy it. This method vi'ould, in my opinion, produce* 
many cultivators: for even those who have been of no advantage . 
during several years, might be thus dismissed and sent home« 
In short, I would leave off. exactly where the company began; 
and I should thus hope to see my colony composed of in- 
dustrious and experienced men. Hence, like the company, I . 
should not only renounce the slave trade, but should deliver the 
Africans from bondage. I should buy them as formerly, only - 
under the sacred condition of having them for a certain time to 
cultivate our American colonies, which it is impolitic to aban- 
don;- and under a condition equally sacred of making them pro- . 
prietors at the expiration of their servitude, provided they would 
reside on the spot. Should they, however, be disinclined to 
stay in the colonies, I would comply with their wishes, and 
convey them back to Africa. Those who might turn out bad^ 
or be guilty of crimes, ought to be banished from the eolomes, 
but scrupulously restored to their own countries. 

With respect to laws, I think that the colonies ought to be 
governed not only by a particular code, but that certain regula- 
tions should be adopted by each of them; as it appears impose* 
sible to me, that general laws can insure the prosperity oi' all 
such establishmeuts. 
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T AaJl add another reflection, of public utility. 'The Black* »fe 
a kind of mende8tined by Nature to inhabit Africa and America ; 
«he iias created them for burning iregions: left u^, tliereforc, 
iake care not to oppose her views, or overArow th« barriei s 
which she has establi$(hed ; but let ds preserve their races in the'ir 
fKitura! purity, and not j>ermit the Negroes to in^bit Europe. 
This mixture of black and \^4iite is dangerous to our popula- 
tion, and in time it may cliange, rorrupt, and even destroy it. 

CHAP. XL 



rRODUCTlOKS OF THE BANKS OF SJERRA LB6N«. — AC- 
COUNT OF THE PEOPT-E ANO THEIR FORMS OF GOVEfiN- 
MENT, WITH SOME PARTICULARS OF THEIR MANNEUS 
AND CUSTOMS BOTH CIVIL ANB MILITARY." — C*:REMO- 

NIES ATTENDING CIRCUMCJSION. ^LAWS OF THE Dl-F- 

TERENT TRIBES. — PRIVILEGES OF THE KINGS, WITH 
RESPECT TO THEIR SUCCESSORS. — AtJCOUNT OF ^fTJ^B- 
PURRAH, A SORT OF SECRET TRIBUNAL. — EFFECT OP 
COMMERCE UPQN THE NEGROES. — CHARACTER OF 
THEIR WOMEN. 

JL HE English in their choice of Sierra Leone, on which to 
form permaBent establishments, acted wisdy, particulaly as to 
their object of civilizing the Africans : for every thing in tlijs 
quarter concurs to favour such an undertaking. Nature has here 
produced in such profusion every thing whidi is necessary, usefd, 
or s^reeable to man, and tlie most perfect state of retinement 
could scarcely' aidld any thing to such Jdnds of riches. 

TM natives cultivate both rice and manioc, wkh the utmost 
attention ; and liie former, which is tlie piincipal article of com- 
merce, succeeds wonderfully in humid parts ; wliile it grows to 
considerable perfection upon the heights, only that on the latter 
it is not ao strong, though the grain is better. The second plant 
only thrives in sandy or open spots ; and here the inboljitants 
fiowttin vast quantities, as it forms tiieir ordinary food. They like- 
wise cultivate for themselves and thek- battle, Jenisalem arti- 
chokes, turnips, and a species of potatoe pecidiar to the coun- 
try, as well as cabba^s and peas : they likewise sow maize, of 
wbich tbey obtain several harvests in a year, for it always comes 
to maturity in three montlis. They have two species of millet, 
both of which are very common in these parts, and are used for 
feeding poultry.' The stalk of the larger kind contains a very re-> 
fr^ii^ juice. 

Banian^ ora^ige, and lemon-trees grow in great abundance, 
9xxd bear fruit the whole year. The oranges arc of an ex<|uisite 
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taste, and are larger than those of Earope; while the lemon- 
trees, which have for a Ipng time been imported by the Portu- 
guese, have so much degenerated, that the friiit is very small. 
The ananas, on the contrary, have a much better taste than those 
of our continent; and^they ate found throughout the year in the 
. woods and on such soils as are inclined towards the water. The 
natives also cultivate them to some extent. 

Amongst the common fruit trees are the cocoa-tree, which 
is found in the greatest abundance on the river of Sherbro; the 
butter-tree, which grows in every part; the tamarind, of which 
there are several varieties ; and also a species of fruit which is 
hard and insipid^' and which is eaten by the natives of the coun- 
try, who call it mdssino. There is like\^ ise the "European fig- 
tree, which beii,rs fruit no larger than a walnut; it has an agree- 
able taste, but is not eaten, because it is filled with insects. 
There is a tree of this genius peculiar to tlie country, which does 
not resemble the fig-tree in any respect except in its gravelly 
' .^-,5^, and the fruit of which, the size of an ordinary pear, is al- 
most round, and very agreeable. The apricot-tree of the An- 
tilles is here of a particular species, but is not inferior in taste 
to that in the West Indies. A sort of gooseberry called antedes- 
ma is very abiuidant, and its taste is exactly similar to that of 
our red gooseberry. The cherries of this country surpass in 
flavour all the other fruits, and can only be compared to that 
of the finest nectarine . 

Besides these, we find at Sierra Leone the br^adrfruit tree, 
which at a distance has the appearance of an old pear-tree, and 
grows abundantly in the low and sandy quarters. Its fruit is 
nearly the size of an apple. When fresh it is very nutritious, 
and its taste is similar to that of gingerbread ; but it loses its 
odour on getting old ; the vine is also met with in these cli- 
mates; but its fruit, which is round, black, and acid, in no re- 
spect resembles the grapes of Europe ^ the tree being of a spe- 
cies totally different. It is, however, supposed, that it might be 
ameliorated by culture. 

^e leguminous productions are not so numerous ; and yet of 
these there are many varieties. A kind of sorrel, whidi is very 
. common here, contains an acid similar to that of the ordinary 
ipecies, without resembling it in any other respect. The purslain 
M hich rises three days after sowing, is commonly fotind on the 
hllocks near tlie shore : it is said, that the leaves of tliis plant are 
a specific by simple application for wounds of all kinds. The 
leaves of the gombo are used^ as spinach; and the caialou may 
likewise be substituted for that plant. This vegetable is indige>f 
ipojs; and by springing from soils newly ploughed, indicates their 
ertility. 
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To all the natural advantages of the soil in questioif may be 
addeH^ that of its being proper for the cultivation of every thing 
which contributes to the riches of our American colonies. Sugar- 
canes would succeed perfectly well upon it; and the cofFee-tree 
already grows there, of two different species ; both of which, 
however, are unknown in Europe* IN ever Ael ess, that of th^ 
West India islands is also cultivated; and its fruit is said to be 
of as a good quality as that in the Levant. Tobacco of the com- 
mon kind likewise thrives amazingly; but the natives do not cul- 
tivate it ; and the cotton-tree is to be met with in every part 
of this country in the greatest abundance, as well as the kind of 
the tree which affords silk. 

This country is also enriched by peculiar kinds of spices. 
There are several species of pepper, nutmeg, and thyme^ as 
well as others of uncommon fine flavour, which the natives use 
for different physical purposes, notwithstanding there is a va- 
riety of physical plants. There has been discovered at Sierra 
Leone a new kind of Peruvian bark ; and commerce may here- 
after make it of much importance, as its virtue has been ascer- 
tained not only by the use which the natives make of it, but from 
the experiments to which it has been submitted at London. 
The cola is a fruit celebrated in the country both by the natives 
and the Portuguese, as a substitute for the Peruvian bark. The 
latter people even send ships along the coast to collect \% in great 
quantities. The nut that contains castor-oil, grows in every part 
of these districts. 

Nature, indeed, has not confined herself to this variety of pro- 
ductions, but has placed at the disposition of man those objects 
which afford him the greatest pleasure. At Sierra Leone the 
substances used for dying are found in abundance. A yellow 
colour is extracted from the butter-tree; and the. indigo, which 
grows spontaneously in every part, affords the finest blue. From 
many other vegetables may be obtained. black and red colours. 

The different species of ^he mineral kingdom, in the neigh- - 
bourhood of Sierra Leone, are as yet but little known ; a search, 
howtver, will soon be. made, and we. shall know the result. This 
country is equally rich in animals. Cattle of all kinds succeed 
in it and fatten, though not so easily as in £urope. The wool, 
of sheep undergoes a change in consequence of the heat, and be- 
comes thin; but goats and hogs breed amazingly, and prove as 
fat as in other countries. The wild hogs, squirrels, and ante- 
lopes may likewise be reckoned amongst the animals at Sierra 
Leone, which are proper for the food of man. They raise 
there all kinds of poultry known in Europe, which breed un-» . 
commonly fast. There is a species of heron, which is easily tamed^ 
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and i^vcr; good k> eat. The wild ducks and pigeons are deficioua ; 
but geese and turkeys become emaciated. 

There is likewise a vast quantity of sea and river fish: the 
spermaceti whale is sometimes found at Sierra Leone, but more 
frequently on the northern coasts. There are also sharks, them^* 
backs, porpoises, eels, roackarel, and mullet, all of which are 
eaten, except the eels. Oysters and the other kinds of shell-fitsh 
are likewise very plentiful, and serve as food for the natives. 

Green turtle are very common here, and are oftefi of an in- 
conceivable size. Land and river tortoises are also te be met 
with ; the former in great numbers ; they are used by the people^ 
and might be sent to Europe with advantage. 

Amongst the zoophites, none dtserve greater attention than the 
comnK>n spunge, which covers the san^ shores, and \vith which 
a considerable trade might be carried on. 

The beasts of prey are lions, leopards, hyaenas, civet cat% 
and several species of weazies. The last mentioned animals are 
great enemies of poultry. There are likewise apes of various 
species. The chimpanzee is common on the mountains of Sierra 
l^one, and resembles a man more than the ourang-outang : ita 
greatest height is nearly five feet, and it is covered with long 
and thick hair down the back, but short and light on the breast 
and belly. Its face is without hair, and tlie hands and head are 
similar to those of an old Negro, except that die hair of die 
liead is not curly. It eats, drinks, sleeps, and sits at table like 
a human being. When young, it walks on all fours; but treads 
on the back of its hands: when grown up, it moves erect by 
tlie aid of a stick. This animal is alway gentle and good na- 
tured. 

A species of crocodiles and caymans is to be seen here, which 
has never been described by naturalists : they are ten or twelve 
feet long. 

There are six "knovvn speciiPS of li2aids, amongst which are the 
guarra and the cameleon. Serpents are innumerable: they en- 
ter the houses during the night for the purpose of catching the 
poultry: the largest which was ever known here, was eighteen 
feet long; but it was fotmd not to be vcnemous. 

Insects are innumerable in this pt^rt of the world. The mOst 
remarkable are tlie termites, or while ants, which eat ami even 
dcstrtry hedges and hoi!'?es that are built of wood; while the 
common ants only devour provisions. The grasshoppers and 
crickets consume clothes, linen, and leather; and there are 
musquitoes, flies, scorpions, and centipedes, as well as wild bees, 
the last of which furnish wax and honey in abundance. Worms 
are little known; but the barnacles are large^ and do much in- 
jury to the ships that are not covered with copper. 
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Tlie same advantages for the commercial or philawtlirojMC 
'^rk of Europeans prevails amougst the population of the shores 
of Sierra Leone, whetlier the inh^ibkants are considered with 
respect to their natural state, or the imperfect degree of so- 
ciattlity in which tbey exist. Amongst these people may par- 
ticularly ^be distinguished the Suzees, the Biilams, the Bagos, 
the Tommanies, and the Mandingofi^ The Mandingos are Ma- 
hometans, as I have already observed more than once. Here, 
as elsewhere, they strictly observe, to outward appearance, the 
precepts of tlie alcorau, which they propagate with- the utmost 
zeal. Being strongly impressed with the importance of govera- 
ir^ the conscience, there is no niemis which they do not employ 
to make proselytes. If they be powerful, they resort to force; on 
the other hand, they call to their aid all the resources of address* 
They teach any one gratis to read and write tlie Arabian language. 
When they meet with clever men, tliey affect and imitate the 
weaknesses ai>d follies of other people, though they pretend to 
the austere manners and authority of servants of God: in par- 
ticniar they attribnte to themselves a supremacy over all sor- 
' cerers, and sell taUsmans. In short, they know so well how to 
acquire the confidence of the piincipal persons and chiefs of 
hordes, that they reign almost every where, and govern the estates 
under the title of the supreme ministers of the Beoknum: their 
advice is always resorted to. ' 

The circumcision of male subjects is genei^lly practised by 
the Mahometans throughout Africa. At Sierra Leope the girls 
are not exempted from this religious smd political institution. 
Amongst the Mandingos and the Suzees, it is performed upon 
them by the excision of the external end erf the clitoris. The ce- 
remonies which accompany this operation deserve to be known. 
Every year in the fine season, and with a new moon, all the 
young girls of the village, who are marriageable, are assembled. 
The night preceding the day of <lie ceremony, they are con- 
ducted by the women of the place to the most secret part of a# 
wood, 'at each avenue to which amulets are scattered, the ob- 
ject of which is to keep off every curious person, who might 
profane with his presence the scen^ of action. The seclusion 
of the girls lasts for upwards of a mouth, during which time no 
human being perceives them, except the old woman who per- 
forms the solemn rite, and who every morning briiigs them their 
food. If from decease or any other obstacle, h^ return should 
be prevented, the person who succeeds her, as she approaches 
the spot, calls with a loud voice, deposits the victuals at a cer- 
taia place, and then hasteits back widiout either seeing or being 
observed by the patients : for whetber by chance or inclination, 
whoeveip violates this sanctuary, is punished with death. 
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It is at i\m period only, when the body is subdued by the 
austerities whirh it Iiss siifiered, and the mind prepared by the 
f*h« ious obscuiity and sileucft of the forest, that these, girls are 
taught the customs and superstitions of their country : for till 
that grand j>eriod, they are not considered capable of under- 
alaiiding or practising them. At length the pqriod of their re- 
treat expires, and by this tiiile the wound caused by the opera- 
tion is nearly healed. They are taken back to |he village at night, 
iwhh the same secrecy as they were brought out: they are re- 
ceived by the young and old women entirely naked. In this 
state, forming an irregular kind of procession, and followed by 
persons ^vith musical instruments, they parade through the streets 
bj day-li«ht. If duriug this ceremony a man be found looking 
at them, he is immediately put to death, unless he can furnish 
a slave. Ilieir return from the wood is succeeded by a month 
of probation, duiing which time they are each day conducted in 
procession, accompanied by music and covered from head to 
foot^ to the houses of the principal people", before which they 
smg and dance till the owner of each makes them a trifling 
present. When the month has expired they are liberated from 
all these ceremonies, and handed over to the men intended for 
their husbands. . 

Neither the origin nor the motives of this ludicrous ceremony 
are known : but llie women have such a veneration for it, that 
the most shocking of all insults is to reproach them for not having 
done it honour ; and this reproach is even lavished on strangers, 
who may not have arrived amongst the tribe till after the period 
appointed for the operation. 

The other people, namely the Suzees, Bulams, Bagos, and 
Tommanies, are idolaters. It is impossible to form an accurate 
idea of their religion : they have no fixed object of adoration to 
which a religion that may be called natural, may be applied. Every 
man forms gods according to his inclination ; and the ridiculous, 
fiule, and numerous figures which they worship, are beyond all 
conception. 

Tlie principal articles of their faith are, that tliere is a god who 
lives over their heads, governs all, and through whom every thing 
exists. Whatever happens to them, whether good or bad, is or- 
dained by the deity, unless they attribute the events to magic ; 
but this idea of an omnipresent providence is not accompanied 
by any return on their part, either of gratitude for its benefits, or 
of submission to allay its wrath by prayer. 

They consider devils to be the ministers of God, and make 
them offerings: these devils, the most powerful sovereigns of the 
earth, are represented by little statues of clay, which are often 
renewed, and made nearly to resemble man. They place theofi 
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•at die root of a tree in a niche covered with dry lexs^es, nnrl de- 
corate their altars with pieces of linen, cups, plates, pots, <>r 
bottles, copper-rings, necklace beads, or other trifles, none of 
thena of any value. When the Negroes wish to gain facvour tu 
the sight of these idols, they provide themselves with a quantity 
of brandy, of which they pour out a small portion. for the devi^ 
and drink the rest before him in large quantities. 

Their favourite idols are made of wood, are from eight to tea 
inches high, and painted black : they are considered as the Pe- 
nates of the hut; but the people pay them little attention, be- 
cause they suppose them not to want their assistance. 

On any event which may happen, these Negroes make an of- 
fering to their genii, whom they suppose to have the same power 
in the air, as the devils have on earth. The offering is always 
of little value ; but they have the most implicit reliance on its 
eflScacy. It is a crime to carry away one of these idolsj evwi 
unknowingly : the offender is always brought to justice, and woe 
to him, if he be poor, or his prosecutor powerful ; for it is sure 
to cost him the loss of his liberty. Such are the peculiarities of 
a religion in which it is difHcult to distinguish, whether super- 
stition or absurdity be more predominant. 

I have already spoken of the government of the Mandingos, 
They have proceeded from a republican .state, and have every 
where formed monarchies ; but in this part of Africa they ?re 
elective and very limited. In all of them the authority of the 
chief greatly resembles that of the father of a family, and each 
district of this nation has a regulating king or chief of its own- 

The Mandingos and the Suzees, the mcjst pow^erful and po- 
pulous nations of the coast, acknowledge the supiemacy of the 
king of the-Foulhas, though they never see nor consult him: 
they speak of him, however, with respect, and consider him as 
the potentate of the great empire which extends from Gambia 
to Cape Monte. The Bulanis, the Tommanies, and the 
Bagos admit of no other authority than that of the chief of their 
tribe. 

Excepting amongst the ^]andingos and the Suzees, few of the 
kings belong to the countries which they govern, but are almost 
always foreigners, that is, from different nations of the continent. 
The reigning prince may chuse himself a lieutenant, who at his 
death succeeds to his honours and governs in his name, as long 
as he may be suffered to retain his situation ; and if he be clever 
and powerful he never fails, to get possession of the hereditary 
property of the deceased, which he keeps till the election of a 
' new king; and it is not rare to see the lieutenant either invesUid 
with the royal digmty, or continue to exercise it all his life, under 
the modest title with which he assumed it. 
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In 1767 the cluef of Sierra Leone bad uo other tide thta the 
en.e hst mentioned. He^ iKiwever, reigned more than ten jeiurt : 
liis strf)jects, who loved him, Mi^d to pjxu:Iai4n bim king; bat 
the wue Negro refused 4hat honovr^ and contented liimseM* vvrith 
power without ostentation. 

Tiie revemues of such a king consist in certain djiitieer and in 
presents, \vhich be receives from all who s^ply to hion on sdb- 
jeds that come under bis authority, lliese presents are pro- 
portionate to the aieans of tlie supplicant and the importance 
of the affair: the poor man gives but Jitde; when, luwv^xrei*^ 
the subject is serious^ a rich individual must not offer Oess than 
tbe value of a slave. His income also consists in the cuslonis 
which foreigners pay for peimissiiM] to ^a-ade^ and these are 
oUteQ considerate. 

Tfae marks and attribatesr of royalty are elephants* tails, car- 
rhd before the soverdigns, who generally walk with gold or 5Jl- 
¥er-headed canes^ and gold-laced hats^ w hich they procure froni 
the Eittopeans. 

The executive power and the right of passing a final judgment 
are vested in the kii^ ; Meveitheleas the chief of each village 
considers himself as its master and only magistrate. Tfae king 
merely invites these chiefs together, and decides in full council 
on such points as have been separately' determined. 

The parents of a deceased king or chief do not enjoy the pri- 
v^ege of being distinguished from their countrymen. £aoh 
of them exercises his own pofession ; and it is not rare to see 
the son of a king reduced, after the death of his father, to hire 
liimself to Europeans as a common sailor^ in order to procure 
Ibe m^ans of subsistence. 

The Negroes have no other claim to the lands than present 
pe$$essi^)tt. When a cultivator quits any ^ot^ the first coiner 
^j^blishes faimsi^ upon it; ius only ^qualification being, that 
he belongs to the same tribe. This is a point of which t£ey are 
extremely jealous, as they will not suffer a strainer to settle 
amongst them without their consent. Their laws, which are 
transmitted merely by tradition, are noticing but the ancient cus- 
toms of the cawaiij, and differ slightly in vaiious states. The 
king, assisted by the chicfe, decides on every thing in a Burree, 
or public audience, which is attended by people called pala%m- 
talkers^ who act as counsellors, and cliscuss tfae clakiis of the 
parties. 

Their debates are in generd determined equitably, accoFdii^ 
to the proofs which are brought forward ; particularly when the 
case is between persons of equal station. But ihere, as else- 
where> the weaker is often die vicdm of the stronger par^ ; and 
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Iv^ w%o lofies tlie eabae jjajls the expenees. Tor which, he givcMi 
inecurily before leavilig the c6unciK 

Their rules of justice am not, however, so particulariy ob* 
served in their iiK^r^tourse ^th the Whites. It ih of no use for 
Ihe latter to gaia the cause, as they nether derive any advantage 
from their success ; for they never grant them their expences 
Mfhethertfaey.be id die right' or wrong. On asking -them their 
motives for such c(»iduct, they answer, '^ the white men gain 
Jilenfy of money, land Aerefore cannot want it/' 

A eapital crime ia punished either by death or slavery^ though 
the former mode is scarcely at all resorted to, except by the 
Mandingos^ who foQow the Mussulman laws, and whose pro- 
ceedings are vei^y shortJ :Murder^ however, is an excepti<wi.-*' 
The punishment f6r sorcery is davery ; but for adultery, or any 
other Crime, a pecuniary k*ecompence is sufficient. ' i 

The manner of causing debts to be paid, is founded on the 
«arUest notions of equity. D^bts are ^rdiniarily contracted for 
a certsun time ; if^ when.it has expired^ the debtor be»tate or 
refuse to pay it, the creditor has recourse to the king or chief, 
wdko'tells the defaulter to perform his promise ; but if the advice 
he not folio wed> the king permits the creditor to sei^e the debtor 
or some of- his dates; and.iE he live in another town, so that 
this measure cannot be resorted to, then the creditor arrests the 
•first cduntty man of the debtor with whom he meets, and detains 
him tiU the debt » dischsti^ed ; axt act which the ddl^tor is soon 
obliged to perform by die inhabitants of the town. Tlie persfon 
who .has been so detained never fails to obtun. damages tor his 
imprisonment. 

A law peculiar to Sherbro, and knpic^ii through aU the 
country by the name of Purrah, is the most aingular of all the 
taws established in Africa : tfaiii wise and politic institution took 
its origin from a view to terminate the incessant wars which arose 
amongst die inhabitants, from, th^ii* pride, jealousy, and irritar 
bility. Every free man thirty years of age, may become a mem- 
ber of the purrah : at the time of his adniisision he undergoes 
various ceremonies, conformably to the secret law ; and on tliis 
point they are as scrupulous as are the Free->masons of Europe, 
with regard to their mysteries. Bodi these institutions have indeed 
many instances of resemblance, such in particular, as die ordi- 
nation of a grand matter, and the weluaon of women. It is 
only at the last extremi^ that this instttntion is resorted to ; but 
it has the right of punishing murderers and magicians. 

When two nations, which are at war, become tired of hostilities 
and wish ifbr peace, though each pai^ be too proud to a)»k it of 
the adier, they apply to a neighbourjng J<ing to get him to actM 
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mediator. When he consents, and he seldom refuses^ he in^ 
forms the two parties that he is about to become their arbiter; 

^bit he caniiot longer see friends' destroy otie another ; and that 

.^^ tbey refuse bis interference, be will send the pnrrah to theni. 

'••]| tfa« jcombatants do not accept this inntation^ the dreadfijd 
jpurrahki solemnly ordained. 

> *: As soon as the institution is assembled^ and until it has broken 
Hpj tbeise musfbe no more blood spilt, and all the enemies may 
return, without alarm, to their ordinary occupations. If it shou^ 
happen that, notwithstanding this decree of terror, the Negro^ 
thirsting for vengeanccj avails himself of an opportunity to take 
it, the purrah, on the news of thi9 event, t>reaks vip, and a body 
of forty or fifty warriors, armed and disguised, go in search <if 
the aggressors^ . Every man^ whatever may ,be his station^ flees 
from their presence ; and if any one be rash enough to look at 
them outside bis house, they cut him to pieces, and disperse the 
fragments in every direction. The same fate is reserved for 
those who have transgressed the decrees of the purrahs^ wherever 
they are met with. < 

It is impossible to. describe the alarm with which this instil 
tution inspires the great mass of the people, who believe that 
its members are influenced by devils, and that they can do all the 
ill they wish, without receiving any injury in return. They 
carry off proviaaons or whatever takes their fancy, without meet* 
ing the least resistance. In every part, and. amongst all nations, 
terror is known to produce the same effect. Amongst the Af- 
ricans it is justified by powerful motives, namely, the re-^tab^ 
lishment of peace, and the preservation of man. When the 
former takes place, the institution breaks up, and each man 
retires to bis home. 

A thirst after vengeance, that sovereign passion of the A{* 
frieans, is the principal c^use of their frequent wars. When the 
nation decree?^ them^ they are general, and each member of a 
boi^ sees an -^^ enemy in every individual of the other. When 
they are piar^iler^ the parrel only prevails between the two 
t6pas,( and^^: ^k^ditions of each are confined to plunder;. 
:|}ie;liigfa^ <^ t%etr ambition being to surprise and bum a fefw 
villages, and Me a«>tae prisoners. 

Tbe inhabitimt3 9S the coast have abandoned their ''national 
arms for the sabre and musket ; li^ut those of the inland parta 
make use <tf lances, darts, and poisoned arrows. It is evident 
the commerce with the* Europeans has had a great influence on 
the morals of the N^prOes ; it has given them a relish for society, 
industry, the arts, and domestic virtues. Those who live far in- . 
laud, are still savages. It is remarked that the inhabitants of the 
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cfoast or neighbouring isles^ are much more vigorous^ better 
shaped^ braver^ more active^ and less superstitious than those 
of the country parts : this difference must be attributed to their 
connection with Europeans^ to their food^and the salubrious air 
which they respire.* 

The Bulams> Tommanies, and Bagos are strong, of a good 
countenance, and of a fine black colour ; their liitibs are strait 
and muscular, their features agreeable, and they are above the' 
middle size. The Tommanies in particular have ati open and 
mgenuous physiognomy, and the women are generally handsome. 
The Suzces have a yellow complexion ; their shape and height 
are inferior to those of the Tommanies, and they have thick lips" 
and pug noses. The Mandingos seem to be, and in fact are, 
A separate race : they are tall, but thin, and of a 'dull black 
colour ; their eyes are small, and they wear their beards like 
die Jews of Europe. The Bulams, Suzees, and several others 
shave themselves when they are young; and when they begin 
to turn grey, they let dieir beards grow, as they consider white 
hair to be indicative of wisdom. 

The difference of features between the free Blacks and the 
slaves is so striking, that an eye of the least penetration imme* 
diately distinguishes their condition. The former exhibits « 
Boble dignity and pride in his whole person, and his looks are 
confident and commanding. The slave, on the contrary, de* 
pressed by his unfortunate situation, has a servile gait, and 
neither speaks nor walks without casting down his eyes. The 
slaves which are brought from the interior, are smaller, less 
robust, and worse shaped than the free Negroes. Those who 
live near the sea, are of the same size as their masters. 

The tallage of the Suzees appears to be the mother tongue 
of the idioms of the other tribes : it is mild and agreeable. That 
of the Mandingos, like the people who speak it, is very different 
from the others 4 it is a corrupted kind of Arabic, and totalljf 
different from that which they teach in their schoob, and which, 
^ey call the language of prayer. 

The character of the Blacks is nearly the same every where : 
they are indolent, except when animated by the desire of ven- 
geance; implacable, perfidious, and diissimuiating when they 
have received an injury, in order that they may find an oppor- 
tunity of avenging it with impunity : on the other hand, they are 
gentle and hospitable, to every one, but inclined to larceny, and 
xemarkable for an extreme inconstancy of taste atid conduct; 
The women behave with great propriety, and fulfil all domestic 
duties with the utmost attention. They never wean their chil- 
dren till they are capable of walking, and can bring to their 
mother a calabash filled with water : they lose no time in teaclw 
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iBg them to go alonai ; for durii^ the' whole period of their 
sucklingr the huSbands scrupulously respect the. laws of chas- 
tity to their utmost extent, and would re^rd an infractiQn of 
tb^m as a priine the more serious, as it would be hurtful to. the 
nurse and the health of the child. Barrenness is the greatest ^«> 
ttominy a woman can suffer. Natui^e has not .excluded tivem 
from the pains of child-birth^ but they support them with much 
courage, and without making any complaints. A short time 
after, they return to their ordinary occupations* 

Their domestic amusements are every where alike, and are 
^milar to those of our country people. In the evening the 
principal wife, surrounded by the other women of her hud[>and^ 
and the servants of the house, employs herself in spinnii^ or 
carding cotton ; while one of the company amuses the rest by 
recituig pleasant storie». The old ones tell of witches andghostSji 
'the young ones of their. amours. There are likewise games of 
chance, at whioh the men and women play separately ; biift 
both sexes like dancing in preference to every things and to this 
exercise they devote themselves every moon-light evening,t from 
an hour after sunset till midnight. . Resides th^se evenings, the 
birth of a child, or the visit of a. friend, likewise supplies dieiA 
with frequent opportuntties. for ei^yiiig Cullumgees,)^ which 
name th^y distinguish their meetings for ^ii^ing and dftncing. 
When they give.^ culli^mg^e in honour of any event, the ddncers 
api^t^ar dressed, in a grotesque, manner. They wear a:higb c«^ 
of rushes, surrounded by feathers, haye the eyes, mou^^ and 
nose painted white^ and wear round dieir waists a smdll pelti^ 
eo^t of rushes, which they display in every possible ah^>e« 
On beginnii^ to dance they take m their hainis small pieces of 
wood, which thqy strike together, and by which they mark tinie^ 
as do the Spaniards with the castanets. 

The dead) of one of the feniily^ or of a relation or ftiend, is 
e pew opportunity for a dance. They celebrate the Wka, or 
lli<>ilrpipg,; luad .the ceremony of lamentatipn is of such a na- 
ture, that a stranger would suppose them to be making 
festivities. 

. On ^ the evening of an appointed day, the relations, friends, 
and acquaintances of the deceased assemble before his house^ 
where th^y sing iuihis praise, and dfltnce to> the sound of a drum : 
they incessantly vai;y the figures of their <^Rce ; sometimes they 
form, a large circle round the nmsic, and dap their hands on 
ea^ stanza of the song ; at others a single person dances in the 
midst of th^ rest, who alternately sit down and stand up; or 
'three or. four oi>ly are in acdon at once, and <:onUnue to move 
.^hout, till.,they ^e fadgued, when they are replaced by others* 
The ciHnpaqy aJI the while sing and clap their handf • ThH 
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ceremony tod dncfaavges of mosqiietry ooiftinte without ititei^ 
fiiption frofm mornii^ to eveimig for three successive nights. Oft 
these occasioiis nieither tobacco nor brandy is spased. 

When the person deceased id a man of imponance, afod hh 
fiarents or friends are rich, this mourning ceremony is repeated 
•two or three times a year for sever^ years togedier. On the 
death of a member of a poor family, his reklives are a long timii 
before they can procure a sufficient quantity of brandy and to- 
1»acco for the solemnity; hut, Tvhatever diSicubies they may ex* 
perience in amassing it^ the ceremot»^ takes pkce sooner et 
later. 

This assembly, in which bioth sexes join, may be called a pub- 
lic moumii^; butlhere is another of adomes^ kind, practised 
principaiiy by the women^ and w^hich is peculiar to the Bulams 
imd lJ»e Tonmxasties. The performers on this occasion wear a 
linen or -white cotton cap, which comes down as low as tfa^ 
eyes, so diat they cssi ^bb nothing but the ground. They hav« se- 
veral rows of the grain of the conirtry round their neck and wai^. 
If they be married women, they wear no other clothes than th^d 
rtmple tuntung^e. lliey are not permitted to eat or drink 
with other persons; nor eten prepare their own food; biit at th«j 
lime of the repast, a drum is beaten, and dsmcing takes plac4 
befofe the door of the house in which the moitming is celebrated. 
None» except the guests, mnst use the vessels \ebich itre em- 
ployed TSt this repast. 

The duration of such a mourning is not fixed, but id regulated 
by die will or caprice of those who make it; and the chief per- 
son is generally the mother, aunt, or some other aged relative* 
They generally cause it to be celebrated by young girls who are 
of a marriageable age, as a means of securing their virtue: for 
while it lasts, if any c<»inection be discovered between the two 
sexes, the ivoman would be dishonoured, and the msm pu- 
nished. 

A womati^ if she conceive herself neglected by her husband, 
may put the< house of the latter into mourning; but, after she 
has made use of diis privil^e for a short time, the husband 
pacifies her by a present: in consists of a goat, some poultry, 
tobacco, and a botde of brandy, towards her expences The wo- 
man then becomes tractable, and tihe peo{^ reconcile her with 
her htt^iMRid. This custom is very judicious on the part of the 
women, who like to avenge themselves aifid ^ew th^ir authority : 
for while the mourning lasts, the husband cannot enjoy the society 
of his mistness. 

The^rumis their principal instrmnentcf miisi<e; theyliaf^ 
Aree sorts cff it, which dtAer in cfize according «o tlic pwrposes 
for which &cy Bxe usied. One kind k knade df bard wood, tiol- 
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lawed ivithin: the two ends are stopped up, and a longitudimil 
bole k cut in the side. Th^ strike it with two sticks, and the 
atrong and acute sound which it senda forth, is heard in calm 
weather at a great distance, and is considered as the signal of 
alarm. Another kind is made of light ^ood, hollowed Uke the 
former, but the ends of which are covered with goat or sheep^. 
akins) dried and lightly stretched by cords. Some of 'these drums 
are six or eight feet high, by two or three in diameter; and they 
occasionally have at their ends rows of sharks' teeth or pie€e3 ot 
copper, which produce a tolerably loud tinkling. 

These people have likewise two kinds of stringed instrumental 
tone of which is a sort of guitar, and the other resembles itk 
fhape a Welsh harp^ but is only two feet high. The strings arc 
inade of the fibres of a plant combined with the hair of ele^ 
pbants* tails. The women and children in their amusements pr&i 
duce a sound from gourds, in which they inclose some dry seeds* 
At Sherbro the natives reckon amongst their musical instru-^ 
|Bent9 a reed pipe pierced with four holes, and a trumpet made 
pf an elephant s tooth. 

The chief food of the people is rice, which they boil after it 
is dried, and season it with pahn-oil, or with a strong sauce made 
from fish or meat, or from poultry or vegetables .simmered to^ 
gether, and to which they add spices, pepper, said palm-oil^ 
They eat very little meat, but what they do consume, they pre^ 
fer smoked or boiled: they are, however, good cooks, and pre-» 
pare their aliments in a very delicate manner. The men and 
women do not eat together,, and they drink only water; they mak€^ 
but two meals a day, one at ten in the morning, and the other 
at sunset. The men, however^ who are in easy circumstances^ 
generally add another meal very early in the morning, which 6as 
been prepared over night by their favourite woman. 

1'here are no other professions known amongst them thas 
those of carpenters, smiths, and makers of musical instruments* 
They are very active and'clever in their labour, particularly sa 
considering the imperfection of -their tools. In each family tbejr 
ftpin and weave their linep, and make their own clothes; the 
women spin and card the cotton, and the men weave and sew. 

Their dre8& is both simple and convenient: the boys and girls 
wear nothing but the tuntungee, which is a thin band of linea 
passed between the thighs. The females are distinguished by 
the manner in which they wear it, as they have a cord round 
their waist, hi which they tuck the tuntung^e, and leave the ends 
hanging down before and behind; they likewise carry round 
the loins a belt composed of several rows of seeds. The boya 
bring one of the ends of the tuntung^e in front; they twist. the 
rest round them, and let the odier end hang dpwn behind* Tht 
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IWJiiien qiiit this dress on their marriage^ and then appe^f in a 
piece of cotton cloth, which hangs below the calf of the leg. 

The W40men are passionately fond of ornaments; they wear 
^ar^riogs^ necklaces^ bracelets, finger-rings, chains, strings of 
coral, &c., and paint their faces with different colours. In ^art, 
an African lady, o«i coming from her toilet^ is an object well ^wortfa 
observance. Over the ordinary dress, which is nothing but 
the small and short petticoat, they put another of red tai&ty; 
a silk handkerchief thrown loosely round their neck, falls dovvti 
them like a child's bib : another of the same colour is pu/t over 
the }iead; and the cars, neck, &,c. are loaded with the ornaments 
already mentioned. They dress their hair in curious folds, so 
as to form crescents or circles, paint the forehead white, and ge- 
nerally have five or six silver rings on each finger. A lady of this 
description on going out has her servants walking behiad her : 
they are generally girls from ten to fifteen years of age, who arc 
the handsomest diat can be found, atid who ornament themselves 
with coral and seeds ; they wear a piece of taffety or fine India 
stuff thrown over the left shoulder. 

The men's dress is a large shirt without either collar or w^i^-* 
band, but with w ide sleeves, trowsers, which reach below the 
calf of the leg; and a hat or small cap, which sits tight on tlie 
bead, and is made of the linen of the country. In other respects 
they generally go with the head and feet bare, the chiefs ex- 
cepted, who always endeavour to imitate the Whites. Tlie Majft- 
dingos, however, are distinguishable from the rest by always 
wearing red sandals and bonnets, and ornamenting their shirti 
and trowsers with embroidery, at which they are Very clever. 

The men never walk without their helmoSy which is a large 
and straight knife hung in a belt at the right thigh; they in fact 
carry two mstruments, one to eat with, and the other to defend 
themselves. 

The Negroes build their villages generally on the banks of a 
river or creek, that tliey may follow fishing; and such a place 
may alv^ays be recognised by the pullams with which it is sm-- 
rounded: these are large trees, whose presence always announc- 
es an uncultivated country : for the natives never give themselves 
the trouble to clear mof e soil than they want to build on ; they 
are not even aware, that the felling of the trees that surrouiwl 
Chetn, would render their dwellings more wholesome. Their 
streets are never built in a straight line, because each pei^soa 
chuses the spot which he likes best; he then builds as many little 
houses as he has women or people to accommodate, and the 
wh<Je of these huts describe a circle, which is surrounded by 
stakes, as has already been mentioned; while such is the activity 
of vegetation, that these stakes in a few mouths become a corn- 
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^kte !!«%•. lEIie jnnctioir of several of these habitations totfm^ 
ia town, which often covers a quantity of ground^ aDd is gene* 
tally inclosed with a mud-wall. When the people ar« at war, 
Ihey have sevend.barriers> which, they doae always at sunaet, and 
never open them on any occasion whatever till morning: thej 
ure guarded all the night by vigilant senttneb • The shape o[ 
their huts has aloeady beoi described. I have only to add> that 
their doora are not like ours, except amon^ those who pique 
themselves on imitating the Whites: the others consist of a mat 
fixed to the roof; and when this mat is let down, no one must 
lie wa indifferent as to enter without giving notice, though this 
jprecaution is unnecessary when the mat is raised. The edges 
of the roof project seven or eight feet over the wali> and rest 
Bpon poles : this shed is thus converted into a sort of portico, 
/which secures the wall from rain, and> with certain additions, 
, .,' eerves as a place for their stores. 

^"^ In the more distant pafts of the country, the natives build 

;;• large houses <>f bricks baked in the sun, and these houses may 

^ last many years if care be taken to secure them from die injuries 

cf the weather. No chimnies are constructed in their habita* 

lions, though they make a iire in them every evening to drive 

away the musquitos, and prepare their food. 

The common people, slaves, and children sleep on mats or 
dried skins, spread upon the ground ; but the free Negroes, and 
those in easy circumstances, have a kind of alcove formed of four 
stakes driven into the earth, on which they hang mats in the 
manner of curtains* In the men's apartments is a box to con- 
tain their clothes and treasure, which is covered with a mat 
or a skin, whereon they place their weapons. The women's cham- 
ber contains the domestic utennls^ mats, stoels, and always a look- 
ing-glass. 

In the Mandingo countries there is a mosque in every town^ 
from the steeple of which the people are called to prayers, the 
aame as in Turkey. , 

Polygamy in these regions is practised in its utmost* latitude. 
The women are frequei^ hostages for alliance and peace; and 
the chiefs of two tribes who have been at war, cement their 
treaties by an ^xchat^e of their daughters : private individuals do 
the same ; and this circumstance may be the reason why the 
chiefs in particular have such a great number of wcmien.^ 

A girl is frequently betrothed to a man as soon as she is bom. 
Among the Suzees the child remains with the mother till a pro* 
per age ; which, however, is determined more by the progress 
of nature thsm by the revolution of a certain time: they are then 
definitively delivered over to the husband. On the day agreed 
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. PBEUHINARISS TO A W£DDING. 105 

onfortbe marriage^ Ae bridegroom pla<ies cm the road wbidi 
4be bride has to pass, several of his people at different distati- 
ces, ynth brandj and other refreshment; for if these artici^ 
be not furnished in abundaoce, die conductK^s of the bride will 
«ot advance a step farther, though they majrhave got lliree partaof 
the way on their journey. On approaching the town, they stop, 
and are joined by the friends of the bridegroom, who teshfy their 
joy by ishouting, drinking, and letting off their pieces. 

Attbis period an old womsui takes the ^rl on Her shoulder^, 
and the attendants cover her with a fine veil; for from that mo^ 
ment till the consummation of the marriage, no bian mu^t ^ 
her face. Mats are now spread before the old woman, who mnA 
»ot on any account touch the ground widt 'her feet. In this 
manner the bride is conned to the house of faerhufi^and, fol- 
lowed by the friends of both families, pinging, daancing, and firing 
off their muskets. Towards evening the husband comes into the 
apartment of his yoni^ wife. If he havt reaiton to suspect that 
some mortal has been more happy than he is likely to be, hfe 
ksnres her immediately; and this circumstance is 110 sooner kno^vn 
amongst the friends who have conducted her to him, than they 
nH* hasten from the^ sight of the ohservJdrs, crying and howling 
with' shame and confusion. If, on the (^her hand, things are 
found as they ought to be, he remains with heif the whole n^hlt: 
^Aie friends then rejoice, and next day carry in prooesskm thfe 
^oofs of her virginity, according to the laws of Moses, in both 
xasesj however, the hu^nd may keep the young girl; bat 'if 
-he should send her backj he is obliged to give up all that die has 
brought him. 

The Bulams, the Bagos, and the Tommanies receive into 
their bouses their bjetrothed brides during their infancy, and make 
tile relations of the child a present proportionate to their me^n^. 
If afterwards the girl should not be well treated, the- psfrenfe 
i«4ve a right to to take her back on giving up the present fWhile, 
on the other hand, the husband always has the privile^€^of send- 
ing her home, vrithoiit re-<lemanding any thing. 

From these details it will be seen, that' chastity is a virtue 
highly estee^ned amongst the Africans, at least till marriage; 
but from that moment it is a trait of uiipoiiteness and want of 
education in the vioman to resist the solicitations of a lover: she 
* would in.deed be punished, if discovered, but her reputation Wbuld 
remain unsullied. In the black savages of Africa we find the cus- ' 
toms which are prevalent in Italy and Spain : for each Negro lady 
has a cicisbeo or cortejo, whom she makes choice of and takes 
with her on all occasions. The husband is obliged to tolerate 
this intercourse in silence : nevertheless, the laws are not wanting 
in severity towards the adulterer ; but ihey are of little effect, 
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unless the complainant is a man of great power ; and even then 
he dares not make a^ stir in the bQsiness^ on account of the ri* 
dicule which would afterwards attend him. It is particularly 
amongst the great men Svho keep a number of women^ that the 
jlbove^mentioned practice is most in vogue. The rest of the peo- 
ple are contented with one or two women^ and by this means 
chey are less exposed. 

A remarkable and tmly extraordinary circumstance is;^ that 
the womea never abuse tlieir husbands by introducing into their 
families illegitimate children: for before iheir accouchement iS^iey 
always name the father. U, however, the husband should wish 
to have a child of bis own by a woman he loves, he obliges her 
to swear that she will remain continent for a certain time : she 
takes the oath, and generally keeps it; but if, in the interval, 
either by violence or the persuasion of her lover, she yields to 
his ^wishes, and thas breaks her promise, she confesses her fault 
immediately to her husband; and this avowal is the more 
r^riktng, because the criminal pair do not on that account suffer 
a less shameful punishment : they are ever afterwards devoted, to 
contempt and infamy.. 

These people have the greatest veneration for the dead ;. and 
•they pay them the last duties widi profound. and melaucfaoly re<- 
rspect As in Eurdp^, they bury tbem either in the monihig t^ 
teveaifig, as suits tfaein cokiveoienee*.; ,The place of hiteirmetlt 
is^Mcred, and is always a wood beyond the town. One of the^ 
dogmas is, that none'die without haviilg a presentiment of their 
^nd, unless they be victiijas of magic or poison; or when the 
charms of an enemy have been more powerful than the talismans 
which they carry about them. 

The body that is to be interred is wrapped in a piece, of white 
linen, and placed on a bier, which is carried on the heads of six 
boys or six, girls, accordii^ to the sex of the deceased: tha 
corpse is preceded by a friend, who holds a green bough in bis 
handt.iiQd asks the body several questions as to the cause <»f its 
death. His principal interrogatories are, " Did you foresee it? 
is ijt natural? is it in consequence of poison or magic?" ITie bear- 
ers interpret the answers of the deceased according to the move- 
ments of the body, which they pretend to feel. A simple ro- 
tation indicates that the death was natural, in which case the 
body is asked> what could induce it to die and leave its friends? 
wither it was from chagrin at not being able to procure such 
good clothes^ or such a fine musket as/ a certain person? or whe^- 
ther it was through despair at not having taken vengeance upon 
any one who had offended it? But whatever may be the answer 
to these last questions, the friends must not injure those of 
>vhox¥L the dead body is said to complain. 
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A movemeiit forwards is a proof of poison or magic^ and 
then they attempt to discover the guilty individual.- They men- 
tion to the deceased tlie names of several persons^ not even except- 
ing those of his ovin family. If the body be silent, it is supposed 
to be irritated at the suspicion against its relatives^ and they beg it 
to tell them who is the guilty person. To ascertain this fact, 
they invite it to turn the bier towards the person who carries the 
branch i If the body should then push the bier forwards^ and 
strike the bough with it^ the guilty person is thus named> and 
the spectators are convinced. Iliree motions forwards indicate 
magic, and two poison. The criminal is then suddenly seized f 
and if the accusation be for magic ^ he is sold without formality* 
It often happens, when the deceased is a person of distinction, 
and the one whom he accuses is poor, they sell his whole family 
with him ; but if he be accused of poisoning, they reserve him 
for a subsequent trial, from which, however, he rarely escapes. 

Afte'r depositing the dead man in bis grave, in which, ac- 
cording to their custom, they throw his best clothes, and what* 
ever else they conceive he may want, they return to the accused 
who is confined, but in such a manner that he might escape if 
he please; and he isinfohncd, tiiat the laws which he has trans^ 
gressed, require the privation of his liberty. As soon as night 
approaches, the criminal makes his escape to t he nearest town, 
where he invokes the protection of the chief, who is supposed 
to be impartial. He protests his innocence of the orime, and 
demands the ordeal of red water. This request is generally 
complied with, and the friends of the deceased are invited to 
assist at the ceremony. 

On the appomted day they place the criminal on a high seat, 
strip off all his clothes, and leave him nothing but an apron oT - 
plantam leaves round his waist. He then, in presence of the 
whole town, who assemble on these occasions, eats rue or cola, 
and drinks poisoned water. If he die, which almost always 
happens, he is declared guilty ; but if he should live twenty-four 
hours after the ceremony, he is adjudged innocent. During this 
time he dares not relieve nature by any secretions ; and if he 
have not strength to retain them, his impotence is considered 
as strong a proof of his crime, as if he had fallen dead on first 
taking the fatal drink. Nay, in order to prevent all surprise, 
they force him to join in the songs and dances, with which during 
the ^ight they celebrate his innocence. 

A person once acquitted by this judgment of Odd acquires a> 
general confidence, and has a right to bring an action against the 
parents and friends of the deceased for deifamation and false poi-# 
soiling. The latter in such cases are always condemned^ tind 
pay a fine e(jual to the injury. 

P« 
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When the accusation of magic fklls on a person -whom tiie^ 
cannot sell, either on account of bis age^ or the rank of his 
family, be is conducted to a field out of the town, where he ii 
obliged to dig his own grave ; while the people^ who surround 
and guard him, load him with insults, and say as a common 
phrase, ^^ You kill others, and do not wish that death should 
strike you in return.^ During these injuries he continues his 
doleful work with an apparent insensibility, and merely answers^ 
'^ It is true that I Imve killed such a one, and many others ; and 
if I wel« to live 1 should kill many more!" From time to time 
he takes measure of the grave with his own body ; and when he 
thinks it deep enough, they place him at one end with his face 
towards it : in this position one of the assistants gives him a vio« 
lent blow on the nape of the neck, which causes him to fall 
into the grave on his face; they then cover him with mould, 
and finish him by running him through with a sharp pike, which 
they strike several times into his body. The grave is then filled 
up, and the name of the criminal is condemned to oblivion. 

These ceremonies, in which slight differences prevail amongst 
the various tribes, are so absurd, and their injustioe is so palpa* 
ble, that it is astonishing that die people have not abolished 
so barbarous a custom, notwithstandii^ its antiquity. 

All savage or ignorant nations have believed in spells and 
tnagic ; but nothing can equal the furious people of vvhom ^I 
am speaking. If a crocodile devour a man, a leopard destroy 
a sheep, a person fall ill, or die suddenly ; or if any reverses 
be experienced, it is always through the sorcerer ; and when he 
-is discovered, he. never escapes the cruel punishment which the 
law pronounces against him. 

They place implicit faith in the efiicacy of a talisman, which 
they call gris^gris : they wear it round their neck, at their waist^ 
and on their Tegs and arms. Each has its particular virtue : 
one preserves ihem from bullets; another frompoispn; and when 
a man has been killed, burnt, or drowned, they say, that his 
gris-gris was not so efficacious as diat of his enemy. They are, 
however, persuaded that the gris-gris can do nothing against 
cannon. 

These talismans are made of goat skins, witli the hair on, or 
of morocco leather; and they are of diiferent sizes, from one to 
three inches ; they are filled with a kind of powder, and with 
scraps of certain sentences of the alkoran in the Arabic. The 
priests, or marabous, have the exclu»ve privilege of preparing 
and selling them. These people all follow the trade of divines 
or augurs : their testimony is, in the eyes of the people, evi- 
dience itself; they j^y into futurity, discover thieves and aduU 
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terersj perform miracles ; in shorty all the actions of the ere* 
dulous people are submitted to their influence. 

Amongst savage nations the practice of physic is generally 
added to that of divination or sorcery. In these countries, how- 
ever, it is otherwise ; for the old women here cure diseases, and 
fulfil their task with great zeal and astonishing success, particu* 
larly in cases of wounds : they employ simple herbs, which 
abound in the fields and woods. 

The most commoli diseases are hydrocele and intermittent 
fevers : the latter they infallibly cure by simple remedies ; the 
former is supposed to arise from the excessive use of palm wine 
amongst the natives, whose constitution is particulady volup- 
tuous. Venereal diseases are also very common ; but they are 
never attended with those dreadful symptoms which appear in 
Europe. The natives will not believe that they can acquire this 
disease by a connection with an unclean individual : it is easily 
. cured by simples and sudorifics. The small-pox is endemic, but 
is more rare on the coasts than in the country. 

Foreigners who come here are subject to other diseases, the 
most fatal of which is dysentery. They have remedies for these 
attacks ; but the method of preventing ,them is, to preserve a 
medium between excess and privation. 

I shall terminate this chapter with a reflection which I con- 
ceive important. The French government has admitted the 
necessity of protecting the commerce of the western coast of 
Africa, of forming new establishments on points most favour- 
able for trade, and of sending expeditions to procure accurate 
information. These measures ar^ the ;nore necessary, as the 
slave-trade has been renewed on our part. The decree which 
suppressed it, and which precipitately gave liberty to all our 
NegTO slaves, was made in the delirium of tumultuous passions, 
and has caused the greatest misfortunes, which time and wis- 
dom alone can repair. 1 shall repeat here, what I have already 
said relative to the philanthropic principles of the English 
company; — that its success must depend upon the concurrence, 
of all nations, and on a perfect understanding amongst them 
for the abolition of the trade. .But if they flatter themselves 
with such an union, it is a question whether they will ever obtain 
it. It is at least doubtful, whether any government would 
authorise ,a convention which would proclaim at once the ruin 
and entire loss of the American colonies. I declare it with pain, 
that if the coiofpany above-mentioned do not give another di* 
rection to it^''views, it will have indulged in a fine dream, and 
iexpended enormous apims to no purpose. 
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CHAP. XII. 

©ESCniPTION OF THE BAB OF THE SENEGAL, AND OF 
' THE BANKS. OF THAT RIVER, AS FAR AS ISLE ST. 
LOUIS. — PRBCAUTIONS TO BE TAKEN FOR PASSING 
THE BAR. — REMARKS ON THE CANOES OF THE NE- 
GROES. — DESCRIPIION OF ISLE ST. LOUIS, ITS ADMI* 
NITRATION AND INHABITANTS. 

J\ Fl JKR the rapid sketch M'hich I have given of onr esta- 
blishments from Cape Blanco to the river of Sierra Leone, it i^ 
necessary to return to the bar of the Senegal, and say some- 
thing of the passage of that river, as far as Isle St. Louis, whicti 
deserves a jwrticular description. 

The bar of the Senegal is situated in about lo° ^'S'lat. and 18** 
61' so' ion. : it is a bank of moving sand, formed at the mouth 
of the river by the mud and sand which it conveys in its course 
fo the sea, and which the latter repels incessantly towards the 
coast. The river, in consequence of its mass of water, and the 
violence of its current, has made two outlets here, which are 
called the passes of the bar, and are distinguished by t^e ap- 
pellation of Great and Small. Tp enter them is very difficult, 
and even dangerous. 

The great pass is generally ^bout a hundred fathoms wide, 
and eight or nine feet deep ; and at all times the only ships 
which can pass it, are those that draw seven or eight feet of 
w ater. The waves are so short and strong, that they break with 
a terrible violence ; and this passage often proves ap end to the 
most favourable rravigition. The .small pass is so narrow and 
shallow, that none but canoes or small boats can get through it. 

The large opening cannot be passed without an expert pilot, 
who is in the habit of visiting it every day, to know exactly' its 
state and depth ; both of which are uncertain, as they vary ac- 
cording to circumstances. All, therefore, that is known, is the 
extent and rapidity of the floods ; but the sudden variations in 
question must doubtless be attributed to the double action of 
the river and the sea. ^^ 

The pilot who is engaged to conduct ships ove^|he bar, lias a 
large boat with a deck, and a crew of Negroes, who have no 
cloathing but a band of linen about six inched broiad, which passes 
between their thighs : they are all strongly-made people, and 
xcellent ^wim mers. But notwithstanding their knowledge and 
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.activity, the boat and its crew o^teri perish : thcTi however, 
mpre frequently escape the destruction which threatens thenai^ 
and often exert themselves for the saferty of strangers. But woe 
be to the rash seamen who might dare to attempt without their 
^ssi^tance the passage of the bar, us they would infallibly peri^. 
Fortunately this passage does not last longer than a quarter of 
,an hour ; but it inspiices so much dread^.that the length of time 
seems insupportable. The fii^ peisons who passed this bar 
inust have *been intrepid sailors^ 

! When this passage is effected^ its horrors are siicce^ed by ^ 
xalrn^ as tlie course of the river then becomes as smooth ^axi 
gentle as its entrimce .w«s Jibocking and difficult. 

It is from twiUty to twenty-live feet : deepj and of . a const* 
decable width. , Thfo' exhausted roivers then take breath, driak 
-brandy^ and dance and rejoice at their .swccess^i: tliey of course 
•always receive, a recompence. When 1 entered^ I gave them a 
louis d'or^ with Jivhich they were so> highly satisfied that thej 
were a long time singing my generosity^ and affeevwards did me 
igreat honour in the ^oloii^'. ' / 

ThcNegnoes^ through ihe little passage with -much ardroit- 
nesn, in the canoes wfaidi they use .either for fishing or tio %€fm 
•board the vessels that arrive. These canoes are sometimes 
.made of nothing but the trunk of a tree hollowed out; bnt more 
,iTequently the bottom is of a single' piece, while die sides are 
fastened together by small cofds made: of the bark oi^ a tree, 
caulked with beaten «traw ard clay;^ tiiose of the Senegai 
in.' general are caulked, in the French piianner. The crew of 
'.ihese Jitde. narroivr canoes^ which hm: seldom more tliaa 
.twelve feet long^ ie generally camfftosed dSrli'vs^miiir. One c^ 
them sits at the poop, and steers with one halud^ while widx tht 
*<^Aiev he bales out 'the water . that has leaked into the canoe. 
^he other four. NegrOQSy keep erecliwith rfiefivfafcestowapr.iitfre 
.v(>riOW. They use paddies^^ which they plunge quickly ^iiitO' the 
Avater, . and strike. behind them ; the paddles -ore in ithe shape of 
.a baker's peej> aad' they cause the boiat to move and veer with 
. l(|tticknesB. These canoes have no aeats,.andare liable 4o overturn ; 
{but at this the crew are litUe concern^; ^they fix tathe bottom 
:Or sides such articles as. they intend to. convey to the siiips, and 
.vhen they reach them, they upset dieicmKie, which remains so 
till they return ; when one of them gets iu, and bales ot^ the 
.water> while the. rest swim alongside, and keep tlie canoe .from 
sinking, till it is ready for them to enter, and continue their 
.voyage. When at sea^ these boats seem as if tiiey would be lo^ 
-every instant, as the least wave seems to raise them to the 
clouds; while on descending with it, they disappear, as if they 
%vere,ingulphed by that which follows. 
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The boat with a deck^ 'which has already been mentioiied^ 
serveB not only to perform the passage of the bar^ but also to 
unlade the vessels that are about to enter the rivw; by which 
means, those from 100 to 160 tons generally ascend it, while 
such as are of a greater baixlen remain in the road. The pro- 
cess of unlading, on Account of the roughness of the water, is 
difficult. and eKpensive; and during the delay wliich.it occasions, 
the crews of the European slnps often falisick. 

It is perhaps to the inconveniAmces of the bar of the Senegal, 
diat we are indebted for the safety of our establishments in 
that quarter; as one or two armed boats, within the bar^ would 
be sufficient to sink all the vessels that might attempt to pass it; 
because only one Aip can make the passage at th€» time. The best 
months for entering the river, are April, May, June, and July; 
and the most dangerous, those of September, October* Noven^ 
ber, and December, when the winds blow impetuously, and ii»- 
crease the course of the current so much as to render the plB»- 
age almost impracticable. . . 

On arriving in the road, you see to the right a spot called 
Barbary Points whith separates the river fnMu the sea : it is 
flat and barren, being principally a moving sand, which 'being 
fine and dry, is blown about by the wind; It is about a hun- 
dred jBsithoms in. length, and is frequented only by pelicans, 
which are not worth the trouble of hunting, and by small crabtf, 
which are not. eaten; The right bank is called Guinea-land, and 
is much better than Barbary Point. Its name signifies, in the 
language of the country ^ the.Devil^s land.: it is level and cover^ 
ed with large trees and beautiful grass ; ani^is: dependant on tile, 
kingdom of ^Cayori which finififaes at the isle of Bifeche, about sik 
leagues ^m, the bar. > . 

Within two li^agues of die bar is a natural oanai^ formed by the 
river which leads to the village of Bieurt : .on it are' two little 
isles; one of them, celled Bocos, on whidi the French bad li 
factory; and the other Mogue, which is nSeither inhabited nor 
eidtivated, though it contains very abundant. 8alt-pits|. At this 
place is also an inexhaus^le quarry ctf oysteD-riiells, £rom whi^ 
lime is made. Such prodigious heaps of oysternriiells have been 
found in other parts ;>. bat it is remarkable that dieyare sbeUa 
only: for, notwitbataMhn^ the assertions of several philosophy 
and historians, the oyster is unknown at Senegal. 

Isle St. Louis lies in Id'^ 4' la'.lat. and 18Q. 48^'. 
Id'*" long, it is in the middle of the river, and only four 
leagues from the bar : it has an anchorage for vessels of a cer- 
tain burden, the width of the river being in this part 380 fa- 
thoms, and the depth from 20 to 30 feet. The isle itself is 
only 1160 toises in length from north to soi|tfa> and its width 
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not everywhere alike, it being at the southern point eighty toises^ 
and at the western, the part where the fort is built, a hundred 
and thirty. From north to sooth, it forms a sort of elongated 
bank ; die soil is level and sandy, a few mango or odier trees 
being found only at the northern point : amongst them is the fa^ 
mous banyan tree, whose root is alwajs in water, and from 
whose straight pliant, and knotleSs branches, rfioots strike out,, 
which take root almost as soon as they touch the ground, and 
thus form natural bowers. The number thus increases to an 
inconceivable extent, insomuch that a single banyan tree may in 
time produce a prodigious quantity of other trees of the same 
species, which give rise to a whole forest of bowers, undel^ 
which one may conveniently walk and be dieltered from the sun. 
Nothing is more curious or agreeable dian these promenades, 
which are frequently found' on the banks of the river.. There 
are likewise on the osle a few lonely palm-trees^ some of whicli 
grow in the gardens. 

The climate of Isle St. Louis is mild, wholesome, and agree* 
able during eight months of the year. From the beginning iji 
December to die end of July, the temperature may be compared 
to that of our finest summer days; diough cold is often fek 
there. All die houses have chimnies, winch shews, that it if 
necessary to have fire in them during certain days in die year; 
but they are kindled only in die morning and evening, as the 
rays of the sun heat the atmosphere sufiiciently. This briUianl 
orb shines in these countries in all its splendour duriiw the 
eight months already mentioned. The sky is pure and cloudleis} 
fresh winds purify die atmosphere; and die cold which occurs 
at mtervals is a real benefit bestowed by nature for the health of 
the inhabitants. 

Diseases are as rare at diis period as they are frequent m did 
months of August, September, October, and November, whick 
are comprised under die name of the sickly season, find during 
which dme rain falls in abundance. Hie winds are at this epoca 
easterfy; they cross the bumUis sands of Africa, and, corrupted 
by the fetid exhalations from me marshes, carry contagion to the 
island. Hence dysenteries^ with putrid end inflammatory fevers, 
lecome frequent, and often make great havoc. To secure one- 
self fl^inst their malign influence, it is necessary to avoid all ex-* 
cesses, and particularly to guard against sleeping in the day* 
time : it is also of great advantage to drink fasting a little brandy 
in which bark has l^n infused ; to take wholesome food in small 
quantities; and to bathe every day. The air is purified by 
burning gum, which the country furnishes in abundance. I 
passed two such seasons at Ue St. Louis without experiencing 
Ihe least inconvenience; ^nd odiers have lived there twenty, 
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tbirtyj add forty yeuh m<1 "^^^ equally fortuo^ite as my* 

aelf. 

: Wben>. howeverj a perBOQ ki allackecU he btft no oQcaabil lo 

despair of a cure: for the doctora use iCTeral^good r^teedic^; 

but the beat specific is aa emetic^ by the taking .<^fviiicfa in pro4 

Ier time^ I hav^ known mvwa\ persons completely restbred to 
^ ^alth; I odniit that such alitatcks )re da^r<>ws : but. it is aa 
jjsrror to suppose tbem tncui^ble; as it likewise is to l^elinve lliat 
the climate is always iinhealtby : jndjsed I do^not know a better' 
fiOB during two thir«bof the year ; aockthe dangers of the other 
l^^rtioabaye been exaggerated by IraVellers and bistoriansv The 
Jatter have nev^tr been in Africa^ end the former have accus-^ 
^toraed tbem9eli(es*to assert falsehoods.. - f 

TfaeiB ha^e ne^r. beeo any phyaicians at Isle St. Louis ; bat 
^geons ere «stabli3bed ^ere by gotemment, which has not al* 
Iff^js^ been (ortunate in its dboice^ To well informed men the 
country would present renfieciies in its own productions^ for the 
jiat^ves' prevent di^dise/^ cure tbemselves when affiioted, by 
"Ipimples which arerunkUown toi us at present ; and here k is pro«> 
IbKoble that' by attentive obA^rvsMou tery us^ul discoTories nugfat 
^ ipadev ! 

fi Ayhen the unhealthy; s(B«H>Qi^ past, and the nasterly .winds 
haya- l^e^ii succeieded by the ftesh and salutary breezes wlucb 
4^ocislai)tly blow for. the remainder of the year, health and hilah 
fity again prevail; and a cannoiihshot is then fired towsaids the 
^. Tills ceremony is a notification that the danger has siibad*- 
e4r ^i^d' i^ dissipates tha fe^ of the inhabitants* 
1 There are^ howeve^» two inccfeiveiiiences, agamat n^hich they 
^ve much diflSicul^ ..to guard. The first is die biteb <if tbou« 
sands of musquitos and locusts, which^ though more tronhle- 
fome and numerous ill the rainy season, yet remain to injure 
l^e inhabitants after it has passed^ I discovered the means of 

rrejsei^ving imyself from their atstacksj at least during the night, 
caused Spanish curtains to.be aaade for my bed, which are 
formed of Italian gauze, s^wed together, all over, and closing 
f Qund by means of ^oves, which firevented these insects from 
getMng in, and thu$ I depi in peace', 

. The other incqnvenience, which is doiAtlessly for mona'ae^' 
jipusi. is the s^bsolute want of water during eight montb»«i the 
irear: for diere is neither spritig nor fountain in the iriand; and 
the river is saline from December to the end of July. The 

' rest of the year being the time when the waters sweU, the m* 
{>idity of their course prevents the tide from coming* up lugh 
enough to spoil that part of the river in which the island is sit#- 

' ated> and the inhabitants then use it, as it is pleasant and potaUes. 
At otlier times, expedients must be resorted to : chey therefore 
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•mkt'wnMli hales in the 8a^:fro8i whkbtkey acquire abraek- 
ish water, and use it for want of better, lliey, however, filf«r 
it in different ways> which makes it tolerably good. But aa 
these portions would not bet sufficient for a supply of the colony, 
they send boats to the top of the river, whkher the sea does not 
■penetrate, and fill them Willi water, which they bring bac.k. 
These voy^es are repealed at different times in the month, a«- 
vcording to tlie neces^ties of the colony. 

It may not be unserviceable to give some expl^mations of the 
holes which they make in tlie sand, for the purpose of procurii^ 
water: they are not deep, and only give out their water for an 
instant; in consequefice of which it is necessaiy to renew them 
in other, positions, as often as a fresh supply is requisite. They 
expose it to the wind in earthen vases, iiAiich are not glazed. 
This water presents a phenomeion of a curious nature : it be- 
comes saline in proportion as that of the river gets fresh ; and 
as soon aa the latter resumes its brackish taste, that taken from 
^e holes iu the sands is perceptibly sweeter. This double effect 
of the tide upon the water whidi is no longer in contact with it, 
is doubtless worthy of the att^tioo of chemists/ 

On the other hand, one cannot but be astonished to learn that 

the {Principal establishment of the French on d^e African coast, 

is without water during the greater part of the year, particularly 

: when it is known that they are able to build cisterns with ease; as 

lime, sand, and bricks are to be found or made on the spot. 

Ifde St. Louis, and Uiose in its iieighbourhood, are not proper 
-for cultivation: their soil is flat, sandy, and barren, but little 
. above the level of the river, and oonsequently exposed to inunda- 
,tkins ; that of Babagu4 excepted. Those which lie higher up 
jpomeaa, on the contrary^ die greatest fertility, aad produce cot- 
• ton, indigo^ and tobacco, spontaneously, l^ut it is an erroneous 
assertion that they contain orange and lemon tiees^ as 
these salutary fruits are totally unknown on the banks of the 
. Seo^gal. • 

la the small circumferenee of Isle St. Louis, there are a fort, 
a powder<-magazine# a iioapital, a churchy and about twenty 
brick houses. The Negroes, whether slaves or freemen, in* 
habit ivodden. bufts covered- wkh thatch, and of a conical form. 
. All the streets are large apd perfectly straight, Mihich produces 
an agreeable ^effect* A large burying-^ground is also at the 
- soudiem ppinU * 

The inhabitants are very rel^ous, though th^y are not all. 
Catholics; I eve« think that the greater portion are Mahome- 
-rdatu:' neverdieless, thej all Iiioa together in peace and harmony. 
Each sect believes in God, and adores him after its own 
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manlier^ so that no <mt is disturbed on account of his rel^;ioiit 
opinions. 

In my time, the population of the colony aniotmted to six or 
seven thousand souls, among whom were about three hundred 
Mrhite inhabitants, Mulattos, or free Negroes* It. appears that 
since they have increased considerably^ die census of 1801, hav- 
iug estimated them at ten thousand. This augmentation is owing 
to the successive arrival of slaves purchased at Galam, and who 
ihave remained on the island; so that the increase has now be- * 
come too great in ration to the extent of the place and the 
means of procuring subsistence. Ano^er island has therefore 
.been acquired, to whidi thesuperflux of the population will be 
sent, witii the view of forming a new colony. That of Ue St. 
X^uis contains a civilized, humane, gende, and economical 
people, who are consequently happy. The men are tall, well 
; made, ardent, coumgeous, sober, and indefetigable ; they pos- 
sess a robust constitution, are uncommonly faithful ; and Jiave 
. a noble gait and physic^omy. Indeed it is imposMble to fipd 
more attentive or sincere domestics; as they carry to ex- 
tremities their a&ction for those who have done them any 
service. 

The women ar^ sensible, modest, tender, iaithful^ and par- 
ticularly handsome ; their charms being increased by an air of 
innocence and a mildness of language. They have, however, an 
invincible inclination for love &ud voluptuousness; while they 
express the. sentiments of those passions widi an accent and 
tone of voice, which our organs cannot imitate either in point of 
feeling or softness. They kivea skin as blaick as ebony ; a well- 
formed nose, generally aquiline ; eyes lai^^e and lively; thin, ver- 
milion lips; wd the finest teeth in the world. In slK^t, their 
• shape is enchanting ; and tiiey may be said to combine all the per* 
fections of beauty. 

The marriages of the Black or Mulatto catholics take place at 

the church, as in France; those of the Mahometans are cele- 

. brated according to the law of the preset. The union of a 

white man with a Week or mulatto girl is a compact quite 

peculiar. 

It is not indissoluble, but lasts as long as the {Parties have no 
reason to complain of each otiier ; or till they are obliged to se«> 
parate for ever; but if the absence of the man be only for a 
certain time, the woman remains single, waits with patience for 
the return of her husband, and she does not make choice of 
another, except in case of death, or the assurance that he wHl 
pot return. This second union affixes qo stigma oq the honOMf 
or reputation of die womftn« 
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When a black man wishes to marry^ and has made his choice, 
he finds the parents of tbe girl^ and asks their consent : if he ob« 
lain it, the day is fixed for the ceremony. The girl then, veiled 
from head to foot, is conducted by her parents and nearest 
friends to the house of the bridegroom: here they find every 
thing disposed for a feast, and a table copiously served. The 
guests eat, drink, sii%, and dance to the sound of instruments 
during the whole night, and make a shocking riot. The married 
couple are then conducted to a chamber, and the musician^ 
buffoons, aiHi mountebanks attakl at the door, till the marriage 
be consummated, in order to publish the success of the bride* 
groom and the virtue of the bride. They carry the testimony 
tiirottgh the streets, written in letters of blood on a piece ^ 
white cotton ; but the blood is generally that of a fowl. If the 
new married woman be a widow^ this ridiculous farce does not 
take place. 

The girl thus married takes the name of the husband, and 
does the honours of his house; the children who proceed from 
•uch an union, bear the name of their father. Whence it hap* 
pens that at Isle St. Louis and Goree we meet with several 
mulatto famibes which have French and English names. A 
woman thinks herself honoured by partaking of the coudi 
of a white man, and is true, submissive, and grateful to the 
utmost extent; in short, she uses every art to merit his kiodnest 
and love. 

If tibe husband embark to cross the sea, the disconsolate wife 
accompanies him to the diore, and sometimes follows him Igr 
swimming after the ship as far as her streiq;th will allow; when 
obliged to return, she gathers up the sand on which the im- 
pression of his last footsteps remain, and wrapping it in a piece 
of cotton, places it at the foot of her bed. 

Music and dancii^ have the most powerful attractions for 
the Negroes, iAiomuch, that they walk and work in cadeace; 
they sing as diey go to battle; and though the sound of their ia- 
strunients is monotonous and melancholy, yet this music is Ae 
greatest pleasure which th^ experience; and they follow it wifk 
a sort of frenzy. 

Both sexes are clothed with cotton, which they manufacture 
• themselves. The men wear trowsers, which come half way dows 
their legs, and a loose tunic resembling a surplice. Tbe head 
and feet are naked. The dress of the women consists of two 
pieces of cotton, six feet loi^ by three wide; one of which goes 
round their loins, and falls to the «ncle, as a sort of petticoat; 
the odier negligently covers the breast and shoulders, llie dres- 
es of the slaves, both mde and female, «re the same as have 
lieep already described; indeed, tber^ is littfe difference in the 
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jdothing ^f mj of the inhabitaals in this part of Africa. l%ere 
is BQ variety, of Ai^oiiy except in tbe.head^dreaaea of the wch 
men; and the only alteratiena which I have- observed in theie, 
are in their height. 

All the inhabitants of both sexes/ whether Mulal^s^ White$y 
or free Negroes^ speak French tolerably well. Their common 
and natural language is that of the Yolofs^ The first things 
which strangers learn> are their numbers. 

Rice and millet ere the principal food of the tnhal»lants ; but 
foreigners who come to the island, impi^rt Bourdeius fletir^ cot- 
ise, sugar, and liquors: they find there oxen> sheep, poultry, 
game, and fiiA; so that they live the same as they, do in their 
own country; except that they want fruits, which are not cnK 
tivatod. . 

-The governor of the island is the supreme bead of the civU, 
military, and judicial administration : the last, though dependant 
^n thie govemor, is not entirely military; the laws are not posi- 
tive, but have been establidbed from custom. It is 8eldon\,th^t 
either free Mulattos or Negro slaves are cmdKiemed to d^ath. 
JBefore the revolution, Negroes who were fouud guilty, were 
joldand sent to the American colonies. If they happened to 
be riave8,the produce of the sale served to indetnnify the injured 
party, and the surplus was given to the master, * after the e^^ 
penceswere discharged; bul if the condemned Negroes were 
free, a part of the produce of the sale likewise went to the pror 
secntor, and the rest. was vested in the kite's treasury. In both 
cases the govemor gave an account of the - prosiecution to tbf^ ^ 
sninister of the marine. At present, I am assured that no othet 
•aentences are passed than that of imprisonment in irons, eitbe^r 
jbr a limited time^ or for life. . . 

The Whites are tried by the same tribunal, and .under the 
-tame forms. When any one distmbs the tranquillity of the in- , 
jrabataute, he is arrested, banished from tlie colony, and en^- 
-barked for France. If he have committed murder, burglary, or 
•any:capttal crime, he is seissed, and sent to France, to be tri^ 
accoxdmg to .tbeinstniciions sent from the Senegal. AU disputes 
relative to commerce are decided before the governor, who en- 
ifedvotursto reconcile the parties; and if he cannot succeed, they 
uppoint thneei arbitrators, - wha» with the governor at their head, 
•give a. final decision. If the parties be £iu'0|)eens, the ar- 
faoters are Whites; and when they are Afcicans,. Uieir cftse is 
decided by JBIacks ; while a dispute between an European and an 
African is aubmttted to a peison of ench colour*- The decisions 
thus elicited are strioyy adbered'to; and there is not an instance 
in wlBch« subsequent eonlest ha3 ariseu. The same forms of 
proceedingitooh pbce al 6oree, while it wa^ in our possii^ssioQ^ 
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siS'weH as at .all oor-^stit>li>lnneBtb in thni part!of Uie worlds 
Siuce then tevtral redactimis hwre been made in the forces and 
branches bf civil Admitiiatratioa]^ vifaich have done no good' to tbd 
isdiony. /; . *: 

* The govecnor tm commandant- IS the chief of the military de* 
partmeatand of tfaeiK)lice; he is also intrusted with the politic 
€«} arrangettenta^ diat are made mA the native princes^ and he 
eccasionaUy viaila 6r receives them at his own residence: Uiese 
Tiats^ h6wc9ttr, form; the most disagreeable part of his oliice^ 
•fortfa^^ieldoiiiJast leas than a week at a time^. and nothing can 
be more tedious than the ceremonies observed on the odcasioa. . 
' The pnoita^isalsmjnifdUoWed by a numerous body 'of attend-' 
ants and . mustoiansr who inever .feaire him. He neither speaks^ 
wslks^ eaits, vAt indeed infi»ves> ^except by the socmd of instru^ 
mentSy whidi his. gmrwts, or band^ play without intemiptioti; 
The article most in ase is die half <^ a calebash^ to' which if 
fixed, along handle; it has. three strings of horseand camel haix% 
and resembles a guitar. Its sound is heavy and monotonous. 
The prince smokes continually; and the chief ertiployment of his 
• attendants is to BR and hand him the pipes in succession^ and 
tabe cane that he never is widicmt one. The governor is oblig-^ 
ed to feed' and kx^e all these fellows; and to get rid of them> 
he at last loads them with presents: but^ however liberal he may 
be in this respect^ they are never satisfied; and in order to bb^ 
tain something more^ they pretend to set no value iqion what 
be has giiren them. 

When companies assemble to^ relate the commerce of the 
Senegal, the dinector-^general is particularly incommoded by their 
visits; as he has to pot up with the trouble, and defray the ex'^ 
paice of the whole. This last appears to me to be just, as tfaey 
have no other motive than commercial affairs; but 1 never su^ 
fered any diitig more disgusting in the wholf course of my a(U 
ministration. 

Isle St. Loub produces only pdise and culinary vegetables^ 
svhich are obtained in abmidance by those who possess gardens. 
The neighbouring isles simply amply, quantities of rice and 
miUet., 

Hitheito/lfae only importance which we attached to the pos^ 
session of the Senegal, was in consequence of the trade 4:arried 
ad for slaures, glmi, gold^ elephants' teeth, and ostrich feathers. 
Many years ago we used to derive from it wax 'and hides ^ 
bat th^se articles are no longer comprised in our speculatbns; 
We give in exchange, brandy, silks, cottons, iron, and all the 
aiticles which haiva been previously mentioned, as forming th^ 
terter at -Other parts of the coast. 
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When file Negroes firot bmni Id trade with Eitiropc^^ tie 
arUcle on which they set most value was iron; becaase it served 
tkem to make s^cultural and warltte mstmmeili. Hence iron 
soon became the commodity from which they appreciated aO 
other articies. Thus a certain qonrtity of merchandize of any 
other kind was estimated to be worth so many bars of iron^ 
which gave rise to die commercial expression of a bar of mer* 
chandise: for enmpley twenty plants of tobaeoo were coast* 
dered as a bar of tobacco; and a gallon was cdled a bar^bfandy ; 
while a bar of ai^ merchandize whatever was considered eqiuil 
in value' to a bar of any other kind. 

The bar therefore is an ideal sort of money; but it necessa* 
lily happened that the abundance or scarcity of merchandise 
was in preportion to the number of foreign rfnps which ar^ 
rived; and hence -as their relative value was in continual fluo* 
tuation, it was necessary to be more decisive. At present the 
Whites value a bar of any sort of merchandize at four livres 
sixteen sous (about Sh. lOd. sterling); thus a slave who is valued 
at 100 barsy costs 490 livres Toumots. 

In exchanges of tlus nature, the White merch^st has a great 
advantage over the Negro : for the bar which he gives at the 
value abovementionedy seldom costs him more than half dmt 
price. The African who suspects this, is veiy dii&cult tosatisfy^ 
and is petulant and tiresome, on account of his ignorance. 

Isle St. Louis is the general rendezvous for the trade of the 
Senegal; and the average number of slaves sent there is about 
1£ or 1500 per anilttm; diough it is asserted to have formerly 
amoimted to 3000. The price ot slaves has varied at different 

griods, on account of the competition and jealousy of different 
iropean traders. The Negroes of the Senegal are preferred to all 
tfie Blacks of the African coast, as their oace is handsomer than 
the others. But it has been found that they are more fit for do* 
mestic services, and for the arts and trades, than for working in 
die fidds, a labour too severe for their constitution. 

They value at, h piece of India^ a Negro from Id to 2o years 
old, who is vigorous, well formed, and has no defect. Three 
N^o boys or girls, well inade and about 10 or 12 years old> 
are worth two pieces of Indiisi; and two children, between 5 and 
10, are given and received for one piece. 

A pound of ivory generally sells on die spot for 1 livre l6 
sons; and a drachm of gold, for 10 livres^ these anicles ara- 
paid for in merchandize, according to the value of th^ bars* 
Ostrich feathers have no determinate price, but are sometime* 
given as presents, and at others sold to a good account. 

When speaking of the Moors, I shall give a description of thi^ 
gum trade, which dxey exclusively carry on. 
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CHAP. XIII* 

tOURSfi OlF THE SENEOAL, AND DISTINCTION BETWfiEf!* 
IT AND THE NIGER.-^ACCOUNT OF THE ipEOPLE WHO 
OCCUPY ITS BANKS.-— KINGDOMS AND INHABITANTS 
ON THE LEFT SIDE.*— ACCOUNT OP KING BRACK, AND 
HIS LUDICROUS CONDUCT AT AN INTERVIB\V Witit 

THE GOVERNOR. DEFEAT OP A MOORISH* PRINCE.-— 

BATTLE BEtWEEN TtfE VICTOR AND, THE KING OP 
CAYGR, WITH ITS RESULTS.— ANIMALS OF THE BANKS 
OF THE SENEGAL. 
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HK Senegal, on the banks of which almost all th^ dom- 
merce of western Africa is carried on, and which has given its 
name to the Fraich establishment in this part of the world, ruh^ 
from its source for forty leagues or thereabout N. N* W. and 
then turns due N. as &,r as the cataracts of Govina: Ihelice it 
runs ro theTf i W, till it reaches the cataiuctia of Felou; W. as 
far as Galam; N. W. to Farib6; and W. to Serimpal6. From 
this^art it turns abruptly to' the S.; and' after several curvations 
it continues the same direction to the sea. In its course it di- 
vides itself iiit6 several. branches, and forms two large lakes and 
some isles, of which I shall have occasion to speak* 

It has long beeii thought that the Senegal and th^ Niger were 
the same river; and they were indifferently called by each nanie^ 
Several ancient and modem authors have maintained this opi- 
nion ; and others have controverted it. But the discoveries of 
Mungo. Park have irrevocably decided the point; as this tra- 
veller has found, that the Senegal and the Niger are two dif^ 
ferent rivers whose course is opposite; the former running in a 
western; and the latter in an eastern direction. 

In all' seasons, the Senegal is navigable for small vessels and 
larger boats, from its mouth as far as Podor, and even to JDo- 
mus, which is twelve leagues higher. It canuot be ascended 
higher «o as to reach Galam, except in the rainy season, when 
there is sufficient water to navigate vessels from 130 to 150 tons' 
burthen. 

There arfe t^vo lakes formed by this river, one called the Bask- ^ 
et-lake; and the other taking its name froin Cayor. The banks 
of the former are fertile, and well peopled; but the inhabitants 
being intolerably lazy, often suffer the greatest misery, particii- 
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larly wh«n the harvest happens to fail. They are likewise ex- 
posed to the ravages of locusts and other calamities ; and 
yet they have never had the presence of mind to guard against 
such disasters. 

The grass-hopper or locusts come from the deserts that lie 
^o the S. W. in bodies so i|Ufnerou8> that they obscure the light 
of the sun. They follow .tbije.idirectiQn of the wind, which seems 
to drive them, forwards) and wherever, ^tliey stop, they spread 
desolation; they devoiir all the fruit, grain^ herbage and^ the 
ie^yes^ and shoots of trees, so as to leave nothing .but the bark. 
They are about as thick as one's finger^ or rather longer; and 
have sharp and cuttmg teeth^ the attacks of which notliing can 
resist. • 5 . ■ > / • , t * • . < 

^/fThe Moors are sometimes victims of these terrible animals; 
but they avenger thcmaselves hy eating them: they carefully col- 
lect them^ put them into leather ba^s, skin them, and boil them 
in milk. When thus prepared^ thety aflford a very delicate and 
wholesomeifood. >:• .*. i ". ■ i.- ' . ..;. . 

...Near the abovementioned lake there is a forest of the finest 
black, ebony in- thewofld^ the wood, of which may be bad for 
the trouble of cutting it, and conveying it ta boats^ the expence 
of wiiich does not make it come to-^more ' than forty-sous the 
cwt. . lar^e supplies mig^t be obtamed.«very year i^'hen the wa*^ 
terS'have risen* - • . . . 1 . . r , » » ;• 

. The other is situated to the right of the river, about fifty 
leagues from its mouth, is mucbiargtfr than the one just deseribK 
ed,- and is .inhabited by M<»orsvandiNegroes> who live in easy 
circumstancfes. ^ « - / « . 1 ,- . . .•» , v - i t » .- 

. The Senegal in its course forms forty-one isles. Those in the 
neighbourhood of isle St Loui» have been jJready. described ;r 
and the others . are not of . .sufficient inoportanoe . to^ dftsore partH 
circular notice. . . ;; -•.-'■Mitr.x.. • i.-'j - . « ',,♦.:•:» ..j.r-. 

Tiie banks of the Senegal are occupied by various tribes; the 
right is inhabited, to tfaenofth^.by.theMoi^rs^ and the left; tOf 
the south, by the^ Negvoes. . JBut this demarcation is not rigO'^; 
rously observed, as soi^e . hordes of . Moors havftioi^ estaUtsh { 
ed themselves in the Negro country,? where they follow, the loc- 
cupation of shepherds andfarmerfl^ and live on good tenne witit. 
their nei^bours. 1 ..... ♦ r (.. \\"- .-..rr 

• The Idftliank comprises several kingdoms and various nations* 
The Yolofs, who inhabit a vast tract of : country between idi^ 
Senegal and Gambia, are a powerful, active, and warlike ^nativ^.' 
people, who differ, from the other Negroes not only: iot their lan- 
guage,: but. in dieir features and colour. Their noses are iiot «9 ^ 
flat, nor their lips.so thick^as those of most other Africans^ (beiro 
skin is of a fine, black; and the £uropeans> who oar^^on tfaei. 
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slave trade, consider tHem as the kandsomest Negroes cm tKat 
part .of the« cpntkent TTiese. people are divided into several king- 
doms- or *independeiitstates,which are frequently at war with each 
other^ or with' their neighbours. Their religion is that of Ma- 
homet; and their mantiers, superstitions, and forbis of govera- 
ment, l>ear a perfect, resemblance to those of the Mandingos aU 
ready described, They .excel the latter intheart of manufacturing 
cotton, and they also spin the finest wool; which they card and 
weave into broad cloths.' , I have spoken of their dress and lan- 
guage in an early part of the present work. 

" King Brack, the sovereign of Hoval, has an absolute' power 
over his subjects, and can reduce them to slavery, or sell them 
with impunity. He is the owner of ail the lands; and those 
which he has chosen for himself, are cultivated by any of the 
subjects v^hom he may fix on. Xhiring the joumies vvhieh he 
makes, he* is kept, and his expences are defrayed by his people. 
His • revenues certainly are not considerable; but he wants for 
nothing. This prince receives annually from France, a duty in 
ihoney,.to the amount of 4915 livres. r *^ 

' In time of war all his subjectsare obliged to take iip arois at 
their own.expence; the chiefs of each village conduct their troops/ 
acd i^iite round the prince. The greatest portion of this un- 
disciplined military force is the cavalry. TTiey march without 
provisions, and have no other advantage than what-they derive 
from spoliation, of. which the Iting has the greatest share. The 
princes and chiefs have nearly an equal portion,, and they all profit- 
more or leas by the spoils of the vanquished party. The value 
and importance of such booty depend oh the number of men 
taken and ipade slaves at the time of the engagement; and^ 
jingle battle decides the fate of the t country. The vanquished 
$ide capitulates inthe field of action, aiid the conquerors return 
home ; but the conditions being rarely observed, they cause a new 
war to break out, which leads to the same result. - 

Iishall give a few particulars of the manners and customs^ oi 
ling Bracf, which I. observed during an interview that I had with 
him at bis express desire. . • ' 

, Tin the beginning of April 1788, I made a journey to Podor, 
livitb the intention of reconnoitering the coast, ascertaining the 
course of the river, and making some regulations in the gum- 
t^ade. . A fevv-leagues before 1 arrived at the isle of Toddee, I 
Berceived on the Itft banjc, a numerous body of cavalry, and wa^ 
inforined, that king Brack wished for boats to be sent to bring 
hiin on board my vessel. ' I therefore sent two canoes, which 
returned with, the /kmg, five of big ministers, and four of hia 
jnuaicians. As soon as the prince embarked, I saluted him with 
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nine pieces of cannon ; and on reaching the ship, I paid him 
fcvery Mtention which could flatter and please hini. 

His majesty was dressed in a white shirt, which hung down 
to his knees and was tied round him by a red swash; he had ovei- 
it a large open tunic of a yeIlo\^ colour; and his head and feet 
uere naked, except that he wore a pair of yellow slippers. Hia 
suite were dressed according to the custom of the country. 

I conducted the king under an awning placed on the deck, 
where we sat down together, and passed reciprocal protestations 
of friendship. I offered him some refreshments which he ac- 
cepted ; and was presented with Bourdeaux wine, but would not 
drink it. He asked me for brandy ; on which I immediately 
ordered several flagons of that liquor to be placed before him ; 
in a very short time he drank fourlarge!glasses|full, and ate scarcely 
any thing. On taking a fifth he lost his speech; and the sixth set 
him fast asleep. His ministers and niusicians were very sober, as 
they had drunk but little^ 

The king while in this state of inebriety was surrounded by 
his suite : some of them endeavoured to purify the air by agita- 
ting over his head, and in every direction with great violence, 
a pagne or cotton cloth ; which manner of renewing the air is 
in general use in that country. The rest were occupied inieep- 
ing off the flies from his person, lest they should disturb his 
sleep. 

I amused myself with this ridiculous farce, till my people in-r 
'formed me that dinner was on table, when I invited the minis- 
ters to accompany me ; but they refused to quit their master: I 
therefore sat do\yn to table alone. Shortly after his majesty 
awoke, .and asked to see me, when they told him I w,as at din- 
ner. ^ What,'' observed he, '* without letting me know ? This 
"White man is very unkind." He then got up, came into the 
cabin, where the cloth was laid, stepped upon a chair, jumped 
6n the other side ; and at last seating himself at one of the win- 
dows, placed his ieet upon the table. 

In this posture, which caused tne to laugh heartily, his majesty 
%vas supplied m ith what he wished to eat. But he would drink 
nothing but brandy, I therefore ordered the attendants to pre-' 
sent him with as much he chose, on which he drank the same 
quantity as at first, and soon afterwards he fell dead drunk upoa 
the floor. 

His ministers raised liim up, and attempted to carry him upon 
deck, by lifting him over the table; but his n^aje^ty was suf-» 
liciently awake to express his regret at leaving it; he therefore 
suddenly seized hol^d of a hare h^ the head, and carried it witH 
him/ I think I still see him holduig the bare like a sceptre, 
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After my dinner, which I had much difficulty to finish for 
laughing, I w6nt upon deck, to inquire after his majesty; and 
found him a little refreshed. We then talked for a few minute* 
on commercial affairs. Nothing worth notice afterwards oc- 
curred tilf it was time to separate ; when I made him the custo- 
mary presents, with which he appeared satiisfied ; and I did not for- 
get to repeat the dose of brandy, nor to give the mipisters and 
musicjaus what they had a right to expect. All the company then 
returned me thanks, and we parted od the best terms imagina* 
ble. While he was proceeding to the shore, I again saluted 
him with nine guns; and on landing, I saw him mount his hors6, 
put himself at the head of his troops, and proceed towards his 
village. 

In the evening he entered into conversation with his ministers, 
and wished to know what I had given them. Each of them 
told him what he had received; and they all acknowledged that 
they had been favoured with a tolerable portion of brandy. This 
bis majesty insisted on abridging, in order to increase his owti 
stock; and oiie person only refused to obey his orders, for which 
he was immediately seized. The negro made some resistance, 
and was wounded severely in the shoulder by. a sabre. The 
next morning this ex-minister, a man of fine figure, tall and ro- 
bust, was brought on board my ship, loaded witli irons, and sold 
for a hundred bars. 

I was much affected at the fate of this unfortunate man, and 
tad him conducted to isle St. Louis, where his wounds were 
dressed aiici speedily cured. In the end his friends came to beg 
him off, and I restored him to his family. 

The kingdom of the Foulahs, which is next to that of Hoval, 
begins at Ivory island, near Podor, and is governed by a prince 
named Siratick. This is likewise a name of dignity, which the 
king adds to that of his family : his states are much greater tlian 
those of Brack, as they extend along the banks of the river, as 
far as the kingdom of Galam, a distance of 200 leagues ; their 
width is unknown. The country is well peopled, and the lands 
are good and rich. 

The Foulahs have a deep black skin, and are neither so large, 
nor so handsome as the Yolofs. Siratick is more powerful 
than Brack, and has a more numerous cavalry. His states are 
divided into several provinces, each of which is governed by 
;a lieutenant who commands its army, and whose power is 
absolute. . 

The religion, constitution, manners, &c, are like those of 
Brack, nearly similar to the Mandingo regulations; but*the lan-^ 
gugae differs. We pay to Siratick and his princes, an annual 
4uty of i$S3 Ijiyres, The crown amongst the Foulahs is here-- 
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.Ataiy,.aii^,d^^epds to tb^: eldest son of the king, if he l>e 
married to ,apricqess< of jthe, bipod rp^al: in the <:outrary case, 
it devolves t^Ae -eldest; bipsh^r of the king or his nephew. , .In 
case of any disputes, which, ipay afterw^rd^ happen> the great 
people ^Dite> and ejects king; but they can only take him from 
amongst the reigning, faip^y^ ^ ^ ^ . . . • ; 

^ in my time this, country was governed by a Marabou negro, 
named Almamy, Abdulfiaden,: This prince had a very, high cha- 
jracter for his saniptity and valour, and had the absolute confi- 
dence of bis own subjects,! as well as qf the neighbouring states.; 
insomuch that people came frqn^ all parts to liiy hi^ .gris-gri^, 
and kiss his feet. He had reason to complain of Alikoury, a 
Moorish king, of ,the,Trar?as tribe> and marched, against him 
with a numerous army :. in his way he passed through the states 
of Haraet Mocktar, another Moorish prjnce, who was king of 
the. Bracknas,- formed an alli^ippe with him,, and . at length ar- 
rived op the territories of Alikoury, ITiis Moorish prince, met 
)bispnemies, fought valiantly^ and was killed; .on which Almamy 
le turned more powerful and. revered tjian ever, 
^ Alikoury was with mj^. at isle St. l^ouis, when he was ioforinr 
itd pf the march of Alinamy : he jmn^ediatejy set. off .wiih ^e 
^most calmiiess, though without dissiniulating as, tg the. danger 
with ^hich lie was threatened ; and took of m.e his Jaat farewelU 
This brave mai] foresaw his destiny, and jnigbt.Tbavip avoided 
it by retreating^ to the desert; but. flight with him would have 
been cowardice, and he, preferred, death. .. ....... 

After this event Damel, kingi of Cayor,. who was jealqusof 
the power of Alroan^, aiid of his influ^nqe oyqr.otlief s^les, 
was invadcfl by him and persQpally insulted. Tb^ f9Hft\y.ing .i« 
the manner in which this event ha^, , been . related- , Atoamy s^t 
DO bounds to the authority which he had usurped, tilj bis.suQ^esse^ 
and thje flatjerfers to whon) he lis tened^bac^ nearly cost biiiP his bea^ 
Onq day he sent j^n anibassadpr to Pamel^ aj^compa^iffdby tvyo 
men, eac^ of which carried a large sabre £x€;d tP tb^ ^nd of,^ 
pole. On obtaining an audience, the ambassa^lpi:. statef|. Jtbo 
intention of his master, and on laying the t^o bla^d^ft J>pfore 
him said, ^^ with this weapon Almamy will, shave. tbci.fhead.^Qf 
pame), if he,' like a true Mussulman,, refuses to acknowledge 
himself his vassal; and .with this Ajman^y will <^ut tbe thrpaAP/ 
I)amel, if he! refuse to subscribe to those coi^diUonSit''. . P^m^ 
a[nswered coldly, t&at he haid no choice to make ; and .that b^ 
would neither have his head shaved, nor his throat cut. He then 
i>oIiteTy dismissed the ambassador. . . . . ,. r' 

I Almamy was frritated at this unexpected resistance ; and put* 
ting himself at the head of a powerful annY,^^he entered tb^ 
states of Pamel. On his approach, the inhabitants of the towna 
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and villages stopped up their wells, destroyed their stores, and 
abaindotied thdr housed; be therefbre to^irchedft'drri place toT^ 
place, without meeting with any opposition. Nevertheless hfa 
army stffft^cd greatly for want of i<ater, ' and ih^tty soTdiew 
dropped dead on thie road. At length he conducted liis foi^dei' 
to a Wddd where he fotiiid watef : the soldiers then allayed their' 
thirst, and overcome with fatigue, laid do>)vn, and fell asleep.' 
In this situation they were attacked by Darnel, and compMdy 
defeated; many were trodden to death by the librsfes^ otlieir 
^h*o attempted to fescape wefe killed, ind the remaindier mkde 
prlsonej-s:* Almamy himself was made ^ shve, and takeir b^foWt 
jDamiel; "whoni he had dat-ed to threaten: fie prostrated himsdf 
upon: the ground before this generous king, who,' in^teatl Of i^lii 
ning him flirough with his lance, as is the custbm irt «uch Cases, 
rtgarded him witb pity, and said, .^if 1 \Vere in yohr'plafc^^ 
what would you do tottie?"^'**^! wotilfl kill you," replied Al^- 
mamy, with much firmness, ^ and T know fliat i^ the fati 
which I am to expect." ^* No," replied Damel^ '* my lance is tihged" 
with th^ Mood of your subjects killed in brittle ; and'T \^ill''rtot 
stain it deejier. The dipping of it lit your's would' ncJt restofe* 
my towns, or give^ life to th^ men who, died in the Vioo'd. Y(M 
diaH nottherefom ditf by my hand; btit I shall keep you, Vitt 
I ant certain that ybur preiSfence id ^yottr oWn states will" no tAore^ 
be dangerbtisr to ifour neighbour^." Alm^Wy after (his yemaSii-'* 
ed prisonerat the cotirt Of Dsfttlfel for about three months j'^lrlMl* 
in^ead of being^ redftced to' the xJbnditibn of i slave, 'w^ heSt^'* 
ed with the greatest dislSnCtibn; At' thfe eiid of that' i)^fib'di; 
I>amrf yielded ro the solicitations of the subjects of Alma^ji' 
and gavfelli^ back their king. ' • * ^ i- :- 

' Almamy'prolSted by this less^on: he governed with more pra- 
dende arufwisd^ih ; nevejT' disturbed his lielghb^ars, bbt'xeHc^'ed, 
hisT own peojpte happy. . . , . ■':.'- ■ ' 

* Trom dw: details' which I have given, it will be seen, that the 
soil! oa'all'^is'side of the Senegal is * of the richest kind,'aiii^ 
gives food '.to a vast number of wild 'aninials. 'lliere are beside' 
abnndmice' of oxen,nsheep, pbultry, and fish. ■ Amongst the" 
domestic animals is the camel: it carries great burdens, and m'^ 
patient aud submissive. They cause it to undergo great fatigues^ 
and to travel several months togedier over buniing sands^ with 
very little food or water; its milk furnishes excellent drink; 
the Moors even dfink its urine, and its flesh is their principal 
food. 

The horses of tliis country are generally smaller than those of 
Europe; but they are well niade, strong, active, aud cunning. 

The most remarkable of the wild animals, are the elephant, 
lion, and tiger: the wild boar, buffalo, tiger-cat, civet, gazelle, 
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panther^ leopard^ stag, hind^ and common deer are equally nil 
merous. 

The elephant is celebrated for its sagacity, docility, courage^ 
Strength, and sLee, and particularly for its attachment to its o^n« 
cr. The Africans have been mistaken in, or they despise tfie 
benevolent disposition of this animal; and instead of endeavour-* 
ing to tame it, and apply it to useful purposes, they hunt it,^ kill 
it^ eat its flesh, and sell its teeth* 

The country also contains a vast number of apes of a small 
species: those of Galam are larger 5 tfie people oft^n go into 
the woods to amuse themselves with their tricks. When they 
wish for young on^ in order to tame them, they hunt the dams, 
which rfways carry their young in their arms: they fire at them, 
and the dam generally fdls either dead or mortally wounded, 
pressing her young to her bosom. The hunter then takes it 
from the modier, which, if not dead, expires through de*" 
qpair. % 

, After the accounts of Buffon arid Daubentoii, nothing remains 
for me to say of the lion, tiger, &c. The river horse which I 
have already described, is common in the Senegal. 

The birds of Africa have likewise been described by several 
naturalists. The paroquets of the Senegal, are not esteemed ^ 
they speak with difficulty, and pronounce badly ; in fact this is 
a heavy, melancholy, and stupid bird. A species, however> 
unknown either at Senegal or in Europe, was discovered by 
chance during my governorship, in the isle of Sor : it was a young 
bird, and as yellow as a lemon. A Negro made me a present 
of it ; 1 reared it with care, and in a short time it began to 
speak, ))ut its voice was brokep and harsh. As it grew up, 
it acquired a few green feathers; but the yellow colour was al- 
ways predominant. In the course of time it spoke much better 
than at first. This extraordinary bird which I wisHld to pre- 
sent to our naturalists, came to an unfortunate end. Being saved 
with me at the time of my shripwreck on the coast of Wales, 
it was seized and eaten by a cat on the very night of roy 
landing* . 
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CHAP. XIV. 

W THE MOORS AVHO OCCUPY THE BIGHT BANK OF THE 
SENEGAL^ WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR OBIGIN, MAN-* 

NEBS, CUSTOMS, RELIGION, AND LANGUAGE. •F THE 

GUM TRADE., \VHICH THEY EXCLUSIVELY CABBY ON. 

NATUBE AND BEJSULT OF THAT TRAFFIC. — DESCRIP*- 

TION OF THE TREE WHICH PRODUCES THE GUM. 

J[ HE right bank of the Senegal is under the dominion* of the 
Jifegro kings; Brack and Siratick, who, as we have already 
Stated, reside on the left bank; but their sovereignty on the right 
side is almost nugatory: for there begins the immense desert 
which runs from east to West, from the sea as far as Galam ; and 
from south to DOrtli, froiii the Senegal to the kingdom of Mo- 
rocco. This sea of sand is known by the name of the Great De- 
serf of Sahara, and is inhabited by the Moors, who, instead 
of acknowledging the authority of the Negro kings, are their ir* 
reconcilable enemies. 

The name of Moors, which is given to all the tribes of the 
desert, seems to indicate that they are formed of the aborigenes; 
that is to say, that they have all descended unmixed from the 
Numidians, who, in the earliest times of which history informs 
us, inhabited the coasts of Africa, and the whole of the countries 
called Numidia and Mauritania ; but their manners, customs, 
religion, and particularly their language, invincibly prove that 
the primitive race has been intermixed with other people, who 
brought them those ideas and that idiom which prevailed in 
another part of the world. They are at present distributed into 
tribes of greater or less extent, which are independent of each 
other, and each of which has its chief. Every tribe is divided 
into hordes; and each liordb erfcamps on such a spot as will 
afford pasturage for their cattle ; so that a whole tribe is never 
united in the same quarter. 

In the interior of the desert resijle the tribes of the Wade- 
lims, of Labdesscba, Laroussve, Chelus, Tucanois, Ouadelis. 
Gedingouoia, Jafanon, .Xipd^mar, and several others. The/irst 
two are the most formidable, aiid extend their predatory system 
as far as the environs of Morocco, whose emperor is in constaj* 
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alarm at their excesses.^ Tliev are composed of large^ strongs 
and well-made men ; have generally a stiff hair^ a long beard, a 
Hirious look, large pendent ears> and nails like talons: they even 
convert these into a formidable kind of weapon, in the quarrels 
which they have with their neighbonrs. The Wadelims in par- 
ticular are the most arrogant and warlike race^ and spread terror 
wherever they pass; thoi:^, Kke all the other Moors, their 
courage fiiils them, unless they have a decided superioirify or 
numbers in their favour. 

These people live under tents, which they move abont at ^ill: 
they are oif a round form^ terminating in a cone, Mai are coveted 
with a thatch made of camel's hair^ so compact, diat rain nevec 
penetrates through it. This covering is made by the women^ 
who also prepare the leatlier of which the saddles^ bridles, and 
various otiier articles, are manufactured. 

The furniture of these dwellings consists of two large leather 
sacks^ \ihich holci a few rags and scraps of iron-work: some- 
times they have a box or two, which become the object' of cupi- 
dity amongst a whole horde. Three or four goat-skins, in which 
they keep their milk and water, several wooden platters, two 
large stones for pounding barley, a lesser one for driving in the 
pickets of the tei^ts^ some osier mats, which serve them for beds 
and coverii^, and a small copper kettle, are the whole of the 
goods which distinguish the rich from the poor. 

It is also the business of the women to prepare the provisions, 
fetch water, and attend to the horses and cattle, which always 
lodge in the same tent. Those who are in easy circumstances 
keep Negro. slaves to do the principal part of die labour; bt^ ^ 
they are always obl^ed to wait upon their husbands themselves. 
In short, nothing can exceed the arrogance of a Moor to his 
wife, nor the humility of the woman in presence of her husband. 

llie women, when a horde changes its situation^ strike the 
tents, load and unburden the camels; and when the husband 
mounts his horse, his wife holds the stirrup : they are not even 
admitted to eat with the men, but when dinner is ready, they 
retire, and wait till they are called on, to take what is left. 
. These womete are in some degree the property of their 
husbands : for ' a Moor does not marry till be is able to bt^ 
himself a wife. The fathers sell their daughters; and he who 
has most of them, ia considered the richest man. The prite 
agreed on is always paid in advance ; and the hu^and may 
afterwards put away bb wile, but what he has given for her is 
never returned. Nevertheless a Moor cannot turn away hi» 

fife without obtaining permission from the oldest people of ihe 
orde, but ti'hich they never refuse to give ; so that the demand 
is a simple matter of form.* v 
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The women are treated by the Moors with the most sovereign 
contempt ; they never take the names of their husbands^ nor . do 
the children even bear the names of their fathers. Amongst al- 
most all the hordes they admit only of four or five different 
names. The u^n are distinguished by that of their tribe> and 
liave some kind of surname. 

Although the women in question are so badly used^ and though 
&ey are very indecent in their manners and gestures^ th^ are 
^feiUiful to their husbands. An instance to tlie contrary seldom 
occurs ; but when it does, the offender is driven from the housa 
of her lord, and his relations generally revenge themselves by 
her blood, for the disgrace which she has brought upon their 
family. 

The Moors consider the women as an inferior rac^ of beings, 
created solely for their pleasure and caprice. With respect to 
female beauty they have singular ideas. An elegant shape, ma* 
Jestic walk, a mild and expressive physiognomy ; in shorty all the 
charms which delight our eyes, are to them without attractioi)* 
They must have women particularly fat ; for with them corpu- 
lence seems to be every thing. Hence those women who only 
require the afisistance of two slaves to help them to walk, can 
have but moderate pretensions ; but those who cannot stir, and 
who are ob%ed to be conveyed upon camels, are coijsidered 
perfect beauties, particularly It they have long teeth projecting 
out of the mouth. 

This taste of the Moors for massive beauties induces the 
women to take the greatest care to make themselves fat. Every 
morning they eat an enormous quantity of cuscus, and drink se- 
veral jugs of camel's milk. The girls are obliged to take thi$ 
food, w hether they have an appetite or not ; and when they re- 
fuse they are beaten to compliance. This force^d diet does not 
occasion indigestion or any other disease; on the contrary, it 
induces that degree of fatness which passes for perfection in the 
eyes of the Moors. The Moorish girls are in other respects 
little attended to; and their education is totally neglected. 
These people tliink nothing of moral, qualUicatioiis : for vo- 
luptuousness, submission, and corpulence arj^ all that the Moors 
admire. 

Theboys are better treated ( they are generally taught to read 
and write the Arabic language ; and ar soon as they b^in to 
grow up, they are respected by the Moorish women, ^nd even 
by their mothers, who no longer eat with them. At an early 
jperiod they are accustomed to use the poniard adroitly, and to 
tear out with their nails the bowels of their adversaries ; they 
are taught to give ^ lye the semblance of truth ; are, in short, 
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familiarized with wickedness, and are instructed to commit a^ 
crime with as much pleasure as they would do a' good action. 

A plurality of wives being permitted amongst the Moors, a hut 
is seldom seen with less than eight or ten children. ^JThe women 
live together under the same tent^ a|id are witnesses of the partial 
attachment of the husband^ without betraying any marks of 
jealousy. ' 

The tent destined to receive a new married couple is opna- 
mented with a little white flag, and the bridegroom has a band 
round his forehead of the same colour ; and whether he be 
young or old, or be married for the first or sixth time^ he is al7 
ways decorated with the symbol of virginity. 

On the day of the ceremony the bridegroom causes a camel 
to be killed, for the purpose of regaling the guests. The bride^ 
with the women and young girls of her acquaintance, dance all 
day round a kettle-drum, and their motions are of a most inr 
decent kind. They dance singly, and one after the other. Sh^ 
who begins the performance stretches out her neck, and makes 
the most shocking grimaces, which are repeated by the specta- 
tors with astonishing precision. They beat time with their 
hands ; and at length all the company put themselves in motion. 

The day after the wedding the bride is separated from her 
husband, and her friends wash her from head to foot ; they after- 
wards comb her, plait her hair, redden her nails, and clothe her 
in a new drapery. She then pays visits through the camp, apd 
in the evening is taken back to her spouse. 

Tlie Moors are extremely fond of their wpmeh and children^ 
by whom they in return are tenderly loved. It is difficult to re*?- 
concile these sentiments of affection with the obdurate and 
barbarous conduct which they display in their families. For 
the slightest fault the offender is corrected with a revolting degree 
of severity ; and the girls are always ill used, as they are in- 
different both to the father and to the mother. 

Nothing can exceed the joy of the parent? on the birth of a 
son. The mother has neither doctor nor widwife to assist her ; 
and she is most frequently alone and extended on the sand at the 
time of her accouchement. She immediately lays down her in- 
fant, takes some milk to refresh herself, and then goes to bed 
for the night. The mother who gives birth to a son, in order to 
testify her joy, blackens her face for forty days. On the fciirth 
of a daughter^ she only daubs it half over, and keeps it so no 
longer than twenty days. A woman so disguised is a horrid and 
disgusting spectacle. 

It is difficult to form an idea of the pride and ignorance of the 
Moors ; they think themselves the finest people in the worl4> 
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a»d suppose that the sun rises for them alone. ^^ Contemplate 
liiat planet," said a JVJoQr to a Christian slave \ '^ it is unknown 
in thy country : during the night you are not enlightened like 
us, by that orb which rules on our days anil our fasts, or by 
those luminaries which i|ll the celestial arch, and indicate the 
hours for our prayer? ;-^he- alluded to the stars.) You have no 
^t^ees, ifor camels^ por fheep, nqr s^nd, nor goats/' continued 
he ; *^ nor are your w omen n^ade like oiirs. You do not inhabit 
tne earth, but are bom, liyp^ and die in youf houses that float 
9n the sea." 

The greatest luxury of a Moo** is to see hi9 wives and daughters 
yichly dressed, and on thenj he exhibits all his opvilence by or- 
i^amenting thpir ears, arms, anii legs with rii^gs of gold and 
silver, 

The^ Ifave no knowle4ge of the arts ^nd trade, though they 
i^ake m a rude manner, pikes, knives, and even kettles, from the 
native iron which is furnished to them by the Negroes. Everything 
eke for which they have occasion comes to them either directly 
or indirectly from the European^. Tbey, are a pastoral kind of 
people ; and when at peace, re^r great numbers of oxen, cows, 
^heep, goats, and horsey. They make their oxen carry burdens, 
anc) cross rivers, on which occasions theyrjde them like horses. 

They have no knowledge of ci|[ltivating l^rid. The person who 
is -charged! v(^ith the labour, repairs to a spot which appears most 
moistened by rain, and scatters iii4ifferently the seeds of milLetj 
barley, and wheat, which he covers by drawing over them a 
plough harnessed to a camel. This implement, without breaking 
the ground, makes a simple furrow at its surface. If the sub- 
sequent rains promote |;he growth of the seed, each person takes 
the portion that belongs to him, and retires to his camp. Some- 
times, instead of waiting till the grain comes to maturity, they 
cut it dpvyn and dry it on hot ashes, by which they deprive 
ihemselves of an abundant harvest, as well as of the straw that 
>vould feed then* horses. But the Moors have no regard for fu- 
turity ; they think only of the present. 

* Tlieir common course of provisions is millet, barley, wheat, 
milk, honey, locusts, and wild animals. They make no use of 
poultry or domestic animals, except at the last extremity, or on 
solemn occasions, such as the visits of princes or distinguished 
ifriends, the birth of sons, marriages, or deaths. They pass al- 
ternately froni abstinence to voracity. Their religion subjects 
them to freqiient and rigorous fasts: in their travels they endure! 
hunger and thirst; but when they find an opportunity of satis- 
JFying their appetite, they eat at a single meal more than three 
Europeans, and drink in proportion. Seveial of them, parti- 
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ctikriy the kings and great people^ deprive themselves of wine, 
either from a religious principle or by way of example. But 
those who have connections with the Europeans are less scrvpu-> 
lous, and drink inordinate quantities of wine and brandy. 

These peojJe are almost always at war ; frequently among 
^mselves^ but oftener with the Negroes. In battle^ those who 
are mounted on horses are hidden in clouds of dust; but the 
camel, whose pace is heavy, though it takes long steps, is 
scarcely less useful than the horse : for, animated by the shout- 
ing of its rider, it dashes amongst the crowd, and produces' 
more carnage by its bites than is effected by the musquetry. The 
3f oors never make th^ir attack in order of battle ; but as many 
men &9 there happen to be, so many separate combats take 
place ; and he who throws his adversary to the ground, seizes 
on his arms, and retires precipitately with the fruit of his con^ 
quest; but if the person conquered be a Negro, he is detained 
and made a slave. On some occasions two combatants of equal 
strength will give each other several stabs with their poniards, 
and then reciprocally tear out their entrails with their nails. 

Such incursions generally ruin oi^e party or the other. Those 
who possessed a considerable stock of cattle, are reduced in one 
day to the most dreadful misery, and despoiled by others, who, 
the evening before, had no property at all. The w eaker tribes 
are of course the most exposed, and therefore take care to live 
at a distance from the others, especially from the Wadelims 
and Labdessebas. 

Their ordinary arms are sabres, sagayes, and arrows, the last 
tv^o of which they throw with great strength and accuracy. 
Sonne of them procure from the Europeans or Negroes musquets. 
or pistols ; but tl^ey cannot make use of them for any length of 
. time, because those which are brought to tliem from Europe 
are of a very bad kind; besides which, the humidity of the di-» 
mate causes them to he speedily covered with rust,, while the 
heat 'spoils the temper of the metal: they therefore become 
good for nothing, and there are nq workmen clever enough to 
repair them. 

Tlie Moors are very hospitable: every stranger, of whatever 
country or tribe he may be, or whether known to them or not; 
is kindly received. If several travellers arrive at any place to- 
gether, the inhabitants defray amongst them the expences of 
their reception. Tliey all, without distinction, go before a new 
comer, congratulate him upon his arrival, assist him in taking oft* 
his luggage, and convey it to a place of security. He is then 
conducted behind a bush to pass the night: for it is an invariable 
custom amongst these people never to admit a stranger into their 
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tents. When this cereUnofiy is over, the people sit clo>Om arontid 
him, and enquh'e the news of the cOiintry from whidi he comes; 
they ask, for example^ whether siich a horde have evacuated thie 
spot on which they last eWcamped, whether he have met with others 
on his passage, &c. They then enquire the motives for and ex- 
tent of his journey, and aisk about the tribe to Which h^ be- 
longs. They never put any questions about his health tiil he h$s 
satisfied them on all the other points of their curiosity^ 

If the stranger do not know any person afmotigst the horde 
which he visits^ it is the richest of them "who is bblig^ to 8he<? 
him the rights of hospitality; but this is not tfce case when the 
travellers do not come alone. They give to each a large pof- 
renger of milk, and barley flour steeped in milk pdrridge or fti 
water, when the hdfppen to have &ny. If the Visiter be aWe to 
read, they confer on hinci the honour of saying prayei*s; and on 
this occasrion the table, or subordinate priest df tlie horde, plac^ 
himself by his side as master of the ceremonies'. 

Lf the stranger have friends amongst the horde, and be dii*- 
tinguished either by his rank or property, they kill a gOat 6r sheep, 
and sometimes an ox, for the purpose of regalhig him. Ofte oT 
their wives prepares the feast. Before cOokSng the meat, she 
sepnrates the sa^t, and serves it up to the gu^s'in its raw state. 
As soon as th6 meat is dressed, she sets the slbare of her husba'na 
befo/e his friends arid neighbours; as it Would be ah irrepafrat>Te 
error not to ofFel* them this portion. She then puts th^ shar^ df 
Jthe stranger upon a layer of straw ; and the Arabian who gi^r6s 
the treat, causing either k Christian or a negro slaVe to caiVy it, goes 
aid offers it himself. This repast is never s^Yved up till leii 
oVbck at night, even though the stranger sHottId hiave arrtv^ 
in flie inoming. Thie Moors offer ftothitig Except at iii^ht 'fjy 
. the light of the nioon, or round a lai^ge fii^e, which they gene- 
rally kindle in aM seasons. The traveler ti^ver fails to invite flte 
person who treats him to do him the honour of eating with hirfi; 
but the latter always beg to be excused, and his reason is, the 
respect which he bears for and ought to shew to stratigers. 

The next day the travdler continues his route, and goes ofiF 
without taking leave of any one : if he happen to remain longer, 
it is considered an infringement upon their hospitality, and they 
let him know it by giving him a smaller allowance, which tht^ 
continue to diminish as long as he stays, and thttis politely force 
him to depart. 

Aniougst the Moors justice is prompt and deciisive. Civil 
rights are little respected; but they know the necessity of check- 
ing men from committing crimes by the example of punishment. 
On these occasions, and in ordinary cases, the guilty individuals 
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tre conducted before the king of the tribe, who jud^s theiti 
alone and according to his caprice. " When a man is accused of k 
capital offence, the prince calls in the most ancient people of 
the horde, and pronounces his judgment according to their opi^ 
nion, whicli is instimtly carried into execution. Capital punish^ 
ments, however, are only inflicted upon Negroes : those of the 
Moors are merely finf, restitution, or bapishment. 

The most common diseases of the Moors are miermittent 
fevers and dysenteries^ which are speedily cured by sudoiifics, a 
few simple syrupd, an^ a mild diet. Indeed, the patients often 
abandon themselves to the sole aid of nature, suad quickly reco-^ 
ver. llie Moors have no physicians, and the old women arj^ 
employed in taking Care of the sick. There may be seen amongst 
them a great number of old men^ who enjoy full health and vi- 
gour, though their whole time has been passed in continual ex- 
ertions, and under all the fatigues and privations inseparable 
from their tnodeof life. It has, however, befen remarked^thbt 
the less they have been connected with Europeans, tqieies^liave 
they been lial^le to infirmity and disease ; because while they r^ 
inained in their frugal and simple mode of life, their constitution 
Was not affected by strong drinks or high-seasoned food. 

The small-pox makes from time to time great ravages amongst 
the Moors, from whom it passes amongst the southern Negroes : 
those of the Senegal and the Gambia practise inoculation^ -At 
length the Moors, after a long career, come, like other men, to' 
the end of their existence, and receive the last duties of their 
family and the whole of their horde. Amongst them a death 1$ 
announced by terrible cries, and the women are employed to 
tnake the notification. On this occasion, all those belonging 
to an encampmant repair to the tent of the deceased, where 
8ome cry, and others sing his praises. Very often they change 
parts; so that the women cry, laugh, and sing alternately. Af- 
terwards the body is washed, dressed, and carried to an elevated 
spot, where it is placed in a grave with the face turned towards 
the east,4ind the head rather raised. They ccfver the ^ave with 
stones, to secure the corpse from the attacks of certain carnivorous 
Animals. 

Their dress is very simple. The rich wear trowsers an3 
pagues, or pieces of cotton, which hang down to the ground : thb 
latter forms a sort of great-coat w ithout buttons, which they pass 
over the breast, and fasten with a belt ; in this belt they^lace a 
poniard or large knife, sometimes two; and. as they hsive no 
pocketiu, they put in their bosom whatever they have occasion to 
carry about them. A handkerchief is attached to the belt, 
but they use it more for wiping their hands and face than any 
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miher yurpoee: those lyho are of sooae respectability carry two. 
The conunoD'peofde have their' head/ legs^ and feet naked ; but 
tine others wear> when they can get tbem^ Morocco Blippers, or 
fiontetineS'half-boolSy aad always round the head a roll of white 
liueo^ which fanes a turban. The latter likewise wear a woollen 
cloak^ which i^ of a white cokHir, very finely iiiade^ and is 
broughit to ^leiB from Morocco or Tunis : this' cloak is very 
eimpJei and has at top a pointed cape^ with which they cover their 
heads; at the end of this iiood is a long string with a tassel. 
Th^ never wear sabres eiQoept in tbe araiy ; and dienthey either 
auvy diea in the hand^ or pass them between the 'belt and their 
body. They do not know^the use of rc^iar betes ; and tliough 
some ricfafy^Hivibroidered ones have been sent to them as pre- 
aeotSy they idisdsia ito use them in ibattie^ but make a parade of 
them when they go on visits. When they ride on horseback^ the 
prinoes wear asortof jockey boots of Morocco, and a mass of 
armsy which ^rie fastened to the saddle bow ; and they carry a lance 
. QT sagf^in their hands. The others ride almost naked, but are 
always armed either with muskets, bows and arrows, or sagays. 

The iaings are aLways dressed in finer stuffs than the other 
Moors; they have likewise larger tents, and are remarkable 
for [being /cowered with white linen or cotton. 

The^headidvess of .the Moorish women is generally compose4 
of a bandeau of white cotton, a part of which is larger than the 
nest, and serves as a veil for the face when they go in the sun: 
diey often go veiled £rom head to foot. They have fine and long 
hair, which they plait, and leave flowing on their shoulders. 

The Moors purchase from the Europeans or Negroes all the 
articles necessary for their clothing, and they pay for them in 
slaves or gum. The women ofiten appear with their faces un- 
covered : this is a positive fact, at least with respect tp the hordes 
in the vicinity of the Sen^al. I have seen a great number of 
them, and even queens and their daughters, in their camps, as 
well as on board our vessels at Isle St. X«ouis, and they neVer 
appeared veiled. Some of tliese females were very handsome^ 
and many of tlien^ were pretty; in genei-al ihey have a pleasing 
appearance; they are of the ordinary height, but are well made ; 
th^ir eyes »re large, black, and very animated ; their complexion, 
which is browned both by nature and art, does not warft for vi- 
A^acity. I'h^ put a blue tint on their eye^lids, and redden their 
nails. They are but slightly clothed : they wear long trovvsers, 
shifts with very wide sleeves, and a girdle under tt|e bosom; and 
round the neck a piece of linen, generally bliie, which han<^s 
liown to the heels; they walk with their legs and feet naked; 
f»H the princesses, when they pay visits^ or on tlie days of cere- 
];nonies, use European slippers. 
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The language and ^el^on of these people are those which the 
Arubian£f brought kito Africa. Mahometanisi^ was preached' by 
the conquerorsy «nd< was adopted by the Africans who submitted 
to them: *the others were, exterminated. Soon the conquerors 
and the vanqiushed beoaaie one people^ professed the same reli* 
gion, and spoke the same language. . . : 

Of all known languages, the Arabic is the most eirtensive* 
It is spoken in the three Arabias, in Palestine^ Syriai, .MesapoN 
tamia^ £gypt> on the <ioasts of AbeK and .Dar}eiiy«in:the king^ 
doms of Tripoli, Tixms, Algiera, Fez, Morocco, and .Talifez ; in 
the immense countries which are in theei)vn*onsand tadie south 
of the Adas; on the banks of the Nile, the Niger, the Sen^^I, 
and the Gambia; in shoit, it is the prevailing tongue whoever 
Mabometanism.is established, but it is often disfi^u«d' by the 
dialects of the different nations who have adopted it. 

It is the same with the rel^on of Mahomet, which was 
founded by valour, and extended by for(% : it has yididedin many 
parts to the nianners and customs of the people . on whom it has. 
been imposed. The Moors, for example, are circumoised; but 
-they have no fixed time for thw ceremony, and they never per- 
form it till after the age of thirteen yiears. The girls of these 
people are exempted from it, though there are some who make 
this operation by inflicting a slight wound. In the desert they 
have no mosques, but they meet in the open air: for the duty 
which they most scrupulously observe, is that of prayer, of which 
there are several repetitions in a day, and the first of which be- 
gins before sun-rise. 

The talbe, or priest, is remarkable for his long beard ; and is 
dressed in a piece of woollen cloth, half white and half crimson, 
which floats loosely about his body. His figure is eniaciated by 
fasting and the continual wearir% a kind of chaplet of an enor- 
mous size ; and his voice is melancholy ^nd lan^c.ntable. He be- 
gins bis office by ordering the people to com- and range them- 
^elvf^s under his banner, to hear and sing the praises of the pro- 
phet ; they all run towards him with the moat holy redpect. 
The talbe first inclines himself towards tl^e earth, scatters with 
his hands that on which his feet have rested, and then taking a 
handful of that which has not been sullied by his steps, he, for 
want of water, rubs it over his face, hands, and arms, in or- 
der to purify himself, iu which action the people all imitate 
him. 

After the prayers they remain .for some time squat on the 
ground, trace with ttie fingers different figures on the sand, and 
move their hands round dieir heads, as if they were anointing 
themselves with a holy unction. In their prayers the Moors 
preserve tiie most profound respect: the women, who only 
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«ssirt at tlib^ of the morning and at ten in the' ev«nm^, plaCe 
themselVe£r at the entianbe erf their tents, and remain \vith their 
faces turned towards the rising sun. It does not appear that 
the^e people know the obligation of pilgrimages to Miecca ; bat 
tfi^y observe with th^e utmost scrupulousness the rhamadan^ or 
lent. ^ 

The ta'Ibe is both the priest and schoolmaster: his scholars 
assemble every evening before the tent, and by the light of 
a large itrehe teaches them sotaie sentences of the koran, and 
initiates then) in the principles of their i-eliffion. His greatest 
anxiety, however, seems to -be to inspire mem with an insur- 
mountable aversion from strangers, and extreme horror at 
the l^aMe ttf af Chrisiiai). ITiese principles, when once' im- 
bibed, ar^ rieVfer effaced fr6m their minds, and throughout 
the whole of their life they thitik thfe murder of an European no 
greater critrie than that of a dog. The scholars write their les- 
isons' on small tablets^ as paper is too scarce for common use.. 
While they are. at their daily occupations, the boys carry these 
tal>lets at thei^ backs ; and when they have learnt to i;ead and 
Write, and have acquired a few prayers by heart, they ane con- 
jsidered sufficiently informed, and above the raiik of children : 
they then- look with contempt upon the Unlettered Negroes, and 
even upon Aeir own countrymen who have not made such pro- 
gress' in scietice as theniselves. 

AH the Moors of the desert acknowledge the supremacy of the 
King of Morocco, but they pay him no tribute;, and live in thb 
greatest independence. Some of these people liave abandoned 
the deserts, and taken up tjieir residence in the towns, wheng 
^ they employ themselired in commerce, and carry on different 
tfades^; but they' are looked upon by the others with contempt, 
fited as having degenerated from the nobleness of their ancestors: 
odiers have established spots in the oases, or fields^ where th^' 
devote themselves to agriculture ; and even these are stigmatised 
as degenerate, and tinworthy of the name of -Arabs. 

The real Arabs, Indeed, are those who encamp in the desert, 
who live in complete liberty, and only acknowledge as their su- 
periors the chiefs of their tribes. Those likewise are real Arabs, 
who live habitually in a state of war, who kill for the sake of 
robbing their victims, and who steal whatever comes in their 
way; so tlrat the epithets of Arab and thief are synonimous. 

There is in the desert and on the banks of the Senegal a rac«^ 
naitied Azounas, to whom the name of Arab properly belongs : 
they are neither herdsmen, merchants, nor cultivators ; but are 
vagrants, thieves by profession, and consequently Moors or 
Arabs by ackhciwledgtjd^titfc. Their trade, which renders them 
dreadckl by and odious to all their neighbours; keeps them iit 
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continual alarm at being surprised and pumjbed bj tiiose wbotif 
they have plundered j they are therefore always on the alert, and 
continually ciiangii^ their encampments; tn consecjuence of 
which they have &eir tents more convenient and portable, while 
themselves are lightly armed and clothed^ in order that they may 
carry off booty with greater swiftness. It is, however, the Ne- 
groes only whom they plunder ; for ao instance scddom occtirs of 
other Moors being the objects of their outrage. They make 
frequent excursions on t\ke other side of the river, wi cariy off" 
whatever they find, whether men, women, cattle, provisions, 
or poultry, so that they are ibe greatest plague with which the 
Negroes are aiHicted. 

The Moors in general like long joumies. I have observed 
that tiiose of the desert do pot go to Mecca ; but the re^on is, 
that this pilgrimage would be too long and unprofitable : diey, 
however, jfrequenUy go to Galam and the more eajttern kuwg- 
doms ; or, in &ct, to every part where they expect to £nd an m- 
vantageous change. 

All the people of the interior want salt; the Moors therefore 
bribg. it thepi, as well as the linen and iron*work which they re* 
ceiye from the Europeans,' and they get in exchange ^old, ele- 
phants' teeth, civet, and slaves. They set off in parties, like a 
caravan, and on their way they use the privilege wluca they have ^ 
assumed of appropriating to themselves whatever they can fi&d, 
whether belonging to their enemies or friends ; who, however, 
cease to be the latter, if they possess what suits the purpose f>f 
the banditti. Their journey has, therefore, a double object, and 
they seldom fail to attain it. 

On returning from the interior they generally divide, andson^ 
of them go home, while others repair to the banks, of the, Se- 
negal, apd several go even to Fez and Morocco. . To these last- 
mentioned plaices they convey their gold, elephants' teeth,, wd 
slaves in particular, as, from a religious principle, they are ifor- 
bidden to sell the children of Mahomet to ii^dels^ This pre- 
cept, however, is not always scntpulously observed : (he tribe 
of Azounas in particular desq[>ise it, and sell to us at Isle St. 
liouis a considerable number of slaves. 

There is certainly a communication between the Senegal and 
and Morocco. 1 knew several Moor« who had performed tbii» 
JQurjiey, and one of whom who came to reside at Isle at St. 
.Louis, more Aian once offered to conduct to Morocco any 5yhite 
perspti widi whom I might ditrust him, and brii^ him bacJc b^ 
tlie ^a^ie route. This project would have been carried into «ixe- 
•cutipn, had my aflUrs allowed me to reside linger onthei^and. 
I kf^ow that these journies ai^e diiBcult; bik 1 think that their 
iiangerB ar<e exaggerated. It is; possible to t>pen ^xoutes, ia 
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ACCatJiT OP THE GtM HARVESTS- Hf 

Africa, even through the «lesert, to travel over the interior^ and 
to procure all the information that may be required rebti^'e lei 
this interesting part of the globe. 

It is in this fiame desert, between the banks of the Senegal and 
the Isle of Arguin, that there are to the northward, tknee forests of 
that species of tree ^bich produces the guni, and which <m ti»t 
^ account is called the gum-tree. They are all situated at nearly 
an equal distance from the river, and which is supposed to be 
about forty leagues : the forests are ten les^ues distant from eack 
other. The first is called Sahei; the second^ which is the lai^st^ 
hebiar; and the third is kiK)^»Ti by the name of Aifatack, Se- 
veral small clusters of gum-trees, independent of tliese forests, 
are to be fownl at many other points of the Sene^l. 

The tree which produces the gum is a small species of Acacia: 
it is thorny, branched, and loaded with leaves, which are rotA^^ 
always green, very narrow, and of a middling length : its flowers 
are white, and have but five petab, which form a calis, filled 
with stamina of the same colour, surrounding a pktiUum which, ^ 
changes into a cod or husk from three to four inches ios^: this 
at the beginning is round and green; but at its maturity acquii%» 
&e colour of a dead leaf. It is filled with small, round, hard, 
and blackish seeds, which serve tor the reproduction of (ht 
tree. 

The guni is nodiing else than the superabundant parts^of tlw 
sap of this tree^' which, sap being too snsall in qubotity, and 
drdwn rapidly up by the heat, of the suii^ swelli the fibres of the 
tree^ bursts the imperce|>tible coats which sucroaudit, and make 
-a passage thfoo^i the pores of die bark. This sever liappena 
when the tree only has the necessary qsaatity of sap fbr its ^^ 
' aervadon and growdi ; and dben, if gnm be wished far, it is He* 
cessary Co .use violence, w^ gaki it from tb« nutriment of the 
tree by means of ittcision. The practice a&rds some produce^ 
but cannot be executed without the loss of a large portion of the 
gum that escapes through dieee incisioiis, which the sap always 
endeavours to heal. 

Two gum harvests are nrade every year: the first, ii'hich w 
the mest abundant, takes place in December: the knobs aite 
(hen larger, cleaner, and drier. This harvest as the beet, because 
the rains, which have ju9t ceased^ bare moistened the earthy 
which has, in consequence, afforded a auire abundant sap to th^ 
trees; and this the heat of the sun has had time to consolidate, 
though without drying .it. The second hai^vest is nvs^e m 
March ; but ^is affords less, and the produce is of an inferior . 
quality, because the heat is then too violent, and it is necessary 
to make incisions before the gam can be obtained. 

Befoie llie Senegal phu was known, that &'om Ambla fur^ji* 
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tiislied fhe whole consumption of Europe ; but sinnce this' discdF- 
very the former has superseded the Igtter, and the Arabian gumf 
is no longer to be seen: the little, however, which does come 
to us is derived from tlie Levant by the Provencals. They are id 
the Iiabit of boasting of its properties as far beyond thoi^e of the 
Senegal gum ; but several experiments have proved, that oife is d^ 
good as tbe other, and may be employed for the same purposes.* 
Besides the usual application of it in manufactures and medicine, 
we have a way of depriving it of its natural faiutness ; aud, in 
several towii^ in France, they make it into excellent pres'erves. 
The Moors and Negroes are very fond of eatii^ it in its crudef 
state. 

ITie regular consumption o^f this gum in Eorrope is estimated 
at 1000 tons of 2000 lbs. each. The India Company formerly 
imported, every year, 1£00 Moorish quintals (the quintal is reck- 
oned equal to QOOlbs. French.) At present our trade is about 
1,500,000 lbs.; and we .might extend it to ^fiOO,000, without 
the concurrence of the English at Portendick; 

Tlie price of gum is always regulated by the number of pieces 
of Guinea which it costs at iirst hand, and this price varies every 
jear in consequence of the difference in the harvests, but chiefly 
irom a combination aniongst the purchasers. This combination 
was, a year or twa since, carried to such an extent, that thfe 
fihipi-Qwners lost fift^ per cent, by the expedition. In my time, 
1786 and 1786, the price of the. quantar, which weighed 2400lbs. 
Was fixed at ten pieces of Guinea : it has since been raised to 
£fty, and cfven sixty pieces; it will, pi*obably, soon get above afi 
hundred: in short> the Moors will ruin th^ French, if govern* 
ment do not interfere, and check the effects of their combination. 
According to the relative value of merchandize) the gum, in time* 
of peace, ought tci cost, on the sjpt, from fifteen to twenty 
sous per pound> and be worth in France from forty to forty^five 

SOUSL 

Inree races or tribes of Moors, each of whom have then- 
chief, frequent the desert which borders on the Senegaly collect 
the gUm, and cstrry on the. trade exclusively. The first is called 
Trarzasy and occupies all the country comprised bet\veen Ar- 
guiB, St. John's river, and the Senegal. This country extends 
irom the shores of the sea to forty leagues in-land ; and the 
chief of the tribe is a descendant of Alikandora, whose name is 
celebrated in the festivals of the country : his name is Alikouri. 
Tlie state is hereditary ; and the eldest son of the king succeeds 
the father. In default of children, the crown descends to the near-' 
est relation of the reigning family. 

Alikouri being almost always encamped near Portendicic, 
causes tlie gum which is collected by his tribe, to be couveyecl 
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thither, and aniy sends to Isle St Louis what he cannot find 
room for at Portendick. Our government pays him annualljf 
a duty of 11,347 francs; and he likewise receives considerably 
fees ^om our merchant ships. 

The second tribe is known by the name of Marabous of 
Armancour. The chief of this race id named Chems, and i« 
also named Aulad-el-Hagi: these collect the gum from the fo- 
rests of Lebiar, and bring it to the French in the Sen^al, at: 
about fcniy leagues only from Isle St. Louis. It does not appear 
that government pays any duty to the Marabous of Armancour^ 
thou^ they get much by trading with us, and the merchant ves* 
flels pay them nearly the same fees as to king Alikouri. All the 
meinbers of this tribe are Marabous, that is, doctors or preach- 
^X? of the law <tf Mahomet: they are hypocritical and supemti- 
idc^.us; but they have good memories, are artful in their commer- 
cial dealings, and reason well on the course of the stars, wliicfa 
they are in the habit of observing. 

The Bracknazians are the third tribe of Moors: they havem 
iing named Hamet Mocktar, whose dignity is hereditary. Tbej 
collect their gum from the forest of Alfatack, and sell it to the 
French near Podor. 

This kind of fair or market is held in the open air: it begins 
in April, and ends in June or early in July ; the rains then set in^ 
and give the signal for retreat. . They do not weigh the gum, but 
ferve it in a cubic measure called quantavy which should be of a 
size that was long ago agreed on between the Moors and the 
French, but which the latter have taken care to augment, as of- 
len as they have found an opportunity. The measure is fixed on 
deck; it has a sliding bottom, which lets the contents fall into 
the hold as soon as the measure is full. At first it contained 
about ^0 lbs. of eight ounces to the pound ; but its size has so 
much increased, that at the time of my residence in the Senegal 
it held 42400 such pounds : I believe it has not been thought pru- 
dent t9 increase the size of the measure beyond this point. Tlie 
Moors, however, are too cunning to be imposed on by such a 
gross artifice; and have therefore mcreased the price in the pro- 
portion already mentioned, which is about equal to the frauds 
practised in the measure. 

During my stay at Isle ^. Louis, I entered into some treaties 
iwidi these tribes relative to the gum trade; and in April 178^, i 
went to the fort of Podor, where the trade was going on. X 
there found king Hamet Mocktar, his brother, the queen, their 
daughter, and suite. The Moors received me kindly, and I 
passed the day with them. The next day the king, his brother, 
the queen, and the dai^hter, made me ask them to dinner: they 
came betimes; and it is a fact, thai during the two months 
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mhUe I remained in the enviroiis of Podor^ this family cim<r 
itandy honoured me with dieir company* 

I received them ^itli disitioction^ and under discbaiige of 
cannon. We dined under a tent, whic^h I had caused to bit 
Arected iipoa deck. Hamet Mocktar was a finbfigune^ larg^y 
and well made; he was covered with a sc»^et eloak^ embroider^ 
«d with yeUow tinsel ; his hat was laced in the same manner^ 
aitd he wore green Jiaifrfooots. After the first coispliineot^ h% 
begun to put himself at his ease by taking oiF his clothes ; and 
be, as well as the nest of his people, reraaioed xmly ns tfaeiy 
ahn'ts. His brodier bad bo OEiark oi distinctiCNi^ but was dressed 
like tbe other Moors. The qiiefiUy w1k> appeared to be aboi^ 
thitty-five years old, was of an ordinary size, but so prodigioitsly 
Ist, that sbe could not walk wilbout the support of twio meii^ 
wbo nerer quitted her» The daughter was abottt sixieeB.or 
aeventeen years old, and had a pleasant physiognomy : her figure 
was perfectly handsome. Both mother arid daughter were dressy 
«d accorc&ng to the custom of the country, but tfae^ wer^ 
covered with gold mid corals. . 

* Tbe dixmer was very couvivial, and the guests ccaidi^^led 
themselves with the utmost decency anc) discretion, not the smaJl*^ 
est excess or distmrbaiice takii^ place. During Aie whole time 
of &nnsf we were regaled by music of the king's b&Qd.< 

lu the evening thegitests r<e tired within the fort; and ev^ry 
•ucceediag morning they not only returned the visit, but remained 
with Bie the whole day. We oiCteu went to ws|lk cm the bank& 
of the river, «uid tbe king^s daughter was ahvays otf the party. 
She taught me a few Arabic words, and I in return mstructed 
her in Friendb; in wfiich she made such progress, that before w« 
separated, she could express her wishes, and ask for whatever 
dbe wanted. The king and queen testiiied no imeasHie^ at th^ 
familiarities that passed between us. 

One day diis young princess conceived aht iod a coiiiplaiiil; 
against one of my cieib;, nauWd Bouidoonpis, she bamg^tdken 
offence at a proposition whiph she Ad not ri^<i% uodentaod. 
She appealed to me, and relieved ber mind bjr isheddhig tems^ 
^le king coming in unexpectedly, 9Kid obserniug the state of Ua 
daughter, flew into a dreadful rage. { ordered tiie deik to bia 
brougiit ibrward, and without willing to hear what be bad to 
say, gme orders, that be £^ould be <embarked, and seat to Isle 
St. J^uis : I was umnediately obeyed. As he was gpir^ away 
the kiiftg and bis daughter relei^ed, and ifitreated me :to pardoa 
him. I pretended that 1 would not excuse him; but they pressn 
ed me to forgive him, and finditig that I s^iU refused, the fmo'? 
cess fell at my fieet. I raised her immediately, and gcaated her 
request. As soon as ^e was sure that the man would be l^ben 
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rattd, her fiice was overspread with smiles, and I reco^ised by* 
this trait the goodness of her heart. The king himself went to 
fetch back Bourdonnois; he brought him b^ore me, and diW 
pretended injury was foigotten. On thu occasion my conduct 
was pditk, and was attended with success. I suddenly termi-. 
nated a discussion which might have become serious, if I had*^ 
seemed to doubt of the offence, or hesitated to repair it. 

1 have mentioned this anecdote by way of opposition to the ' 
nBtmrallyobdwate, barbarous, and cruel character of the Moors- 
in geoeni}. It is a l^ht upon the dark picture which I have al- 
ready given of their savage manners; audit affords a proof, that 
our connections with these people render diem more commu- 
nicative^ sensible^ and humane. 

CHAP. XV. 



ACCOUNT OF A JOUBNBY BY LANO FROM ISLS ST. LOUIS, 
ALONG THB 8ENBGAL, TO GALAM, IN WHICH ABE 
GIVEN THE PABTICULARS OF THE DIFFERENT COUN- 
TRIES, INHABITANTS, AND PRODUCTS ON THE BOUTK. 

OF THE KINGDOMS OF CAHOR, JOLOF, BARRA OR 

HANDING, BAMBOUK, JOULT,.MBRINA, BONDOU, 8tC. &C. 

%JN setting off for Isle St. Louis, I promised that I would 
penetrate into the interior of Africa, and decide our doubts as to 
the state of that part of the world. The same project had ez« 
cited the attention of the English; and I must declare that I 
was eager to imitate, or even to anticipate, them in such an un- 
dertaking. Nevertheless I did not wish to venture upon one of 
those journies which, transporting a sii^le man, without any fixed 
object, amidst savage hordes, exposes him to all sorts of priva- 
tions and ris*ques,without affording him proper means of informa- 
tion : but, on the other hand, I was well aware that those dan- 
gers, which often occur, are provoked by imprudence^ or exag- 
gerated by misfortune and a wish to excite -mterest. 

It was, however, my wish to visit an unknovim soil, but which 
I thought less liable to difficulty and labour ; and I resolved to 
execute what had, till then, appeared impracticable— a joumejt 
by land from Isle St. Louis to Galam. My intention was, should 
I succeed, to travel afterwards over land to Morocco andTunis *. 

My choice of this journey for a trial likewise had another 
motive. I wished to know if the inconveniencies of the route 
which I was about to trace through the interior of the country^ 

* The author, doubtless, meant that he would cause these journies to be 
executed; for it does not appear that he had any intention of performbg 
Ihem himself.—-— >£d. 

DURAND.] ^T 
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would nAt be much less than those of the voyage htftierfbper*. 
formed along the coast of the Senegal> to arrive at fort St. 
JoDepb> the niOKt distant of our factories. 

This attempt met with the most complete success. I shall 
proceed to give an account of it^ in which it will be seen that 
the Negroes, though avaricious and needy, received my < traveller 
^ith affection of the most hospitable and generoi» kind^ that 
they appeared with all their natural good qualities, and the 
simplicity of the early ages; and tliat duey every where professed 
a desire to gain information with all the efforts of a rude people . 
approaching towards civilization ; while they eagerly expressed . 
their wish, that we would establish ourselves amongst them. 

I must first make known what meaas were in my power for. 
executing my project, and what measures I thought would 
insure it success. I had no compass in my possession^ ^nd was 
therefore obliged to regulate tlie journey by the course of the 
fitars, and the indications of the natives. 

I could not hope for any great accuracy in the observations 
which might be made during the journey ; but I imposed an 
obligation on the person, whom 1 employed to perform it, to 
mark the number of days' march by the rising and setting of the 
sun> so as to point out, as nearly as possible, the hour of his 
arrival at, and departure from, each station. 1 also pressed him 
to note in his journal, the changes he might experience in the 
soili the hill$> mountains, forests^ trees, lakes^ rivulets, ani- 
maLs^ and kinds of cultivation. He was likewise to observe the 
(fifferent tribes which he might meet witli in, his route, and to 
give an account of their manners, customs, religion, language, 
^d the reception which he met with amongst them. My ulte- 
lior object was, that, after making all these remarks on the coun- 
try, he should prepare the people for a general intercourse with 
the French, discover the exact situation of their goldmines, and 
continue bis route as far as the isthmus of Suez, after which he might 
return to Frsmce from some of the ports in the Mediterranean. 

1 have to regret, tliat the noble enterprize which I had 
planbed, though equal to my expectations, was far from affording 
the results which might have been expected ; as, since my de- 
parture, it has never been followed up, and because the principal 
agent in it became die victim of an unpardonable negligence. 

M. Rubault, the person employed under my orders in this 
€xpedi^on, left Isle St. Louis on the 11th January, 1786, in 
company with a Marabou Moor, named Sidy Carachi: this 
Moor, from his quality as priest and doctor of laws^enjoyed, 
like all his cast, the greatest veneration from all the hordes in 
Africa. I gave Rubault two domestic Negroes, three camels to 
carry the baggage and convey the travellers^ and ordered him 
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^ueh a supply of proyisions^ merchandize) and arms, as I con- 
ceived adequate to the undertaking. The party set off from 
Gandiolle, whither I accompanied them, on the 25th, at break of 
day. After a march of seven hours, over a flat soil covered 
with palm-trees, they arrived at a^ village called Camessou, the 
master of whom received them with great kindness^ and gave 
them a preparation of flour and milk. 

Each village, in thb part of Africa, has a chief known by the 
title of master. In some parts of the country the name does not 
correspond with that of master; but the prerogatives and attri-* 
butes of the chief are the same. He receives a tribute from ali 
the inhabitiints for bis expenses, and is charged with executing 
the orders of the king in whatever relates to the police or geAe« 
ral justice, except that recourse is had to the sovereign iu cases 
of coiidemnation to death or slavery. This establishment is 
nearly the same as the feudality which is said to have prevailed 
in the earliest times of the creation. The master is the lord of 
die village. 

On setting out after his repast, at three in the afternoon, Iiu-» 
bault arrived by, seven at another village, named Bety, where he 
passed the night : this he left at ten next morning, and at seven 
m the evening came to a third village, called Merine-Giob. 

The inhabitants of this village were celebrating the Gammon, 
which is an annual festival in honour of the birth of Mahomet; 
it lasts ' three days. Here Rubault was well treated, and prot 
ceeded onwards the next morning at six o'clock. The country 
over which he travelled this day was covered with little hamlets. 
Amongst the trees he observed a white tamarmd, or ape's bread* 
tree, of so extraordinary a size that he stopped to measure it, 
and found it to be eighty- four feet iu circumference. He next 
reached Gure, a village governed by a prince of the royal family; 
and afterwards that of Hyam-Hyren, where he arrived at noon^ 
and stopped for three hours till the intense heat had subsided. 
The chief here refreshed him, and had him taken to a couch^ 
where he ordered one of his women to stand and fan him. 

On the ]6th, after passii^ through several small Negro vik 
lages, he arrived at that of Merin^, where the inhabitants re- 
ceived him with acclamations, which testified their great plea* 
«mre. The imaster and the principal inhabitants came in bodies 
to salute him, and kept off their people, who pressed, on him 
through curiosity. At the same time a prince named Yousoufat, 
the governor 'of a neighbouring village, having heard of the at- 
rival of a white man, came with a numerous suite of cavalry, 
and offered his services. This prince urged him to stop a few 
dxjfs in his village^ which he declined, but was obliged to pror 
mij^ that he wptdd accept the offer on his setuni. Ontbe iTtl^ 
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when he was about to leave the viikge of M^Hrine, the mailer 
came with great ceremony to wish him a good jouraey : he 
parqjilrated himself at his feet, kissed his hmnkf add j^e^ed to 
accept of any present whatever. 

He next reached the vilhige of Beteldi^i^ where the peefile 
came out and danced before him to the somids of the in^ufneBls 
of their country^ which are the rude kind of drum already de- 
9cribed^ and one which resembles our mandolines. It is re- 
tmrkabie^ that the Negroes of the Senegal can never acdustom 
themselves to European dmms^ with which they have been «c- 
^piainted for a length of time. 

' The village of Beteldtabi is Ae last in tfai« direodofi Vfhkk 
beloi^s to the kingdom of Cayor. Rubault left it at thi«e in 
l^e afternoon^ and travelled the rest of the day, and a great part 
of die n^ht, dirough a forest which is near this place. He saw 
. m it a great number of tigers, lions^ wolves, and odier ferocious 
animals, which came very near to his party at different timea, 
and whose roarings were dreadful. This forest was composed oJF 
palm, tamarind, gum, and other large trees, of which Rubault 
did not know the species. 

The kingdom is a dismemberment of the Yolofs. The 
extent of the latter was so great, that its kmg, Burba^YoW, 
not being able to govern it hiixtself, was obl^ed to ^vide it 
into several proviaces, and entrust them to Ueutena»t-<gene« 
rals. The one who gov^iaed the oountry now called the 
kingdom of Cayor, soon revested, and caused himaelf to be de* 
dared kii^ of the country in which he was stationed. SeoM 
olhers followed his example ; and thus were comfx>sed the stat^ 
of Brack and Siratick, which formed parts of the above-men* 
tioned empire, but which are now independaat kingcbMs. At 
length the legitimate sovereign had only the smallest part of his 
territories left him, and this was the worst and the most distant 
from commercial intercourse. Notwithstanding lihis inmost \g&^ 
neral defection, Burba-Yolof always maintained bis prelsenstotis 
to the countries w^idi he had lost. He found a favourabie ^p^ 
portnnity for attacking the kit^dom of Cayor, and liaatened to 
tarn it to advantage. 

The people, irritated at tke tyranny of Daniel, were di^nsted 
with h^ govemmeat^ and ^^ished to sha&e off the yoke. Burba^ 
Yolof foraentjed this diasenaion, and speedily raising an ann^ 
attacked Daniel, who was killed in the first battle, and hia feroet 
were defeated iand dbpersed. On thia occasion* BurbarYoktf 
gave many proofs of vakwr, but he wanted pruifence. He en* 
tered, it is tme, on «a naiuiped domain ; but the peojple wieiied 
^im to make his conquest legitimate by a new electioti, wsbkl 
coqld not M to he in faii Avour, Far^ however^ from adoptifi| 
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tfus 8iiii|>fe foniNUity^lie treated those proud psoplelil^ revolted 
subjects ; on.whidi the great men withdrew to Tia, kia^ of 
Baol^ and kilreated his protectiou against their sovereign^ whom 
they now stigmatized as an usurper. LAtir-Fat-Soucab^; king of 
Baol, entered immediately into the vieM's of the re&^gees^ wmI 
fearing that he would himself be driven from his territories^ if 
he gave Burba- Yolof time to strengthen himself in Cayor^ he 
raised a body of troops, whose number was rapidly augniented by 
the discontented hordes ,who 4{uitted the kiqgdom of Cay<ir. He 
then conducted them with so much skill and cours^e^ that he 
beat Burba* Yolof in several skirmishes, and killed him in a gt* 
neral engagement; on which such of his army as were not cut 
in pieces took flight, so that, in a sbort tixne, the kingdom of 
Cayor had neither enemies tb fear^ nor a sovereign to go* 
Vern it/ 

Hitherto, king Tin had only act«d as an auxiliary : lie had 

Jlayed the part of a man whp^ seeing his oeighbour's house «a 
re, runs and uses all his efibrb to extiagaish ^ Aaniies in onder 
that he may preserve his own. He had only tdoen jpart in tbia 
quarrel to maintain an equilibrium amongst his oe^faboufB, mA 
to prevent the most powerful froon ovem«niqg Ae odiera ; but 
now Coding himself at the bead ^ a oumeroas onny, he wasbed 
to possess himself of the kingdom of Cf^or, and to kef|) it bf 
covering his usurpation with Ae veil of a legitimale election* 
With this view be donvoked all the notables of the kiagdm^ 
and, on the appointed day, the people repaireil to a vast plain^oa 
wliich the army of Tin was encamped. He addreased diem on 
the iiecessuly of having a king who wonU govern them with eqiOT 
ty, and protect them from invasion; dec&Mned that he kaewao 
person better qualified for mch duties than himself; and without 
waiting for their opini^is, he added, Aat whoever -did not im- 
mediately approve of his proposition he should consider as hm 
ts^Htal enemy. He even w^it fenher, and fMiottOii^iped Ihe 
liesoule Sibbai, which is the aMst ^lenibte oath in use mmtmgBi 
the Negroes: it is a violent ionprecatoon:; and he •dHtniered it 
OBB soienw defiance against whoever might oppose ins etection. 

AU the electors acutely felt this injury, which was the grealiett 
that opnU be done to them. The JN^groes never paidon it,4HMl 
BOthit^ can efface it but the poniard : they wen^ boweveo M 
the tttid^ of a conquering army, which wottld .have cut •fhem an 
pieces if they had pk«sumed to ofipoae the wishes of itS'ohief^ 
they therefore looked at one another for soaae itime in melaiidio-* 
ly silence, and sedsg that ibey bad no altematWe,<th€^.nckiiow* 
Jedged him as king, to the pr^udioe of the heirs of die soveDCOgn 
Virhom he had killed, and whom they abready began ^to affpfefc. 
As soon as be was prociaiBied king h^ dislmhuted honoraiy ijh 
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des to some of the electors, promised rewards to others, and 
assumed the functions of royalty without waiting to be bathed in 
a spring consecrated to the coronation of the kings of Cayor, 
He took the name of Darnel, and abandoned that of Tin ; he 
then received the homage of the great people, who took the oath 
of fidelity, and appointed two lieutenant-generals to govern the 
kingdoms of Cay or and Baol. 

At length his usurpation being evident, and his cruelties 
having rendered him odious to the whole state, he began to fear 
that the principal people might raise the rest against him ; to 
prevent which he cut off the heads of those whom he suspected, 
and sought to gain the affection of his subjects by opposmg the 
demands which the notables had upon their vassals, and which 
they had a right to receive. This measure ruined them, and 
obliged them to retire to the neighbouring states. But the peo- 
ple, though relieved from the tribute, were neither, richer nor 
happier ; as Damel soon appropriated to himself what the great 
men used to receive. He made himself rich at the expense of 
all, and by ruining them all without distinction, he deprived 
them of the means of rebellion. 

By such conduct this prince maintained himself upon the 
throne of Damel until his death. The two states of Cayor and 
Baol, which he had united to his dominion, were afterwards 
divided, but they remained with his family : that of Burba- 
Yolof has never been abl6 to recover its rights, and appears to 
liave renounced them. 

The descendants of Latir-Fat-Soucab6 still reign at Cayor and 
Baol. This family, elevated by crime, has gitidually acquired 
wisdom and moderation. It has had much influence on our 
commercial and political operations, which it still preserves, and 
nothing indicates that it will lose its present power and conside- 
fation. 

I have already touched on the subject of this revolution ; biit I 
have now added some circumstances that were omitted, and 
wUch 1 think relate essentially to the history of the country. 

On the 18th January, after travelling part of the night, Ru- 
bault arrived at four in the morning at Lequeki^, the first vil- 
lage in the kingdom of Yolof, which he left on the ] 9th ; and, 
after passing two or three others, he was met, on the £Otb, by 
an envoy from the king of Yolof, who came to congratulate him, 
and escort him to the village in which the king resided : it is 
called Hicarkor, and our traveller was conducted to a large 
square in front of the king's hut. Immediately the sovereign ap- 
proached, followed by his whole court, and having on his left a 
greait number of those buffoons whom the Negroes call griottes: 
there are both men and women who devote themselves to ihis 
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profession, for which diey are reckoned infamous^ and. deprived 
of burial. Their actions are highly gross and indecent : tliere k 
a party of them for. each village; and as they have a right to in- 
sult and injure those ag'ainst whom they have a complaint^ they are 
very well treated during their Ufe, and even enjoy, a sort of 
respect; but at their death the . people avenge thcniiselves by 
offering the greatest insults to their remains^ and generally 
suspend their bodies on a tree. At Senegal, however, where 
the people are more civilized and humane, they are interred like, 
the rest. 

Those who accompanied the king of Yolof sung songs in praise 
of his goodness, and celebrated the arrival of a white man. One 
of them carried a mat for the king to seat himself on the instant 
he might wish to rest. On coming up to Rubault, the king receiv- 
ed him with open arms, and taking him affectionately by thq hand, 
held it a long time; he then caused a mat to be spread, and 
placing himself upon it, made the stranger sit on his right-hand. 
Then^ after a silence of some time, he asked him what had brought 
a white man into his states, where one had never arrived before ? 
Rubault explained that he had been sent to Galam by M. Durand, 
and was ordered to salute his Yolof majesty, and to express the 
desire of the f'rench government to form an establishment in his 
kingdom. This answer pleased the king, who immediately or- 
dered a hut to be prepared for him, to which he w^s con- 
ducted to repose. About noon, a prince belonging to the royal, 
family came with great ceremony, to invite him to dinner at the 
hut of the king; on reaching which he observed a young Negress 
washing the sovereign's feet; she left off as soon as the stranger ap- 
peared, and the king then taking him into another apartment, 
they sat down together on the same mat. They parted with 
great ceremony; and the next day the king expressed the high 
satisfaction he felt at the proposition of M. Durand; and assured . 
Rubault that he would do every thing in his power to favour the 
French. He then requested the envoy to accept an axe, and 
pressed him to remain some days longer in the village, in ordeci 
that bis subjects might see him, and consign the fact to their 
history, that, during his reign, they had had the happiness to 
kaow that a white man had ari;ived in their country. 

On the 26d, the king had a long conversation with Rubault^ 
with the aid of. two interpreters, and informed him, that an escort 
would be ready on the 2 Jth to accompany him to Galam. After 
the conference, the ladies of the court,with tlieir attendants, came 
to visit him; they approached very near to him» seeming to ex* 
amine him with great cm'iosity,»and described their sensations to 
each other in a very low voice. They all seemed satisfied with 
the sight; and expressing their wishes for his health and happi* 
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Oa tbe t^A, at twi» in thtafttmoan, M^ RufaaulC was veady 
fer Us dqiarUire; wImhi ke received a most M^ectionate and 
pompons fareffdl horn Am Tojml family, tite kii^ dedaring that' 
be woaU Ininself write a ktter to M. Durand. He then ac*' 
compamed kini to die spot wbere his camels were waiting, and' 
fakii^hhii kindly hj die hand, said, '^ I pray the Lord to pre* 
aerve thpe oa thy joannej/^ 

'I'he king gave Ruhault three men to accompany him to 
CiafaHai ; ai^ *od leaving the village of Hicarkor, they travelled 
over a large plain plaaCed widi gum*trees, of wUch tbe Negroea^ 
afqaeared to know neither die use nor value. On quitting liii» 
pLuB on the ^7d), he was informed, that for the next four days* 
joumej, he would meet widi no habitation, but woukl have to 
pass ikrovi^ a vast and difficult forest, all the trees (^ which 
inere of a tboray nature, and very close together. Arraiq;ema)t3 
wwre IB consequ^ce made: they reached the wood at noon, and 
travelled in the n^idst for the remainda- of the day and part of 
the Bight. They then waited for the return oi the sun, and re* 
posed, together with dieir camek, in a space surrounded by a 
large fire. They heard, and occasionally saw several lions ; but 
these animals made off on hearing die sdigfatest noise. M. Ru^ 
baidt travelled tfarougk this lai^e forest from the IBddi to the 
31st; and he asserts, diathalf of it is filled with gum-trees. 

At five in the evening be left the kingdom of Yolof, and eRk 
tered that of Barra. I have observed that tbe king promised to 
write 'me a letter, and send it by thr^ of his subjects: this expe- 
cfition shortly afterwards took {dace. I received the three N^^roes 
with much distiirction, and kept them a fortnight at Isle St. 
lioas; afber which I sent them home with a proper answer, and 
fvesests for the king and his family. . 

The letter of King fiabakoury e:ipressed the deli^ he expe- 
fieaced at the sight of a white man, and the superior happinesa 
ke should derive from my acquaintance. It concluded with in« 
siting me to come and see him. In my answer I regretted diat 
1 co»ld not bave that pleasure, in consequence of being obliged 
to return to France, but that 1 expected soon to come back again^ 
and flJKHild take the first opportmiity of paying him a visit. 

From the dismemberment of the kingdom of Yolof, have not 
Offtly been formed several powerful kingdoms, particularly those 
of Cayor, Walos, and Foules, which reach along the Senegal, 
from Gaiam to its mouth, but they cut off all communication^ 
between the Yolofs and that river. Hence these people beii^ 
confined in the interior, have lost much of their power and 
commercial i»fiuencej but even as it now is, the Yolof king^ 
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iovny on account of its great fertility^ presents striking advan- 
tages. , 

Rubault, after five hours jaumey through a wood, arrived at 
ten at night at the first village in the kingdom of Barnr or 
Manding. AH the inhabitants vir'ere asleep ; and the arrival of 
this little caravan amongst them threw them into such alarm 
that they took up arms; they were, however, soon appeased by 
the people of the King of Yolof ; and the master of the village 
conducted Rubault to a hut, served him with supper, and pre- 
aiented him with a gpat. 

On the 1st of February he left, this village, which was called 
Passe, at two in the afternoon. He travelled over a vast plain, 
which was well cultivated, and planted witji fine trees. It is in- 
habited by laborious and more civilized Negroes than the gene- 
rality of that race. The houses were well built, and cleanliness 
seemed as general amongst them as with the whites. These peo- 
ple are observers of the laws of Mahomet, have public schopls, 
and almost all of them can read and write. The children go to 
school in the middle of the night, or a few hours before break of 
day. The men in this part drink neither wine nor brandy; they 
all keep die rhatnadan with strictness, and have a great partiality 
for agriculture. ITiey live under a sort of republic, which is 
wisely administered by a council of elders; they are faithful, 
good-natured, and humane ; mutually assist each other, and take 
slaves fi*om the other hordes, but never make them amongst 
themselves. When their fellow-citizens have been guilty of 
crimes, th^y are condemed to slavery and sold ; but it is the law 
which pronounces the punishment. 

With respect to their women, they are less rigorous than Ma- 
homet; as they think, that if the prophet could place m para- 
dise his camel, cat, and many other animals, dxey may also ex- 
pect their women to enter it. To give them hopes of this event, 
they cause them to undergo circumcision ; and in order that tlieir 
natural modesty may not be hurt, the operation is performed by 
women. They teach the females to expect beatitude, but only 
on condition that they are chaste,^ faithful, and obedient to their 
husbands. 

In this plain, which is covered with trees, Rubault observed 
several of the wild fig kind, which had grown to the vast girth 
of upwards of thirty feet. The trunk, after reaching the height 
of. thirty.*five or forty feet, divides itself into several large 
branches, which produce an infinity of smaller ones, that are 
loaded with fruit and leaves : the latter resemble those of the 
walnut-tree are of a light green, and grow so thick that they 
form an impenetrable obstacle to the sun. The fruit of this 
tree is of the shape and size of pigeons' eggs ; it has ^ faint taste> 
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and is filled \vith maggots. Animals feed on it; but the Ne-» 
groes do not use it. The timber is not fit to burn, is difficult to 
saw in planks, and is used by the Negroes for bowls, platters, 
&c. The Negroes repose and receive visits under its shade. 

There are found in this part of the country all the animals pe- 
culiar to Africa, as well as an abundance of elephants, lions, 
tigers, wild hogs, gazelles, civets, tiger-cats, and ounces. The 
gazelles partake of flie camel, the goat, the deer, anjd the hare; 
their hair is like that of the camel ; and, as well as that animal, 
they have a black circle above the eyes; their body is like that df 
the hind ; their bleat imitates that of the goats ; and .their legs, 
like thos6 of the hare, are shorter before than behind. They 
ascend with rapidity, but they lose much in coming down a hill, 
and when the declivity is steep they often roll down instead of 
running. In a flat country they are at their ease, and go well, 
extending themselves to such a degree that their bellies almost 
touch the ground ; they prick their ears at the least noise. Their 
horns grow straight till within an inch of the extremity, when ihey 
curve inwards, as if nature wished to prevent them from douig 
any harm. They are extremely gentle, and easy to tame. They 
pass over Africa alteinately, from the northern to the southern 
part. 

The Negroes salt or pickle the flesh of the gazelles ; but when 
thus prepared, it is not very good ; though it is extremely deli^ 
cate when eaten fresh. They have a singular manner of huntii^ 
these animals. When the grass is dry, they set it on fire, and 
place themselves at the passage which the gazelles must take to 
escape, where they watch for them, and when they appear at- 
tack them with arrows, sagayes, and clubs, making prodigious 
slaughter. 

The civet is an animal as large and thick as a tolerably great 
dog ,* it has a pointed muzzle ; the eyes and ears are small ; the 
whiskers like those of a cat; the skin spotted with white, black, 
and yellow ; while its tail is as thick and long as that of a fox. 
It is a wild, cruel, and carnivorous animal, whose bite is danr 
gerous. The Negroes take them by snares ; and those who buy 
them keep them in iron cages, and feed them on raw flesh. 

This animal is merely an object of curiosity with tfce Africans, 
as they do not eat it. The Europeans derive from it an unctuous 
liquid, similar to an ointment, which collects in the males in a 
bag placed between the testicles and the penis; and in the fe- 
males between the pubes and the anus. This bag is about three 
inches deep, by two and a half wide : it contains a number of 
little glands filled with odorous matter, which is obtained by 
compression. The operation is thus performed: — ^They seizes 
the tail of the animal while confined in the cage, and draw it bet 
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jtwecn the bars ; they then bring the hind leg? in the same manner, 
and hold them tight ; they then pass a plank before the animal 
to prevent him from going forwards; and in this position they 
introduce into the sac a small iron spoon, with which they 
lightly scrape the internal emissaries. This motion compresses 
the glands, and obliges them to evacuate the matter they contain, 
\/vhich is then removed witli a spooni 

This process cannot, however, be performed daily; as the 
anmial does hot produce a .sufficient supply of matter 5 it there- 
fore takes place every third day, and in certain seasotis, once in 
two days. Each time affords about a drachm and half, or at 
the utmost two drachmsi When the substance is first taken it is 
white, rather bordering upon grey, but changes imperceptibly to 
a brown. Its smell. at a distance is sweet and agreeable; but 
.when near, is too strong, and affects tlie head. The perfumers 
prepare it by mixing witii it other drugs, which interrupt the - 
violent volatility of its particles, and thus render the , smell not 
merely supportable, but to many people delightful* 

The Dutch breed a number of civets, and send to Paris all the 
musk which they obtain. They feed the animals on nothing but 
milk and the yolks of eggs; and it is asserted that this food ren- 
ders the Dutch musk whiter than which comes from Africa, or 
the East and West Indies, where they feed them promiscuously 
and abundantly on different kinds of raw flesh : in other re- 
spects, the colour excepted, all musk has the same qualities. 
It is, however, almost impossible to procure pure musk, as the 
Jews of Holland and Cairo, and indeed all those who trade iir 
this article, almost always adulterate it» They gain much by 
t}iis practice, and we lose nothing: in the way we receive it, it 
is equal to our wants, and even to our luxuries. 
, A great number of civets might be raised in the European 
factories in Africa ; but it is evident that the rage for musk is 
past, as our nerves krjs become so delicate that we can scarcely 
think of it; it is therefore only used in medicine, in which it is 
administered for the choUc in children, by applying it to the 
navel, as well as in certain , female complaints ; and, however 
small may be the quantity that we receive, we find it sufficient 
for our consumption. 

The ounces are a species of the leopard, and their skin is ex- 
tremely beautiful. This animal is very active, runs ,in a leaping 
or cantering manner, and darts like lightning upon its prey. It 
is said, that the Persians used them for hunting gazelles, and the 
following is the manner in vyhich their chase has been described : 
they carried the ounc^j on horseback, either before or behind 
them ; and when they jpfferceiyed a gazelle^ they shewed it to one, 
and let him loose, /l^e ounce made after.it, seized it by the neck, 
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and fttranglcd it; but if^he missed his leap, and the gazelle es- 
caped^ he remained in the greatest apparent confusion. Th^ 
huntsman then caressed him^ took him again on horseback^ and 
continued the sport, when the ounce became so eager to re- 
trieve his credit, that the next animal that appeared was sure to 
be taken. 

The Africans do nothing towards taming ounces, but leave them 
in a pure state of nature, so that they are less docile, amusing, and 
nseful. 

This animal is about the size of a greyhound : it has a round 
head, a wide mouth, and very sharp teeth. There is nothing fe* 
rocious in its appearance, but it is naturally savage. It never 
approaches villages or farms, except at night, and does not attack 
either men, women, or children; but every thing else siuts iti 
purpose. There is nothing good about it but its skit>. 

The tiger-cat in Africa is merely a degenerate species of the 
tiger, with which we are acquainted ; and though it be smaller 
and less strong, it* possesses all the uqtameable ferocity peculiar 
to its prototype. 

There is also very common in this country, a curious species of 
lizard or cameleon ; this animal is generally two feet long, from 
the muzzle to the root of the tail; and the tail itself is not less thau 
three feet in length. - It lives on fruit and roots; its skin is 
covered with little yellow, green, black, and white scales, which 
appear as if varnished, so bright are the colours. Its large red 
eyes, which are even with the top of the head, seem to^ sparkle 
when you come too near it, or irritate it. When in a state of 
anger, its bag, which is under its throat, suddenly swells, arid the 
animal becomes agitated and furious. Its bite, without being veno- 
mous, is severe ; and it never lets go the part which it has seized. 
If it be not quickly killed, it carries away the part which it ha& 
caught, and it is not easy to deprive it of life. Blows do it no 
barm ; but the only part at which it can be mortally wounded is 
die nostrils, on which it sheds a few drops of blood, opens its 
mouth, and expires. Its feet have five toes, armed with long, 
^ong, and sharp claws, which serve to climb trees, as well as to 
attack and defend itself. Its tail is also a weapon of defence 
with which it does much injui^. The Negroes eat these animals,* 
and find the flesh excellent; they hunt them with their ordinaiy 
arms, and often take them with a sHp-knot when they find them 
on the branch of a tree. 

The vast plain which Rubault now ifuitted, is partly under the 
dominion of the King of Bambouk. Ue arrived at seven o clock 
in the evening in the village of Maleme, the ordinaiy residence of 
the king. This kingdom, however^ which Kubault calls Bam* 
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bouk, is not that which contains tlie gold mines, which' I shall 
afterwards speak of. 

The prince received him witli marked attention, and waited 
on him at his hut, accompanied by ail his colirt ; be told him he 
Was the protector of travellers, and desired him to inform his 
countrymen, that be wished them often to visit him. The next 
day, the 2d, he proceeded on his journey, when the king 
gave him an ox, and Rubault returned the compliment by a piece 
of Guinea. On that day and the third, he passed through the 
villages of Caffime, Cambalot, and Caldenne, at which be. 
stopped to procure a supply of provisions. He observed that 
the inhabitants of this village were all dyers, and that they made 
a quantity of indigo; their lands were highly cultivated, and 
were covered in many parts with gum-trees, as well as with the 
species which produces incense, aloes, and mastic. I'he Negroes, 
are but little acquainted with the value of these productions; but 
Rubault considers them if properly collected, as an inexfaaust^ 
ble source of riches. 

The incense is a kind of gum. These two substances, though, 
of a different nature, are obtained at the same period, by differ* 
cut processes, from the trees which produce them : the latter also 
are very much alike. ITiat which gives the incense is vei^ full 
of branches, which are slender, flexible, and covered with prickles; 
they have a thin adherent bark, of a grey colour; their leaves are 
long and r/»»row, always green, and coupled, though each shoot 
is terminated by a single leaf. The pedicle is red and tolqrabiy 
strong.. On rubbing them between the hands, they give out an 
unctuous hquid of a strong and aromatic smell, and rather an 
acrid taste. A great quantity of these shrubs are found near the 
gum-trees in the desert, as well as on most spots in this part o€ 
Africa. The greatest consumption of incense takes place in our 
churches ; it is also used in medicine. The substance called 
aloes is also sought for in the isles of the Red Sea, though it may 
be more readily obtained on the coasts, and in the interior of 
Western Africa. The Indians make much use of this resin as a 
powerful cathartic. Mastic is also obtained in great quantities, 
and the apothecaries ^employ the pulverised wood of the treea 
which produce it, in their compositions. 

The people of the state of 13ambouk arc rigid Mahometans^ 
and their government is hereditary and absolute. 

On the oth of Fcljruary, at four in the nioitiing, after a joumey 
of two hours, Rubault entered the. kingdom of Youly, a rrd ar- 
rived at noon at the village, of Cambia, the whole of which was 
surrounded with a palisadoe ten feet in height. Here the master 
gave him a good dmner, afid in two hours afterwards, he reached 
tlie village of Lumcemo, where he passed the night. The^iext 
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day at dawn, as he was about to proceed on his journey, an envoy 
arrived from the king of Youly, requesting he would visit hi^ 
tnajesty at Medine, Ae place of his residence. Rubault an- 
swered that, although he had the greatest desire to see his ma- 
jesty, circumstances would not permit him, as he was in haste to 
get to Galam; besides which, he had no merchandize left worthy 
of the acceptance of so gfeat a personage. 

The envoy, who seemed to attach more iniportance to the 
present than the visit, answered shortly, that this was an unsatis- 
facto)*y excuse, as the camek which he saw were loaded with pro- 
perty. It was in vain that our traveller assured him of his mis- 
take, and he insisted on inspecting our baggage. Being thert 
convinced, he said, that his master had been imposed upon by 
&lse reports, and he would set him right. He then suffered the 
party to proceed, and accepted the blade of a sabre. 

The kingdom of Youly is very mountainous, and the hills are 
covered with fine trees. The villages are situated in the valliesy 
and the soil is very fertile. The inhabitants cultivate great quan- 
tities of grain, indigo, tobacco, and cotton. 

The town of Medine, which is the capital of the kingdom, is of 
a considerable size, and contains about a thousand houses. Its 
fortifications are the same as those of the other towns in Africa. 
These people, like all the rest, are superstitious ; and though 
most of them are pagans, they place implicit confidence in the 
grisgris or amulets of the Mahometans : the reason is, that they 
consider the art of writing as magic ; and therefore place more 
faith in the talent of a magician, than in the sentences of the 
prophet. 

Mungo Park observed at Kolor, an institution which is worthy 
of being known, particularly because Rubault speaks of it iir 
more succinct terms. They both saw suspended to a tree a kind 
of masked habit, which they were told belonged to Monbo-Jombo, 
a name which they give to a magistrate peculiar to themselves, 
and whose ofiice is very singular. It is formed for the purpose 
of frightening the women, and is established in almost all the 
Mandingo towns. When a husband thinks he has reason ta 
complain of the conduct of his wife, he disguises himself, or 
dresses one of his friends, in this masked dress ; then, armed with 
a rod, as die sign of his authority, Monbo Jombo announces his 
arrival by making terrible cries in the wood near the towns ^ 
tliese cries are ahvays heard in the evening or nighty and the 
figure on entering the town repairs to the bentang, or spot, at 
which all the inhabitants make a point of assembling. 

This apparition 'terrifies all the women ; because as the person 
who acts the part of Monbo Jombo, is totally unknown to them, 
each of them ft^ars that the visit is made to herself. The ceremony 
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comfnences by songs and dancing, which continue till midgnight, 
and then the gmlty female is singled out by the mask. In* 
fitantly she is seized by the company, stripped naked, tied to a 
post, and cruelly scourged by the rod of the magistrate, amidst 
Jthe cr^es and shouts of all the spectators. It is remarkable, that 
pn these occasions the women most loudly ridicule tlie unfortu- 
nate person who is punished. At break of day the mask make» 
him,self known ; and the poor woman, who has almost sunk be- 
nieath the stripes, retires confused and dishonoured. Thus ter» 
tninates this indecent and barbarous farce. 

On the 8th of February, after a journey of two hours, Ru- 
bault entered the kingdom of Merine. He had set oflf at five ia 
^be morning, and at noon reached the village of Gambia, which 
]i>elongs to this sovereignty. He was here informed by the 
master that he would have to travel for two days through the de- 
sert of Sinbani, where he would find no habitation; he received 
refreshments in the village, but was obliged to pass th^ night in 
Jthe wood. 

The inhabitants of Gambia informed Rubault of a very sin- 
gular custom which prevails amongst them, as well as the whole 
kingdom of Merine. These JNegroes are travellers; and vihen 
one of them is on a journey, his neighbour takes possession of 
Jiis wife: the woman is obliged to receive him, feed him, com-^ 
ply with his wishes, and take the greatest care of his person. This 
custom is reciprocally observed, and the Negroes never fail to 
conform to it ; henpe^ 9S it is general, it does no harm to any 
pnei 

Rubault set off from this village in the morning, continued his 
journey till ten in the evening, and, as was predicted to him, 
passed the night in the forest. This forest appeared astonishing 
to Rubault ; be spoke with surprise of the numbers, height, and 
heauty of the trees, amongst which were all those of the gum 
kind. He did not feel the want of water ; but all his provi- 
^ons being e^hauiited, he suffered much from hunger, and was 
obliged to eat the fruit of a tree called yonne: he compared it 
to potatoes, with this difference, that it was less compact; he 
observed that it was the ordinary and favourite food of wild hogs, 
of which animals he met with great numbers, as well as with 
'?BVolves, apes, tigers, and lions, but received no harm from them, 
though they approached tolerably near to him. He even saw. a 
lioness and her cubs vyalking at a very short way from him, while 
the lion remained at the distanace of musket- shot. Besides these 
animals,' which ^re very common in ^Africa, the country of Me- 
rine contains several others which are found no where except in 
^bat state and itj? environ^. 

The most remarkable of these is guiamalay which is nearly 
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as higR as ihe elephant^ but much less stout : it is a kind of 
eamel; it has a long neck; the same sort of head; and two pro- 
tuberances^ which form a kind of natural saddle on its back; it 
has also extraordinarUy long legs. The horny substance of its 
feet is black and cleft like that of an ox ; it walks fast, and runs 
well during a great distance. It eats little, and is dot delicate, 
but feeds on thisdes, reeds, leaves, and shoots of trees. It is al* 
ways in a half-starved state ; but the Negroes eat its flesli, which 
lh^ <Jnd very good. 

The nativjes have never attempted to tame this animal, or to 
inake use of it for carrying burdens; they do not therefore know 
whether it is docile, or capable of bearing a load. They do not 
approach it without difficulty, and never without alann. Nature 
has furnished it with seven horns, which are straight, black, 
strong, and pointed; and in those which are of full age, they are 
above two feet in length , but when the animal is yoUng, they 
are not more than six inches ; they are then enveloped in a rough 
kind of hair to within two or three inches of their extremity ; hut 
thiaf hair drops off when the horn has attained a certain lengths 
It resides in the woods and on the highest mountams. 

There is also in this part of the country a species of white 
apes, whose colour is ais beautiful as that of our finest white 
rabbijts. They have fine red eyes, are of a small stature, and are 
ver>- gentle and docile whei) young; but as they grow up, their 
natural cunning and malignity are developed. They are so deli-* 
cate, and so much attached to tibeir qative country, that they re- 
fuse food, and stjirve themselves ta, death when taken out of it. 
The French residents at Galam had several 'of them ; but they 
were never able to bring any alive to Isle St. Louis. It cannot 
surely be said that it is the loss of liberty which caiuses them to 
pine to death : for they care little about being chained in their * 
own country <; and while in this state, they eat and thrive abun- 
dantly; but they will not leaye the territory. This is a great pity, 
as they are the most beautiful animals in the world ; nod setting 
aside their malice, nothing is more agreeable or diverting.* 

The weazle of this country is not larger thart that of Europe ; 
but it is totally white, and so l^rilliant is the colour, that it seems 
to be covered with silver. It is fierce, and naturally uotame*^ 
able; it bites in a strange, manner; and when it gets any thing 
between its teeth, it is easier to kill it, thain make it let go its 
hold. It is long, strong, and slender ; and its continual motioa 
gives it such an extraordinary appeti^, that it is obliged to be con-^ 
linually in search of food. It preys upon birds, fowls, rats, and 
serpents ; indeed, nothing copies amiss to it ; and when it meets 
i^ith ananimal for which it has a liking, consulting less its strengtli ^ 
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dian its courage, it springs upon the victim^ forces in its sliarp 
and long clawa, and in the end always overcomes it. 

The Negroes continually hunt this animal, thou^ with great 
precaution, for they have a singular dread of its bite ; and to ae^ 
cure themselves against it, they catch the weazle by snares, and 
kill it before they take it from the trap ; they then eat the flesh, 
and sell the skin to the French at the factory of Galam, or to 
the English, by the* means of caravans which convey the slaves. 

The pigeons of this country are large, and in shape like our 
own ; but they have this peculiarity, that their plumage is quite 
^een, there not being a feather of any other colour. At a dis« 
tance they lopk like parroquets. They breed ikst, and are very 
good to eat. 

The kingdom of M6rin6 is not very large.: Rubault passed 
through its narrowest part. The people are Mandingos, and 
possess an active and mercantile spirit. They consist of Maho- ' 
metans and idolaters, but the latter are most numerous ; they, 
however, live in harmony ^c^ether, and never suffer religioua 
differences to disturb their pe^ce. 

' On the 10th of February , Rubault set off early in the morn« 
ing, and arrived ^ noon at the village of Talliko, a frontier of 
the kingdom of Bondou : this is probably the same village which 
Mungo Park calls Tallika, and by which he. also entered the 
kingdom. The major part of the inhabitants of this village are 
Foulahs, who profess the Mahometan religion : they are mer- 
chants, who enrich themselves either by supplying the caravans 
which pass through their country with provisions, or by the sale 
of ivory, which they procure by hunting elephants^ to which they 
are accustomed from their infancy. 

By the 14th Rubault had reached the village of Coursan, the 
ordinary residence of the king of the country, whose name is Al- 
mami. It is worthy of remark, t)iat Mr. Park no longer fol- 
lowed the track of my traveller : for he indicates the residence of 
the king of Bondou to be at the village of Fatteconda, on the 
right bank of the river ¥6Mm6y ^nd at a great distance from 
Conrsan. Both gentlemen saw the king, and have given a de* 
scription of the palace which he inhabited, which exactly cor- 
respond; hence we can only reconcile the difference in the placea 
to arise from the king having palaces at each of them* 

His majesty being at a country seat, the stranger was received 
by his prime minister, who supplied him with provisions, and 
told him that the king would arrive the next day. On the 14th 
the que^n saw him, and intreated him to stop a little longer, as 
she had sent an express to her husband, who shortly returned 
with intelligence that he was coming. Aif ox was therefofre 
killed; and the kmg, on arriviog^ sentf>r our traveller. 

DUBAND.] X After 
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asking faim the usual questions^ as to what had brought him intif 
his country, he wished to know, if 1 had not sent him some pre- 
sent? Riibault answered that I intended to do so, but that he had 
distributed all the merchandise which I had given him. He^ 
however, promised to send the king whatever he might wish for, 
as soon as he arrived at Galam. His majesty appeared surpris- 
ed, and replied, that his father used to receive great presents 
from the factory at Galam; but he had had nothing froqi them. 
He concluded by adding that, asRubault had brought him no 
present, he would not suffer him to depait. The next day, how- 
ever, he became more tractable, told him that no harm should 
happen to him; but insisted on receiving a present, it being an 
ancient privilege which he would not forego. It was at length 
agreed, that Rubautt should send him a compliment from Ga- 
lam, which was fixed at two pieces of guinea, a fine musket, four 
pounds'of powder, one hundred flints, one hundred bullets, and 
a pair of double-barrelled pistols. This demand from so power- 
ful a king was considered as very moderate ; nevertheless, by way 
of making sure of the articles, he ordered three men to go with 
Rubault as far as Galam, under pretence of escorting him, where 
they faithfully received the promised allowance, as well as several 
magnificent presents for the king's women. 

The queen having reported her opinion to the other women, 
they all wished to see the traveller, and he was in consequence 
conducted to the square where they resided. Immedijitejy on 
his entrance, they all rushed out, surrounded him, and expressed 
their astonishment by laughing and shouting. Several of them 
would touch his eyes, and others, his hands, nose, &c. at which 
they expressed surprise and curiosity : they then asked him a 
number of questions, as to the origin of the colour of his skin, 
as well as about the white women, their amorous propensities, 
and the conduct of tlieir husbands towards them* Rubault sa- 
tisfied them as well as he could, and did not fail to flatter them. 
Indeed, he asserts, that there were many of them that were hand- 
some and well shaped. Most of them were young: he endea- 
voured to count them, but could not, as they were continually 
running about him; he, however, supposes, that there were at 
least fifty* 

The village of Coursan is surrounded with palisades, and 
contains about 1200 inhabitants. Rubault then continued his 
journey; and on the i7th quitted the kingdom of Bondou. ITie 
duties or customs are very rigorous in this state ; and in many of 
its townS) the value of a bar in European merchandise is paid for 
the passage of a loaded ass. In the part where the king resides, 
they demand a musket and a barrel of powder. I lately spoke 
of the preparations for war, which this sovereign was making 
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against the king of Bambouk : the expedition wa^ successful, and 
(he conquered party was obliged to cede all Xh^ countries and 
villages .on the eastern banlc of the Fel6m6. ,., « 

If it were not for the uncharitable maxims of the Koran/the 
Foulahs of Bondou> who are naturally good; , would be kinder 
to strangers^ and less reserved in their conduct tow;ards the Man- 
dingos: n^y traveller^ however^ }iad qpthing to complain of^ as 
he was very well treated. .. '. . 

The government is under the influence of the Mahometan 
laws, with the exception of the king and his family; but though 
the great people of the state be Mussulmans, they are wise enough 
not to sanction religious persecution; and Pagans and MussuU 
mans consequently live in peace together. 

The Foulahs have a particular language; but almost all ,of 
them speak Arabic : they are graziers, farmers, and merchants, 
and every where live in abundance; but at Bondou they jenjoy 
in profusion all the necessaries of lifp. 



CHAP. XVL 



EXTRACT FKOM THE JOURNAL OF SIDI-CARACHI O^f 
HIS RETURN FROM GA^AM TO ISLE ST. LOUIS. — FAR- 
THER PARTICULARS OF THE COUNTRY IN THE ENt 
VIRONS OF GALAM. . 

IDI-CARACHI, the Marabou Moor, who accompanied my 
traveller to Galam, set off to return to Isle St. Louis on the SQtb 
of March, 1786. As he did not exactly come by the same route 
which he went, 1 shall give an extract from his journal, whicb 
will shew the distance of thejoqrney by hoiii^, from Isle St. Louli 
|o Galamf • 

* From Tombaboukand . • , to Golomlto, 6 hours, 

♦ Colombo . , . . . — M6din6 5 ditto. 
M^din^ — Kainoora, 7 ditto. 

9 Kainoura ..... — Gougiourou, 5 ditto. 

Gougiourou ; • , . — Sambacolo, 5 ditto. 

Sambacolo ...... — Buggii, 6 ditto. « 

•• Buggil ,...'• — Conssan, 5 ditto. 

• Coursaa — Coudi, 4 ditto. 

♦• Coudi — Granado, 6 ditto. 

•• Granado — Tellika, 5 ditto. 

** Tellica -^ Gambiai 6 ditto, 

t The places marked with an asterisk, were visited by Rubaiult and Sidi« 
Caracbi, wheu they travelled together. Two asterisks indicate the plsic« 
vllip)) Mutfgo Park passed through as well as our traveil^ts, . 
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• Ffoo GeiBbk . • . • , to Kolor» 6 hours. 
•• Kolor — Lamen, 8 ditto. 

Lamen — Caldenue, 4 ditto. 

*- C^deiiii« •.....-— Cafime, 6 ditto. 

« C^fAft — Maleme, 5 ditto. 

«^ MfUeme —* Pksse> 6 ditto. 

• Passe, four days travelling in the woods to arrive 

at ^iameoy eight hoars march uer day, 32 ditto. 

• Kiamen .'.... — Caka, ' 6 ditto, ^ 

• Caka — Otiry, 5 ditto. 

• Ourjr — Hicarkoi^ 6 ditto. 

• Hicarkor — Doaai, 4 ditto. 

Douai — Gasama, 6 ditto. 

Gasama ..... — Kibi, 5 ditto. 

• Kibi — Coqui, 7 ditto. 

Coqiii ..... — Betel-Diabiy 5 ditto. 

• Betel-Diabi — M^rin^ 6 ditto. 

• M^rio^ ..... ^ Keaindentio, 4 ditto. 
Keainderaiu ,..'. — M^rine-Giobi 5 ditto. 

• Mi^riB^^iob .... — Muncamp, 5 ditto. 
Maricamp . • . . -^ Gandioile 7 ditto. 

• daadioHe .... — isle St. Loiiis, 6 ditto. 

Total 206 hours. 

These 206 hours journey are calculated at the rate of three- 
fourths of a league per hour^ a progress which appears reasonable^ 
and which gives the distance of 154^ leagues. By the river^ it 
is estimated at not less than 500 leagues; which makes an enor- 
mous difference; while it is evident that the abridgment of the 
Cirney nearly two months, in consequence of performing it by 
d^ is the least advantage which Europeans will derive from the 
discovery. 

I hhve ftsM that Sidi-Cai*achi left Galam on the 29th of March ; 
lielarrived hi Isle St. Loins on the £Sd of April following. He 
performed his journey homevvards without experiencing the least 
obstacle^ and was every where received with the most generous 
hospitality. He returned upon one of the camels which had gone 
iivith the party to Galam. At the village of Sambacolo be was 
treated with great distipction. The place is remarkable for being 
inhabited entirely by farmers and hardware-manufacturers : the 
latter comprise swcotl-cutlers, smiths, farriers^ and copper and 
gold-smiths , but they have rieither forges tior shops. They work 
outside their houses^ under the shade of trees^ and convey the 
Whole apparatus of their trades wherever they wish to move to;* 
their working materials^ however, consist o^y of a very small 
anvil, a gcyat's-skifi t\'htch serves them for belfows, a few han^- 
mers, a vice, and two or three files. 

ITiese workmen are naturally so indolent, that they always sit 
at their, employment^ ^d are incessantly talking and smokipg- 
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They never \vofk alone; for the smallest job requires at least 
three assistants: on« blows the bellows, and uses all sorts of wood 
for fud ; while the other two sit with the anvil between them ; ' 
and in this posture they beat the metal carelessly, and with as lit- 
tle strei^h as if they were afraid of hurtuig it. Nevertheless, 
they manufacture articles of gold and silver, which appear by no 
means common ; and if they were less idle and better informed, 
they would become excellent wprknden. 

In the articles which they make from iron, they are equally 
adroit; and the temper which they give to their cutting instru* 
ments is perfect. They have irbn mines, but they prefer iron 
from ours, which we convey to them in bars. I have already 
observed, that these bats are considerably reduced, and serve for 
money, in the bargains which we make with then^. Our iron 
ought to be nitie feet long, two inches wide, and four lines thick: 
it is divided into fifteen parts, of seven inches and a half in lengthy 
which are called flaps, four of which form the bar. 

Sidi-Carachi speaks, in his journal, of a tree which is found 
in these environs, where it is called Sanare : it is about the size 
of a large pear-tree; and its leaves, which resemble those of the 
rose, aie sdways green. Its wpod and flowers are odoriferous, 
and the Negroes use them to perfume their huts. ITiey carefully 
preserve thiir species of tree^ because- the bees delight in it, and 
they sell their wax and honey to the £ngli»h. 
i At Kiamen, Sidi-Carachi ipdged with a Marabou Negro, who 
was the richest and moat respectable of the inhabitants. This 
man enjoyed the highest reputation^ on account of bis holy cha- 
racter; and people came from very distant parts to make him 
offerings, and buy his gris-gris. He behaved extremely kind to 
bis brother in Mahomet; and after talking on the object of his 
journey,, he spoke about the desert which our traveller had just 
passed through. " It is there," said the Marabou Negro, ^^ hi avast 
place surrounded by trees, that I perform the august ceremony 
of circumcision." 

This ceremony takes place in the following order : — The pro* 
cession is led by the Guiriots, who beat their drums, and march 
with a solemn step, without singing: they are followed by the 
Marabous of all the neighbouring villages, who are dressed in 
white, and walk in pairs. At some distance onwards, are placed 
Ifae young Negroes who are to undei^o the operation: they wear 
no breedhes, and march one after the other, holding a laiige s»- 
gaye in the left hand: they are accompanied by their relations, 
who not only witness their profession of faith, but excite their 
courage to support the pain they are about to suffer, which, 
though very sfcute, the patients must not seem to feel. 

The princijpal Marabou, or he from Kiamen, walks after the 
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candidates, and the procession is closed by a body of armed men. 
On reaching the spot, the Marabous place, themselves on each 
side of a plank, which is raised on two benches in the midst of 
die circle. The candidates and their relatives stand opposite to 
the platform, at the distance of about fifty feet, in the same order 
in which they arrived ; and the armed men surround the place oi 
sacrifice. 

The Marabou operator then turns himself towards the east, 
aays a «ala or prayer, vvhiph all the assistants repeat vi'ith much 
gravity. This ended^ the first candidate, followed by his friends^ 
approaches the plank and bestrides it, taking off the pagne which 
covers his shoulders and body. The Marabou takes the prepuce, 
draws it as far as possible over die gland, holds it between his 
fingers, and quickly separates it with a knife. The Negro then 
gets from the board, retires laughing, and does not seem to mind 
the bleeding of the wound. The other candidates submit to the 
same ceremony, and all remain in sight till it is over. 

When the wound has bled for some tirae,it is repeatedly washed, 
and tliis iscontinued every day widi fresh water till it be healed, which 
general ly takes place in ten days or a fortnight. This cure must be per-> 
formed without any drug ; and all the patients, when descending 
from the plank, are obliged to a^ume a cheerful aspect, though 
many of them are so much overcome as to require* the help of 
their friends to conduct them away« 

When the wounds are healed the patients make a tour through 
all the villages, and raise contributions for a public festival. . 

These people are rigid obsiervers of all the laws of Mahomet; 
and one of their duties, which they exercise to the utmost extent, 
is to rob and cheat the Christians as often as possible. They say 
prayers five times a day, and on Friday, which is their sabbath, 
seven times. The Mahometans of Senegal only pray three 
times daily, viz. at the dawn, at noon, and at sun-set : for want of 
mosques, they meet in the place appropriated for public business, 
and join in prayer with much devotion and gravity. The cere-» 
mony lasts about half an hour each time, and no excuse is ad- 
mitted for non-attendance. On praying they ^always turn their 
faces towards the east; but on the contrary, when they wish to 
satisfy the wants of nature, they turn towards the west, and crouch 
down like women. 

All Mahometans are obliged to fast once a year for an entire moon, 
and this fast is called the ramadan. The period at which it takes 
place, changes annually, hi consequempe of their year being a 
lunar one, which makes it ten days shorter thap the solar calcu-p 
Jations; but the less informed Negroes, fix their fast on the.apT 
pearance of the September moon, or the autumnal equinox. A9' 
fQOtt as it appears, they salute it b^ Peering it their ri^ht hand| 
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Vfhich they previously spit in ; they then bow their heads towards 
it, and walk two or three times in a circular direction. 

All the Mahometans have a great veneration for the moon, 
insomuch that they never fail to salute it as soon as it rises. They 
present it their open purses, and pray that it will cause their 
money to increase, as it grows. They call their months by the 
name of moons. 

Sidi-Carachi stopped at Gasama, a large village situated in a 
valley, which contains a prodigious number of palm-trees of 
every kind, and with the wine from which the inhabitants carry 
on a considerable trade. It is a liquor which runs from the top 
of tlie tree by means of an incision, cind is of the consist- 
ence and colour of skimmed milk; it ferments like cham* 
paign: it is sweet when it issues from the tree, but becomes 
sour in a few days, and speedily changes to vinegar; not-. 
withstancUng which the Negroes frequently make it their com- 
mon drink. This wine is very spirituous, and the intoxication 
which it produces often gives rise to fatal effects. One branch 
of these trees will frequently yield, from a single incision, two 
quarts of wine in twenty-four hours, and cOi^ue running for 
thirty or forty days ; after which the Negroes, who interest them- 
selves to preserve die trees, stop up the hole with clay, in order 
to give the sap another direction. Each branch vVill bear an in- 
cision, wixh die same result. 

One manner of drawing oif the wine is,, to make a hole at the top 
©f the tree, in which they fix a cane, to conduct the liquor down 
into their pots.^ The Negroes do not know why this method 
is 'preferable, but they say, that they pui-sue the means adopted 
% their forefathers : the reason, however, is obvious; fbr if the 
tree were perforated towards the bottom, the sap would run off 
before it had imparted any nourishment to the tree ; and it is 
likewise ascertained, that the higher the tree, the more sweet and 
rich is the wine. 

The Negroes do not use ladders to ascend these trees, but 
climb by means of a strong rope of cotton, or of palm leaves 
^ twisted together : this rope is long enough to embrace the triink 
of the tree and the body of a man, leaving about two feet be- 
tween them..^ The Negro encloses the rope by means of a but- 
ton and loop, and then, by a circular motion, ascends the tree 
with the greatest confidence, having his arms at liberty to peform 
any operation. 

Besides the wine, the Negroes derive from a certain species of 
the palm-tree, a kind* of oil, Which they eat, and use for anoint- 
iiig their bodies ; it renders their skin glossy, and their joints sup- 
ple. This oil has the taste and consistence of butter. ITie Eu- 
ropeans employ it in their cookery, and find it very good when 
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when fresh ; but if kept for a time, it' becomes, rank, and Io^e» ^ 
its colour, taste, and smell. , It is said to possess some medici* 
ml virtues, particularly in the gout, the pain of which it relieves. 
There are several species of palm-trees, all of which are pro- 
duced in Africa in great abundance. Those which are found on 
the banks of the Senegal, afltord no fruit; nor did I ever find any 
dates amongst them, though I made a particular search. Why 
these trees are barreu in the positions just mentioned, I cannot 

Ssrceive, as they bear fruit in the interior and oa the coast of 
arbary. 

I have now said enough to shew the utility of the journey that 
I have described. I received through Rubault a letter from 
Sirlan, prince of Galam, stating that soon after my envoy's arri- 
val, he had procured for the company upwards of ^00 slaves, and 
a quantity of gold and ivory. 

CHAP. XVII. 



ACCOUNT OF THE SITUATION OF RUBAULT AT GALAftf, AT 

THE TIME' OF MY DEPARTURE FROM ISLE ST. LOUIS. 

PERIOD OF MY EMBARKATION. AURANGEMENTS 

WHICH I MADE FOR THE SAILING OF A FLEET TO OA- 

LAM, AND FAILURE OF ITS OBJECT. MELANCHOLY 

END OF RUBAULT. -^GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE 
VOYAGE TO OALAM.— REMARKS ON THE KINGDOM OF 
BAMBOUK AND ITS GOLD MINES. 

XT was evident that Rubault was treated with the highest respect 
at Galam; the governor and the inhabitants were all eager to 
serve him, while the neighbouring princes sought his alliance, and 
kept up an amicable correspondence with him, to induce him to 
form establishments in their states ; to effect which, negociations 
were actually opened, that would have answered our most san- 
guine wishes. The report of the re- establishment of the French 
factory at Galam was soon spread through the country, and every 
day produced important changes in our favour ; while the routes 
from the interior were covered with people, wh6 conveyed their 
slaves and merchandize to Galam. In short, the influx was so 
great, that Rubault had no merchanciize to give in exchange. Never- 
theless the Negro merchants or Moors gave credit to Rubault 
for all their articles at a price agreed on, and which was to be de* 
frayed on the arrival of the fleet. 

Rubault bad purchased upwards of 1000 slaves of different 
nations, and had collected a quantity of gold, 800 quintals of 
ivory, and a number of precious stones and objects of natural 
history; while the trade^ which had already become so impprtant, . 
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would imvetecti considerably augmetited during the stay of the 
fleet; as that was the period of the fair, and the general rendez- 
vous of all the Afridin. merchants;; iti shoft, he had fully acquit- 
ted himself of his minion > as he had J)rdcured the Company ittl- 
mense benefits, aiid had disposed the neighbouring prinbes to 
receive us on their territory. 

Such was the situation of Rubanlt at Galam, wheil I left Isle 
St. Louis on the £ist of July, 1786. I had made afrangemenis 
for die sailing of the fleet, which repaired to its destiuatioti, but 
too late, as Rubault no longer existed. He fourtd it itiipossifole 
to maintain, through nothing but the respeet which was sheWti 
to him> the great number of slaves which he had procured, and 
they became refractory and *et themselves at liberty. He had 
for some time foreseen the fate which would beftdl hiM, ^nd was 
making arrangements to avoid it, by returning over fahd to Isle 
St. Louis; but while he hesitated, the others acted. One fatal 
night, the slaves revolted and pursued him with fury; the house 
which he inhabited, was a feeble structure, and they ebsity forced 
the doors. Knbault jumped out of the window, but was iimh^ 
diately seized and massacred; the house and magazines were 
pillaged, and all the property disappeared with its coltettor. 
This event arose from the discredit which our commerce eitpe- 
ri^nced: for it is not enough with iJie balf^civilieed nations in 
Africa, to. pay in merchandise, but there tnu^t be A rigorodd 
punctuality in the times of payment. The most afflicting result; 
however, of this catastrophe, was the abandonment df the dis-^ 
coveries which I had attempted to make in a cOtintry still un- 
known, as the documentis whitih Rubault had collected were 
destroyed ; while in consequence of his uufortimate ^nd, I could 
find no one who Would attempt tlie journey again. Thus all 
my hopes were defeated. 

During this horrible night, the prince of Galam, and the in- 
habitants reposed in peace. When they were informed of the 
insurrection, it was too late to stop its course, which was so ra^ 
pid, that they had scarcely time to take measures for their own 
security. The inhabitants were so much afllictedat the event, 
that they sent a deputation, to Isle St. Louis, to express their 
regret at what had happened ; but the evil was without a remedy, 
and it was agreed to think no more of it.. 

ITie great inconvenience of die voyage to Galam is, that then is the 
only period at which a fleet can sail, as the river cannot be ascend- 
ed, except after the first rams, which are during the sickly season. 
The vessels generally leave Isle St. Louis at the end of July, or ^ 
the beginning of August, when the current of the river has an 
incredible force, and the wind is almost always contrary, so that 
it is necessary to tow the ships by ropes over a difficult and uncut 
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road. Indeed^ every circunnstance is combined to protract the 
voyage and render it disagreeable. 

The diseases also which prevail in this season, are more fre* 
quent and active on the river. The burning air does not circulate^ 
, nor is it ever tempered by the sea-winds. The banks of the river 
are covered with trees, whose leaves and ofFal, which seein to 
. have been collecting eyer since the creation, corrupt and infect 
the atmosphere, and render poisonous the air which is inhaled. 
Besides this, the voyagers are devoured by insects, drenched by 
almost continual rains, and singed by lightnipg, which incessant^ 
threatens their lives. 

The ships are obliged to pay duties to several princes, in order 
to obtain a free passage ; and as these are not regulated before* 
hand, the navigators are compelled to stop every year, and enter 
into a fresh negociation on the subject; by which they lose the 
most valuable part of their, time, and sacrifice the health of their 
crews, llie princes are also sometimes so exorbitant in their 
demands, that the ships attempt to pass without yielding to them, 
and this petty warfare seldom turns to ouHbdvantage. In short, 
these and numerous obstacles, render two months requisite to go 
by water from Isle St. Loubto Galam; and even such Euro- 
4>eans as have performed it, return in a dying state, and seldom 
perfectly recover their health. These were the considerations 
which induced the English to abandon the post at Gahun, when 
they were masters of the Senegal ; but they did wrong, and it be- 
comes us to improve by their error. 

The route by land does away all these difficulties, as it is safe, ^ 
convenient, occupies only twenty days, and may be undertaken 
during eight months of the*year. I'he most favourable time for 
setting put, is the month of March, at which period the season 
is fresh, the sky pure, and the winds blow constantly from the 
north. Travellers by laud might also carry on a considerable 
trade with the inhabitants on their way, as the country abounds 
with gum-trees and gold mines. The passage which I caused 
to be traced, was made by a single man ; but it might be per- 
formed by caravans of any number, though they should always 
be under the guidance of a Marabou, as these priests possess the 
greatest influence over the Negroes. By such means we might 
obtain a proper knowledge of the interior of ^Africa, and by ex- 
tending our politieal and commercial relations, make ourselves 
rich, and the people happy. 

The kingdom of Bambouk is a lai^c country, celebrated for 
its gold mines. The Moors acquire this metal by repairing to 
the spot, while the French and English receive it from the Man- 
dingo Negroes, who bring it to the Gambia. This kingdom is 
bounded oq the N* by that of Galam ; on the N. £. by the Ka-« 
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jaaga; oil ibe E. by the river Senegal; on the ^^ the districts 
of KuUa and Konkadou ; on the W. by the Satadou ; and on 
the N. W. by the kingdom of Bondou. 

It is a mistake which has prevailed, that the kingdom is not 
governed by any king; it has its sovereigns like the other neigh- 
bouring kingdoms; and each village has a master. Towards the ri- 
ver of Fel6m6, these chiefs are called Farims, with the addition of 
l^heir residence. In the interior' of the country, thiey are called 
Aleuranni : they are all independent of each other^ but acknow- 
ledge the supreme head of the kingdom ; and they are obliged 
to unite for the defence of the country in time of danger* 
* The Mandingos' have possessed themselves of this state, in 
addition to their other conquests ; and the natives of the country, 
who are called Malincops, have received them, and formed 
alliances with them, so diat they are now only one nation, in 
which the religion, customs, and manners of the Mandingos, are 
absolute. ' 

There is no country with which we are acquainted, that is so 
rich in gold mines as Bambouk. The experiments that have 
been made, prove that their ore is far superior to that of the 
mines of the Brazils and Peru; besides which, from the nature. 
of the soil, ten men would extract more gold from Bambouk, 
than a hundred would in the rich mines of Spain and Portugal. 
In short, the country is so filled with gold mines, that the metal 
. is found in every direction ; but the richest of those that have 
been discovered, are in the centre of the kingdom, between the 
villages of Kelimani and Natacou, about thirty leagues to the, 
east of Uie river F616m6. The gold is very pure, and appears 
in a surprising abundance* 

The country is intersected by high and barren mountains; and 
the inhabitants having no means of subsistence but what they 
procure with their gold, are obliged to work sedulously in the 
mines; but they must first obtain the permisson of the chiefs of 
their villages, who only grant it for a certain time, and on condi- 
tion, that they retain not only half the produce, but likewise all 
the lumps which are above a certain size. 

The Negroes of Bambouk have no notion of the different 
species of earth, nor the least rule for distinguishing that which 
produces gold. They know generally that their country contains 
nduch of the precious metal, and thatnhe more steril the soil is, 
the more may be found in it. They watch indifferently in various 
parts^ and when they by chance meet with a small quantity of 
the ore, they continue to work in the same spot till they see it 
diminish, on which they move somewhere else. Tliey are of 
opinion, tha^ the gold is an evil spirit, which delights in tor- 
menting those ^o love it ; on which account it ofien changes its 
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place. When it^e mW faappeps to be rich, and they tre satiafied 
uith its pi^o^uce without much trouble^ ibey slop oo the i^ot» 
and dig to the deptli of six> sevas^or eight feet; but they never 
go farther, beitig totaUy igBOjraiit of the art of working by strata; 
nqr aie th^y sufficiently industrious to prevent the groutMl from 
falllug ij9 upon them. 

]3y this luauuer of proceedings they never come to the prw^ 
cipal veijtis; while the ramifications -are so rich, .-and the gdd 
wLi;h they contain is so pur«^ that iio mixture of m^rcaasite cir , 
other mineral substamces. prevails in it : it is^ ipd^ed, so pure, that 
there is no occasion to r^^elt it; but j|i$t as it cooies fyom ^ » 
mines it may be worked. 

When the l^imps ^re covered by mould, the Negroes put ^hem 
into water, which detaches the terraqueous parts^ aud.tbeg^ 
sinks tQ tbie bottom. 

It nu^y h& ci^Bceive^j tjhfvt with such little industiy they OQl 
only obtain but a small part of the gold which is in the mjae, but 
that they 9n^ imperfectly colject \fhat they have, extr^ted, be- 
cmm> on poui;itig off the water aivl mould, an iiv^nity of paiftide^ 
pass with thei^i, 

Beiside;? the gpld which is, !^o abundant in the cQWtry of Bam* 
bpuk, th^^ is fpf^nd ift m^uy pj^t^ a quantity of bi<ue 8^6um^ wHicb 
are considered ^ Q^rtaia toke^ oi oither valuable nunes* Thetci 
liave beeip (fcqoveied Qopper, silver, lead, iro»,» and tin, as well 
a3 e$!c41e|it loadstones Hi salt-rpetre. 

Irpui^ fo^ud at Bambouk as well aK in Jd-l.Uie contiguous 
sfejfe.s; and th^ mine^are flotoply abundaiit, but the, ore, is of the 
he§t quali^. I'he Js^^rQes make it, i^jto ppl^ and kettles, M^itbottt 
any other aid than the hammer and a ftr^;. they therefor^, will 
not buy oiv koa lAule^ it. be, \f rcMaght. 

Th^j t\9v^ somehow' or otli^r lear«^d the ^rt of «p^I«g gunr 
powder, which tbeyu^er w;h^a they are not, in p<i)6ii^^sioa of our's ; 
hut the latter ^vv^ys f^tchiis »; cei t^in v^kiQ, w mh^osM of iti 
superiority. , 

Almost all the QOj^nmandants^t the foit.of Qal^oi; hav^ msidet 
attempts to acquire a perfect kni^^ledge of th«^ kingdom of ^^n" 
houk and its gold mines. In ITVd M- Comppgnon undertooilE 
this periloi^ journey; and .surmounted ajil itst 4iffi<^u^ltie^ H^ re?* 
tided in thje cpimtry nearly eighteen months, travelled all over it, 
visfted .the mines, and described them i*i -the; mc^t §atisfaclior^ 
manner; h^even so far gained the good opinion of the. ii^bit* 
sm^s, that they iiQt only ;^llow€^ him to visit all their mii^j, b|^ 
they even permitted him to tak«? ^H omch ear-th as he ple2is(id. 
and to send it to isle St. JA)uis. In 1720, he published an ao* 
count of the principal ipinea which he discovered, and states them 
to be 9iX FourquaroMr^^piambanoum, Sagallaj Guinguif'ar({m^f 
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Niausahnna, TambacoHrei, Netteco, • Naife, and at Tomant 
Niacanet. Since then new discoveries have been made, and 
those of the two mine^ of* Keliniani and Natacou, are supposed 
to be the richcnt in the whole kingdom. 

Several projects hav6 been p!*esented for forming estabHsb- 
ments in thig kingdom, but to me none of t^em appear feasible. 
One person has proposed the conquest of this vast country, and 
has only demanded for diat purpose 1 206 men; without reflecting 
tiiat the most numerous army, ei?e« supposing Jhat it were to aj*- 
rive on the spot, and experience no resistance on the part of the 
natives, which is not likely, wouM be destroyed ki a short time by 
the privations it would undergo, atid the heat of die climate.' 
Another project "was, to bniW a movable fort of wood, in ofder, 
under the protection of such inachinery, to examine the mines. 

1 consider both these projectiB as illusory dreams, becaqse thcj 
^e impracticable, I «hall novr state liiy omi : — I think the most 
simple, least -expensive, and tljp easiest of execution would be, 
to establish, under tnodest pretensions, a factory at* Ga!am,andto. 
rebuild the forts of St. Joseph on the Senegal,' and St. Peter iwi 
t;heJP6i^m6. Our inteixjonrse is<lesir^ in these countries, and 
we should be received with open arms. Hence we might becomcj 
the masters of their commerce aiid the whoie of their goM mines,. 
and might afterwards arrive ^t Tombut, which is still fardier, ^nd 
by which We niigWt co^mplete the grand tour of the interior, which 
i have already alluded to. 

I shall how say a few words on the diflferent hordes of Africa, 
and the relative advantages they derive from their connection with. 
the Europeans* • *• 

All thoae countries are inh«tbited, either by Moors or by meq 
^ whose con»ple?»on is of different shades of black, and were 
called Negroes, There is no race of men more perfidious and 
crut4 than die Moors ; the;j do not not possess any of the virtues 
of the Arabs; they oppte^s the Negroes, and consider the per- 
iieeution of straugeri a» a religious duty. 

The Negroes, on the contrary, are naturally good, humane, 
and hospitable. Those who inKabit the en\4rons of the Senegal 
are large, muscular, and welUformed men; their countenance 
is noble; their feelings sensitive and grateful; and their spirit is 
courageous and indefatigable. There are no domestics more 
attentive or eapabl*e«of sincefer attachment; their activity and in-* 
formation render them fit for all the arts and trades; but, as I 
Iwv© already said, they are not adapted for agricultural la- 
bours, their bodies not being accustomed to stoop. 

The women of these countries are generally handsome, gen- 
tle, inodest, tender, and faithful; they have in their looks a cer- 
tain dt^ee of innocence, and in their language a timidity which 
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adds to their charms. ' They have an invincible inclinatiott for 
love and voluptuousness^ and they express their vdshes in this re- 
spect with such an attractive voice^ as their organs alone «eem 
capable of uttering. Their skin is as black as ebony. No- 
thing can be more agreeable than their physic^omy ; their nose 
' is well formed, and generally aquiline; their eyebrows are 
finely arched; their lips thin^ and of a beautiful vermillion red; 
they have the finest teeth in the world ; the shape of their body 
is uncommonly el^ant; in shorty they combine every perfection 
which constitutes beauty. 

At Goree the men and women are also handsome; but there 
the Mulattoes of both sexes^ who have descended from Euro- 
peans, are distinguishable in point of appearance^ as they possess 
the grace of their fathers, and dress in the European manner. I 
may add^ that the people of Goree are uncommonly cheeriul; 
and a love of pleasure and gaiety prevails amongst them to a 
greater extent, than in any other part of the coast of Africa. 

To the south and east of the Senegal, the Africans degenerate 
in a wonderful manner. Their colour is u6 longer the fine black 
just described, but an olive. Their form . is indeed still robust, 
but aukward ; their limbs are stiflT, and the lineaments of their 
face are so gross, as to defy the judgment of the physiognomist. 
The figures which they paint on their foreheads and cheeks add 
to their ugliness. They are useful in all labour which requires 
exertion, but they possess no ingenuity. Their women are ugly 
and sallow; and they are, to those who were lately described, 
what the most barbarous ignorance is to a polished education* 
Their vivacity is so violent as to resemble anger. 

All the governments of Africa are more or less absolute and 
despotic. Whether the kings be entitled to the throne by birth> 
or be called to it by voluntary election, the people are equally 
subjected to the arbitrary will of the prince, who disposes of their 
liberty and*even of their lives, according to his pleasure; but he 
cannot destroy more than one at a time : he may do any thing to 
an individual, but nothing to a body of people* 

There are a few small states or rather families in this part c^ 
Africa, who live together and ar^ governed by elders whom they 
deem worthy of confidence; these are not the masters who have 
been described ; and tibe people who live in perfect liberty, would 
be happy, were they not disturbed by their neighbours. They 
are often, however, attacked, and being too weak to defend them- 
selves, are taken and sold as slaves ; so that even the most peace- 
able inhabitants of this unfortunate country seem destined to wear 
chains. 

These people in general have po knowledge of the art which 
is so revered amongst us^ under the name of politics. Though 
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they observe state formdities^and the custom of sending ambassadors 
is familiar to them, either to solicit assistance against a powerful 
. enemy, or to obtain a mediation on points of difference. These 
ambassadors, however, do not occupy themselves with compli- 
cated subjects, Jbut speak only on affairs of the moment; they 
are every where honoured and respected, their persons are held 
sacred, and they generally go in bodies of five or six together, 
preceded by a drum, which announces them at a distance. 

Their wars are not better arranged than their politics. Every 
free inan is a soldier; but no government has troops in its pay. 
On the first signal, the army collects and marches; and often, 
hostilities which began in the morning, are finished before night. 
They never yield a portion, of territory, but take or keep all or 
none. Sometimes they dethrone a king, and another takes bis 
place; but the territory always belongs to the people at largo. 
ThuSv neither the great nor small states are dismembered, as thd 
commonalty would oppose such a proceeding, and the chiefs are 
too wise thus to aggrandise themselves. Besides, these people 
do not attach afiy idea of glory to their conquests. Their pri- 
soners are slaves, except tiie princes, who, as has already been 
stated, always enjoy their liberty by unanimous consent: they are 
given up in^mediately on certain conditions, or put to death; the 
rest are either exchanged or sold. 

The ordinary occasions for the wars which almost always pre- 
vail in these countries, are, an insult at the time of a ceremony ; 
a violent robbery ; the injuiy of a girl, or the attack of a ban- 
ditti. 

In the course of my work I havfe, explained the religion of all 
these hordes, as well as their laws relative to polygamy, marri- 
age, and burial. Polygamy is not only even permitted, but ho- 
noured amongst them, whether Mtissulmans or idolaters.^ The 
Christians here, as in Europe, have only one wife. I believe that 
the custom which formerly prevailed, of interring several per- 
sons alive with the dead body of a man of quality, is totally abo- 
lished. 

One of the distinctive characterististics of these people, ex- 
cept such as reside on the coasts, and for whom commerce has 
created artifiicial wants, is a total indifference towards riches ; in 
consequence of which hospitality is a common virtue amongst 
then?. Their houses are open at meal-times, and travellers, 
whether rich or poor, may enter, and eat and drink with the fa- 
mily: they may even reside with them, if they wish so to do, 
and all their suite is well treated during their stay, without any 
recompence being expected. Amongst themselves, the Negro, 
who would refuse to divide with his relations, friends, and neigh- 
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bovrs^ the produce of hb buoiting or fisbing, xmtAi ht held iip 
to public coatempt. 

Agriculture, tiiat necessary art> is. considered atnotigst them to 
be the occupation of slaves or wooien^ and in some parts, the 
only advantage which the latter have over the slaves, is^ that ihey 
are allowed to rest every third day, froiti what may be considered 
excessive labour* 

The nature of their food, clothings and dwellings^ has been 
already described. Hence, it ifi evickat, that the Airicam have 
lost nothing, nor can they sustain any loss h'om their intercourse 
with Europeans ; but they Ivive acquired information, property, 
and a practice of virtue ; advantages which have contributed to 
their happiness. Let 113 therefore hope, that ail the hordes of 
Africa may one day resemble the inhabitafnts of St. Louis and 
Goree; they will then be hapyy, and owe their improvement to 
their conoectiou with tlie whites. 



CHAP. XVHL 



ACCOUNT OF MY RETURN TO KUROPE, WITH THE PAR- 
TlCUl'ARS OF MY SHIPWRECK. 

X LEFT the Senegal for Havre on the 24th July, 1786, on 
board the brigantine CAimable Mart he; the crew consisted of 
tl»e captain, whose name was Dore, a lieutenant, a carpenter, a 
mate, and three sailors. . The passengers were Messrs. Gourg, 
naval commissioners at Senegal, Longer, captain of a frigate, 
Bernard |iiy cook, a young Negro and myself. 

After an uncommonly loi^ and dangerous passage, we were 
of opinion, on the 12th September, in the morning, that we 
should arrive in the course of the night at Havre ; and we in 
consequence gave ourselves up to that pleasure which travellers 
always experience at the end of a long voyage ; when I perceived 
that the captain was out in his reckoning, and that we were in 
the Bristol chaimel. ' I informed him of this circumstance, and 
his surprise was equal to my own. The weather was stormy, 
the sea ran high, and the rapid gusts of wind indicated an ap* 
proaching tempest. 

At three o'clock we were in sight of Lundy island, and at* 
tempted to take refuge at it; but our eflbrts were unavaiHng; 
and we then directed oui^ course for the bay of Tumby, which 
we entered, though here our hopes of finding a shelter also 
proved abortive ; and we could not withstaud the violence of the 
wind and tide. We were, however, near enough to the shore 
to observe the inhabitants collecting upon it, and expressing their 
regret that they could ftot afford us any assistance. We had 
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drop{)ed our bower anchor^ but we were under the necessitj of 
cutting the cable, and then our loss seemed inevitable. We ne- 
yerthefess attempted to reach the isle of Caldy; and for this 
purpose we kept tacking the whole night, durii^ which the 
weather was dreadful. The wind was W.S*W. and blew so 
strong, that we could only let out the main and mizen-sail. We 
were then in three fadiom» water; but after tacking on different 
points, we found ourselves at two o'clock in Laugham Bay, in 
only two fadioms wat^: the sea was furious, and erely instant 
covared the vessel, while the rain was violent in the extreme, so 
that it soon became impossible to work the ship: she therefore 
ran aground, widi three violent shocks^ which laid her open> 
unshipped the rudder, and decided our fate. 

We now found cursives completely wrecked ; and, in order 
to lighten die vessel> we cut away die masts, when we found 
that she remained fixed in six feet water, but was every instant 
covered wi& waves of an enormous size, which seemed r^ady 
to. swallow her up. Ib diis dreadful crisis some fell to making 
rafts, others seized on pieces of wood, and all endeavoured to 
avoid that death which seemed to be prepared for them. At 
this period it was remarkable that some of our litde crew were 
concerned about futurity; and one of diem being very aaxious 
respecting the fate of the Negro boy^ vrho had never been chris« 
tened^ baptized him in liiy presence with some fresh water, and 
then held him fast in bis arms, with a view that they might die 
and arrive together in the other world. 

About three o'clock the storin began to subside, and the waves 
broke with less violeace against our vessel. We then perceived 
that it was low water; but the darkness of the night prevented 
us from disdn^uishing where we w^e, or ascertaining the {dace 
of our shipwreck; nevertheless, without knowing what distance 
we were from land, we thought it probable that We might get to 
it, and resolved to make the attempt. A small canoe was there*- 
fore let down, and I was die first who got into it: Louger and 
the Ueutenant followed me, but we did not find* sufficient wattf 
to work the boat; we therefore got out of it, and walked for 
about an hour in the sea, preceded by two sailors, who sounded 
at every step, and served as guides^ After passing duoUgh dif^ 
ferent depths of water, but not sufficient to stop us, we at lengdi 
landed, and sent back the two sailors to inform cor companions 
that we were s^e, and ismte them to follow the Toute' we had 
taken. < 

On quitting the vessel we left all our clothes, which might 
have prevented us from swimming, if necessary: I had nothing 
on but a pair of trowsers, in one of the pockets of which I had 
put a letter widi my address, in order diat my liEimily might be in« 
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formed of my fate, if I should be drowned, and cast on shore 
This was the only precaution which I thought it necessary to 
take. We therefore found ourselves on an unknown spot, four 
in number, almost naked, and without the mean^ of subsistence. 
The night continued t<> be very dark, and the rain poured down 
in torrents. We, however, continued to walk for two hours^ 
without knoyi'ing whither we were proceeding: at length we 
reached a mansion, which we walked round several times, but 
could not find any door open, or a place in which we could ob« 
tain shelter, though we made noise enough to be heard, if the 
inhabitants had not all been in a sound sleep. At length, after 
much trouble, 1 discovered a little gate, which led into the park. 
I raised the latch, the gate opened, and we found ourselves, with 
inexpressible pleasure, in a large walk, which led to the vestibule 
of the mansion. I knocked at the door with all my strength, 
sim] we heard the barking of dogs inside ; we; also soon found 
that the domestics were stirring: they appeared to be running to 
the chamber of the master, doubtless to inform him that the 
house was infested by banditti ; as they only spoke to us through 
a garret window. 1 bey asked lis first in English, and then in 
bad Freiu^h, for what reason we had entered the park at such 
an hour i I answered in a feeble voice, and lamentable accent, 
that we were unfortunate Frenchmen, whose ship had been 
wrecked, and that we requested an asylum. 

If that is the case, answered the person who first spoke, you 
may be easy ; I will order n^y doors to be open, and you shall re-* 
ceive all the assistance that you may be in want of. 

Soon afterwards the doors were thrown open, and we saw 
in the hall all the servants of the chateau, armed with muskets and 
sabres : it seems they had taken this precaution, lest we had de* 
ceived them by our story ; but when they saw us naked, almost 
frozen, and objects of pity rather than fear, they put down 
their arms, and paid us every attention. 

We w^ere at first conducted into the kitchen^ where, before a 
large fire, we warmed our frostrbitten limbs. Soon afterwards 
the mistress of the house, and all her female domestics, came 
ancl brought us lineo^ and other apparel, which we divided 
amongst each other as well as we could. A table was then laid 
out, and we were supplied with victuals and drink; which we 
devoured with the greatest eagerness, being almost famished. 

After the repast, I was shewn to a chan^ber; while my com- 
panions and the master of the house went down to the shore, to 
endeavour to save somediing from the wreck. On their return^ 
I learnt thaf the vessel had gone entirely to pieces at thre« 
i>clock. 

AH thp crew werf p»ved ) but mo^t of tb^m bad t^ken qho* 
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thcr direction: my cook and boy lost themselves,' and three days 
elapsed before they found me. 

About noon the lady of the mansion sent to know if I would 
take some tea: I begged to be served with it in my apartment, 
but she insisted that I should cortie down stairs, and take it with 
her. 1 had much difficulty to bring myself to accept this com- 
pliment, as I was still in a most deplorable condition, and not 
fit to be seen. About five in the afternoon the gentleman re- 
turned, with several of his neighbours, and some of the crew. 
They had saved very few things from the wreck; but they re- 
stored to me a bag with about 500 dollars, and a box containing 
my papers, which 1 got dried in the oven. My boy John also 
saved a sack with nearly 1^00 livres; a packet of virgin gold, 
from Senegal, which I sold in London for about 100 guineas; 
an ape, a yellow parroqaet, and some ostriches' eggs. The 
loss, however, which I sustained by diis wreck I shall ever re- 
gret, on account of the useful knowledge which it has prevented 
me from communicating to my country. I lost a choice assort- 
ment of plants, unknown in Europe; several bottles of distilled 
pahn wine; some water taken from the Senegal, at Isle St* 
Louis and Podor; several tons of the eailh from the gold 
mines at Galam and Bambouk ; a collection of the scarcest rep- 
tiles, birds, and fishes; and drawings, of the costumes, arm?, 
equipages, &c. of all the hordes in this part of Africa. 

At six o'clock we sat down to an excellent: dinner, and re- 
mained a long tifioe at table. The repast terminated in the Eng- 
lish manner; that is, we swallowed bumpers of wine till we 
were all drunk. The next day our host conducted me to Car- 
marthen, where I purchased a new wiardrobe, and equipped 
royiself from head to foot. 

• This day we received an express from the mercliants of Lon- 
don; who, having heard of our shipwreck, sent to offer us their 
services. We were grateful for their attention; but situated as 
we were, we could only thank them, and answer tliat we wanted 
for nothing. I shall always regret that I lost the letter from 
those obliging merchants, whom we afterwards saw at I^ondon, 
where they tr^ted us in a magnificent style. 1 should have had 
the greatest pleasure in makhig known to my countrymen the 
names of those liberal gentlemen, so respectable for their hu- 
manity, and the nobleness of their sentiments; but being de- 
prived of the means, 1 must content myself with speaking of 
their countryman, whose care saved me from misery and death. 

The name of this generous Englishman was Henry TroUope,* 
be was a native of Norwich ; was then S6 years of age, tmd was a 
captain in the navy. , His lady, who was handsome, modest, 
and of th^ gentlest disposition, was a native of LouAon^ whose 
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Biaiden name was Fanny Best. She was then about 22 yeara 
old. They had no children ; a circuraatance wUch tbey l^t ae* 
verely^ as they were both very anxious to have a young iamily. 
I hope^ for the happiness of themselves and the human race> 
that their wishes have been fulfilled. Mrs. Trollope> when « 
girl^ had been educated at Bmssels^ so that she^ as well as her 
husband^ spoke French sufficiently well to be understood. I 
must here add, that the attachment of this amiable woman to- 
wards her husband, had induced her to accompany him in aU his 
voyages. 

They inhabited Westmead castle, about three miles from 
Laugham, in Wales, the place of our shipwreck. It stands in a 
deli^tful situation, is well built, and its architecture possesses 
|i 'noble simplicity. Its internal arrangements are well adapted ; 
the park is krge and well planted, and the gardens are judiciously 
' laid out. At the time I was wrecked Captain Trollope had 
taken a lease of it from Lord Montalt, of which three years had 
expired. 

During my stay at the castle, the liberal inhalutants incessantly 
endeavoured to dispel from our minds the remembrance of our 
misfortune ; and every day was distii^ished by some new fes*- 
tivity: hunting, fishing, gaming, and feasting, succeeded each other 
without interruption; and die only care seemed to be how fresb 
pleasure could be procured. O! Mrs. TroHope, worthy and af-^ 
fectionate wife of the most humane of men, I feel the most 
lively emotion in thus bearing testimoi^ to the gratitude which I 
owe you, and which will never be effaced from my heart. 

oil the 24tfa of September, in the afternoon. Captain TroUgpts 
proposed to me a hunting party ; but I preferred keeping comt* 
pany with his wife, and he left me alone with her. We wera 
walking in the park, when we obs^'ved at a distance a huntsman 
riding at full gallop; he passed by us without saying any thing, 
and without stopping at the castle. 

Mrs. Trollope was alarmed, and said to me, ^' some accideni 
has happened to my husband."' We soon learned that his bora* 
had fallen and rolled on him, by which he was dangerouriy hurt; 
and the measenger who passed us, was ridii^ to fetch a surgeon. 
It is impossible to describe the distraction of the lady, and our 
own consternation, when we saw Captain Trollope brought 
home upon a litter: he was taken to his chamber, followed hj 
his wife, who made the most pitiable lamentations ; he, however^ 
turned towards her, and said, widi much unconcern, '' Fanirf , 
be quiet, wipe away your tears, and cease crying.'' 

On tbe arrival <^ die. surgeon, our fears were dispelled, as lie 
assured us that the accident would not be attended with any bad 
consequences. In shorty by proper medical attention, the cap- 
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tain was in a few da3r8 restored, and we were enabled to resume 
vur ordinary exercises and amusements. 

After passing eighteen days in this delightful abode, withoot 
being suffered to incur the least expence, we embarked for firistol^at 
the very place of our shipwreck. Our separation cost tears oa 
both sides. I left my ape with Mrs. TroHope, togedier with 
whatever I had saved from the wrecks that was wordi her ac- 
ceptance. My parroquet was unique of its kind; it spoke weil^ 
and was the only one of a yellow colour that 1 ever saw even 
at Senegal, where I obtained it* It came to a miserable end^ 
having been caught and devoured by the cats. Mrs. Trollope 
was inconsolable at the event, and spoke of it every day. 

The generous Captain was not satisfied with the kind recep- 
tion that he had given us in his mansion, but wished to serve us 
after our separation. He therefore gave us letters of recom* 
roendation to Bristol, Bath, and London; in consequence of 
which we were every where received with the highest respect* 



END OF DURANDS VOYAGE. 
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banks, 110. — Senegal river, its 
course, distinction between it and 
the Niger, 121.— Sere ys, see Cere^ 
tes. — Ser}}ent8, iodiffertnce of the 
' Negroes to them between Goree and 
Senegal, 30. — Sharp, Mr. G. his 
establishment of a colony at Sierra 
Leone, BS. — Sidi Carachi, account 
of his journey from isle St. Louis to 
Galam, 164. — Sierra Leone, the ri- 
ver of, its discovery, SI. -^Account 
of the different establishments of 
Europeans in thAt garter, 82, — 
Present State of the English colony, 
86.-*Productions of the banks of 
the river, 89.— Animal productions, 

91 Sin, sketch of the kingdom, 35. 

— Slave-trade, ingenious rl^marks on 
the, 109. 

Tamardi sitfe of the isle, and produc- 
tions, 75.— Tin, king* his usurpa- 
tion of the khigdom of Cay or, 149. 
— ^Travelling in Africa, the difficul- 
ties of, described, 14. — TroTlope, 
captain, his generous treatment of 
some shipwrecked Frenchmen, lt9. 

Villages of the Negroes, desoriptioa 
of the, 147, 153. 

Wadelims, manners, customs, &c. 
of the, 129. — ^Wedding, description 
of a Moorish, 130. 

Yolof, account of a revolution in, 148. 
—Brief remarks on the character of, 
fitc. 43, 122.— Youly, general re- 
marks on the kingdom of, 157. 

Zapes, account of the different hordes 
called, 74. , / 
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